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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present yolnme contaiiiB, it is belieyed, all the Beports of 
general and permanent interest, made by Mr. Calhoun, during his 
Congressional career, and while Secretary of War. There are, 
indeed, many other papers emanating from this Department daring 
his administration, of no little interest; — and which the Editor 
would gladly have included in this collection, if it could have been 
done without rendering the Works too voluminous. He hopes the 
selection he has made will suffice to show the principles which 
governed his administration of the Department, and which ren- 
dered it the most memorable in the annals of the country; — as 
well as his views, constitutional and economical, on subjects of a 
more general and comprehensive nature, during his services in the 
halls of Congress. 

The Editor cannot dismiss the volume from his hands without 
remarking that some of the Beports contained in it, originally 
appeared before the public under the sanction of other names. 
He feels, however, very confident that, in now assigning them to 
their true author, he does no injustice to any one. The Beport 
of the Committee of Foreign Belations (November, 1811), ought, 
perhaps, to be excepted. The Editor is not fully assured that it 
was drawn up wholly by Mr. Calhoun. Yet there is one ciroum- 
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titaimc, iniU>]iL'iiiI(.'t:ily of its e^la and the general opinioQ at the 
time, nLidk v.-iiul<l sl'(!iu to strengthen the oonclueion thitt he wa« 
its author. 5Ir. I'urter of Pennsylvania was, indeed, the Chur- 
man of the- Conniiitlec at the time, and presented the Report to 
the House; hui- the circumBtanee referred to, if trae, goes to show 
tlint he mil)' h'.'lil the position nominally. On the meeting of 
Congress, tlio S|ie;Ll;cr (Mr. Clay) felt himself greatly embarrassed 
iu deciding ini iLu nlative olaims of Messrs. Lowndes, Chevee and 
Calhoun. — all iiifnihera from the same State, — to prominent poai- 
tionii on tho nmyt important CouunitlooB. Mr. Calhoun, — the 
youngest of the thrue, — being told of this, immediately nail«d on 
Mr. Clay, and rt'iiuosled tfaat bis colleagues tJiould be preferred. 
He was, hewciL-r, placed second on the Committee of Foreign 
Selntiuaii; .Liiid, at the first meeting of its members, during his 
absence, he Wii-^. ou motion of Mr, Porter, unanimously chosen to 
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REPOKT 

On Foreign Relations, submitted to the House of 
Eepresentatives, Nov. 29th, 1811. 

The Committee to whom was referred that part of the Presi- 
dent's Mesaagey which relates to our Foreign affairs^ beg 
leave to Report in part : — 

That they have endeavored to give the subject 8nbraittw1 
to them, that full and dispassionate consideration which is 
due to one so intimately connected with the interest, the 
peace, the safety and honor of their country. 

Your committee will not encumber your journals and 
waste your patience with a detailed history of the various 
matters growing out of our foreign relations. The cold re- 
cital of wrongs, of injuries and aggressions, known and felt by 
every member of this Union, could have no other effect than 
to deaden the national sensibility and render the public mind 
callous to injuries with which it is already too familiar. 

Without recurring, then, to the multiplied wrongs of partial 
or temporary operation, of which we have so just cause of com- 
plaint against the two great belligerents, your committee wiU 
only call your attention, at this time, to the systematic ag- 
gressions of those powers, authorized by their edicts against 
neutral commerce — ^a system, which, as regarded its princi- 
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iiidud on pretensions that went to the subversion 
ni.al independence ; and which, although now 
ly one power, is, in its broad and destmctive op- 
■liil enforced by the others, sapping the foiinda- 
pi'ipsperity. 

JL- than five years since England and France, in 
ihoae principles of justice and public law, held 
I civilized nations, commenced this unprecedented 
I'ii^ing the property of the citizens of the United 
I'iil.ly pursuing tlieir kwful commerce oa the high 
licld themselves from the odium which such out- 
nc iir, each of tho belligerenta sought a pretext in 
•A' the other — each attempting to justify his sys- 
t> as a retaliation for similar acts on the part of his 
if the law of nations, founded on the eternal rules 
luM sanction a principle, which if ingrafted in our 
)do cuiild cxcusi; the crime of one niliher. upon the 
t thcuiifiirtunjttc iilijoct of hisrapai'ily, was also a 
e injiistieo uf aiiolliiT. Thefuct uf ]>nonty coiiKl 
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France, at length, availing herself of the proffers made 
equally to her and her enemy, by the non-importation law 
of May, 1810, announced the repeal, on the first of the fol- 
lowing November, of the decrees of Berlin and Milan. And 
it affords a subject of sincere congratulation to be informed, 
through the official oi^ns of the Government, that those de- 
crees are, so far at least as our rights are concerned, really 
and practically at an end. 

It was confidently expected that this act on the part of . 
France would have been immediately followed by a revoca- ) 
tion on the part of Great Britain of her orders in council. / 
If our reliance on her justice had been impaired by the 
^m)ng8 she had inflicted ; yet when she had plighted her faith 
to the world that the sole motive of her aggression on neu- 
tral commerce was to be found in the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees, we looked forward to the extinction of those decrees, 
as the period when the freedom of the seas would be again 
restored. In this reasonable expectation we have, however, 
been disappointed. A year has elapsed since the French de- 
crees were rescinded, and yet Great Britain, instead of re- 
imcting pari pcissu that course of unjustifiable attack on neu- 
tral commerce in which she professed to be only the reluctant 
follower of France, has advanced with bolder and continually 
increasing strides. To the categorical demands lately made 
by our Government for the repeal of her orders in council, 
she has affected to deny the practical extinction of the 
French decrees, and she has moreover advanced a new and 
unexpected demand, increasing in hostility the orders them- 
selves. 

She has insisted, through her accredited minister at this 
place, that the repeal of the orders in council must be pre- 
ceded, not only by the practical abandonment of the decrees 
of Berlin and Milan, so far as they infringe the neutral rights 
of the United States ; but by' the renunciation on the part 
of France, of the whole of her system of commercial war- 
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fare against Great Britain^ of which those decrees originally 
formed a part. 

This system is miderstood to consist in a course of me€is- 
ures adopted by France and the other powers on the conti- 
nent subject to, or in alliance with her, calculated to prevent 
the introduction into their territories of the products and 
manufactures of Great Britain and her colonies, and to an- 
nihilate her trade with them. However hostile these regula- 
tions may be on the part of France towards Great Britain ; 
or however sensibly the latter may feel their effects, they are, 
nevertheless to be regarded only as the expedient of one 
enemy against another, for which the United States, as a 
neutral power, can, in no respect, be responsible ; they are, too, 
in exact conformity with those which Great Britain has her- 
self adopted and acted upon in time of peace as well as war. 
And it is not to be presumed that France would yield to the 
unauthorized demand of America what she seems to have 
considered one of the most powerful engines of the present 
war. 

Such are the pretensions upon which Great Britain 
founds the violation of the maritime rights of the United 
States — ^pretensions not theoretical merely, but followed up 
by a desolating war u{x>n our unprotected commerce. The 
ships of the United States, laden with the products of our 
own soil and labor, navigated by our own citizens and peace- 
ably pursuing a la^vful trade, are seized on our own coasts, 
and at the very mouths of our harbors, condemned and con- 
fiscated. 

Your committee are not, however, of that sect whose 
worship is at the shrine of a calculating avarice. And while 
we are laying before you the just complaints of our merchants 
against the plunder of their ships and cargoes, we cannot 
refrain from presenting to the justice, and humanity of our 
country the unhappy case of our impressed seamen. Al- 
though the groans of these victims of barbarity for the loss 
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of (what should be dearer to Americans than life) their Uberty 
— although the cries of their wives and children in the pri- 
vation of protectors and parents, have, of late, been drowned 
in the louder clamor at the loss of property ; yet is the 
practice of forcing our mariners into the British navy, in 
violation of the rights of our flag, carried on with unabated 
rigor and severity. If it be our duty to encourage the fair 
and legitimate conunerce of this country by protecting the 
property of the merchant, then indeed, by as much as life 
and liberty are more estimable than ships and goods, so 
much more impressive is the duty to shield the persons of 
our seamen, whose hard and honest services are employed, 
equally with those of the merchants in advancing, under the 
mantle of its laws, the interests of their country. 

To sura up, in a word, the great causes of complaint 
against Great Britain, your committee need only say — That 
the United States as a sovereign and independent power, 
claim the right to use the ocean, which is the common and ac- 
knowledged highway of nations, for the purpose of transport- 
ing in their own vessels, the products of their own soil and the 
acquisitions of their own industry, to a market in the port 
of friendly nations, and to bring home, in return, such articles 
as their necessities or convenience may require — always re- 
garding the rights of belligerents, as defined by the estab- 
lished laws of nations. Great Britain in defiance of this in- 
contestable right, captures every American vessel bound to, 
or returning from a port where her commerce is not favored : 
enslaves our seamen, and in spite of our remonstrances per- 
severes in these aggressions. 

To wrongs so daring in their character, and so disgrace- 
ful in their execution, it is impossible that the people of the 
United States should remain indifferent. We must now 
tamely and quietly submit, or we must resist by those means 
which God has placed within our reach. 

Tour committee will not cast a shade over the American 
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name, by the expression of a doubt which branch of this 
alternative will be embraced. The occasion is now presented 
when the national character, misunderstood and traduced for 
a time by foreign and domestic enemies, should be vindicated. 

If we have not rushed to a field of battle like the nations 
who are led by the mad ambition of a single chief or the 
avarice of a corrupted court, it has not proceeded from a fear 
of war, but from our love of justice and humanity. That 
proud spirit of liberty and independence, which sustained 
our fathers in the successful assertion of their liberties 
against foreign aggression, is not yet sunk. The patriotic 
fire of the revolution still burns in the American breast with 
a holy and unextinguishable flame, and will conduct this 
nation to those high destinies, which are not less the reward 
of dignified moderation, than of exalted valor. 

But we have borne with injury until forbearance has 
ceased to be a virtue. The sovereignty and independence of 
these States, purchased and sanctified by the blood of our 
fathers, from whom we received them, not for oui*selves only, 
but as the inheritance of our posterity, are deliberately and 
systematically violated. And the period has arrived, when, 
in the opinion of your committee, it is the sacred duty of 
Congress to call forth the patriotism and resources of the 
country. By the aid of these, and with the blessing of God, 
we confidently trust we shall be enabled to procure that re- 
dress, which has been sought for by justice, by remonstrance 
and forbearance, in vain. 

Your committee, reserving for a future report those ul- 
terior measures which in their opinion ought to be pursued, 
would at this time earnestly recommend, in the words of the 
President, " That the United States be immediately put into 
an armor and attitude demanded by the crisis, and correspond- 
ing with the national spirit and expectations." And to 
this end, they beg leave to submit for the adoption of the 
House, the following resolutions : 
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1. Reaolvedf That the military establishment as author- 
ized by the existing laws^ oaght to be immediately completed 
by filling up the ranks and prolonging the enlistment of the 
troops ; and that to encourage enlistments, a bounty in lands 
ought to be given in addition to the pay and bounty already 
allowed by law. 

2. That an additional force of ten thousand regular 
troops ought to be raised to serve for three years ; and that 
a bounty in lands ought to be given to encourage enlist- 
ments. 

3. That it is expedient to authorize the President, under 
proper regulations, to accept the service of any number of 
volunteers not exceeding fifty thousand : to be organized, 
trained and held m readiness to act on such service as the 
exigences of the Government may require. 

4. That the President be authorized to order out firom 
time to time such detachments of militia, as in his opinion 
the public service may require. 

5. That all the v^psels not now in service, belonging to 
the navy and worthy of repairs, be immediately fitted up and 
put in commission. 

6. That it is expedient to permit our merchant vessels 
owned exclusively by resident citizens, and commanded and , 
navigated solely by citizens, to arm under proper regulations ) 
to be prescribed by law, in self-defence, against all unlawful ) 
proceedings towards them on the high seas. ' 
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would be reduced to extreme want. On trade, then, with 
those from whom they can draw these and other supplies, 
they are wholly dependent. We have the exclusive right to 
trade with those within our limits ; and cut off, as the 
Southern tribes are, by our acquisition in the late war, from 
intercourse with foreigners on the side of the Gulf of Mexico, 
we have the means, by a proper extension of our posts on the 
lakes, the Mississippi, and the Missouri (to effect which, 
measures have already been taken), to enforce effectually, 
without much additional expense, this important right. 
The period seems, then, to have arrived to give to our con- 
trol over the Indians, through an exclusive supply of their 
wants, the greatest efficiency, and to promote their and our 
interests, by a judicious system of trade fairly and justly 
directed. 

A similar view of this branch of our trade seems to have 
been taken at an early period by our Grovernment. It directed 
its attention to this interesting and important subject as 
early as the year^773|) when a committee was appointed by 
Congress, to devise a plan for carrying on trade with the 
Indians. In the next year a very considerable purchase of 
goods was directed to be made for the Indian trade ; and 
trade with them, except under license and bond, was strictly 
prohibited. The subject was frequently acted on during the 
confederation, but no systematic effort was made to regulate 
it till 1786, when an ordinance was passed, dividing the 
Indian Department into two districts, and appointing a super- 
intendent with a deputy to each. It was made their duty 
to execute such regulations as Congress might establish in 
relation to Indian affairs ; to correspond with the Secretary 
of War, through whom their conmtiunications were directed 
to be made to Congress ; to obey the instructions of the War 
Department ; and to grant licenses to trade with Indians. 
This ordinance directed that no license should be granted to 
foreigners, and only to citizens whose good moral character 
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shniiM lit? cLTtified by the Governor of a State, tinder tbo 
st-iil ui' {\\f Stiite ; and that bonds should be given to con- 
fdTUi til I'sl.'ililished regulations. Licenses were granted, to 
eoiitimie in liuve for one year only, and upon the paj-ment 
of ^50. Ti' li-ade without a license incurred a penalty of 
S5(X), iinil forfeiture of goods. The BUperintondcnts and 
tlii'ir d{?iiiilir.'w were prohibited from engaging in trade. 

Tlio fliiiiiiie in the form of the Government a few years 
after thi; piLssiug of this ordinance, and the debility into 
which ]in!ilif: aHain fell about the termination of the con- 
federation, jnfvented this judicious ayatem from being carried 
into effect. 

Undiir the present constitution, the subject of Indian 
trade attracted the attention of Congresa as early as the year 
1790. The system of trade by licenses was retained, which 
were directed to be granted for two years, by persons to be 
ajipointed by the President, to iijiplicauts of gond cbaraetor, 
wiio ga\e bonds to conform to regulations ; and to trade 
without license was subjected to a forfeiture, i if iiRTcbaiKliae. 
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country, except as boatmen, and, under certain conditions, 
as interpreters. 

The system of trade by public factors, now proposed to 
be abolished, commenced in the year 1796, but without su- 
perseding the original mode of carrying on the trade by 
license. The President was authorized to establish trading- 
houses, and to appoint an agent to each house, to carry on, 
as the act states, " a liberal trade with the Indians." The 
act appropriated $150,000 as the capital of this trade, and 
the additional sum of 98,000 annually, for the payment of 
agents and clerks ; and directed the trade to be carried on 
so as not to diminish the capital It was limited to two 
years ; but was, by a subsequent act, continued in force till 
1806. A superintendent of Indians was then appointed, and 
the capital increased to 9260,000, and 913,000 was annually 
appropriated for the payment of superintendents, agents, 
and clerks. This act was limited to three years, but after- 
wards continued in force till 1811. The capital was then 
increased to 9300,000, with an annual appropriation of 
919,250 for the payment of superintendent, agent, and 
clerks. It was limited to three years, but has been extended 
by a subsequent act to the 1st of March next. 

The capital at present is distributed among eight trading- 
houses, or &ctories, established at the following places : Fort 
Mitchell ; the Chickasaw Bluffs ; Fort Confederation, on the 
Tombigbee ; Fort Osage, on the Missouri ; Prairie du Chien, 
on the Mississippi; Sulphur Fork, on the Bed Biver ; Green 
Bay ; and Chicago. 

Such is the rise, progress, and present condition of our 
Indian trade. It was commenced, and has been continued, 
from motives both of prudence and humanity ; and though 
it may not have fully realized the expectations of its friends, 
it has no doubt produced beneficial effects. If wars have not 
been entirely prevented by it, they probably, without it, 
would have been more firequent ; and if the Indians have 
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maile lint little adrances in civilization, they probably, with- 
out it. wiiiiM have made less. If greater effects have not 
rtsuUeJ, it i:^ to be attributed, not to a waat of dependence 
oti the [liirt ol' the Indians on commercial supplies, but to 
ileiVcts in tliu systemitself, or in its administration. Scarcely 
any attPiujii li^ts been made till lately to e."£clude foreigners, 
Jinil the finiiiiiiig of licenses has not been subject to those 
chocks ^vhich :ire oeceasary to give to it the most salutary 
ettl-ct 9. 

t^hcl11}d it be thoagfat unadvisable to continue the present 
trailing Rysti'ni by bctories, by permitting the act to expire 
by its limitiition on the tii«t of March next, it will then, of 
cnnrse, terminate. In winding up its concerns, two points 
.ifl' ti) hi.' r'."_';inled : to sustain as little loss as possible ; and 
to withiimw from the trade gradually, in order that the capi- 
tal cm]i|iiyed uiay be supplied from other sources. To effect 
both of these objects, I wnuhl siiyL^cst th;it sn much of the 
act of 1811 as authorizes tlic- ap|inintuient of a superinten- 
dent and factors be couiiiiueil in force for one year ; and th;it 
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must be continued by the Gk>yemment, or sold oat, subject 
to the condition of being continued so long as the Indians 
may desire it. It would, perhaps, be advisable to direct a 
new treaty, rescinding, on suitable compensation, the stipu- 
lation referred to. The establishment would, by these means, 
terminate gradually, without the hazard of any consideraUe 
losses. To provide for opening the trade to individuals, un- 
der suitable regulations, is a task of much greater difficulty. 
The vast extent of the country inhabited by the Indians, and 
the number and variety of the tribes, render it impossible to 
apply, with propriety, any one uniform system to the whole. 
The various tribes, for the purpose of trade, may, however, 
be comprehended in two classes : those in our immediate 
neighborhood, surrounded by our settlements and our mili- 
tary posts, and who, from long intercourse with us, have be- 
come partially civilized ; and those more remote, who still 
retain their original character and customs. In the former 
are comprehended the four Southern tribes : the Osages, and 
the small tribes immediately west of the Missisdppi ; those 
within the limits of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and that part of 
the Michigan Territory east of Lake Michigan. The latter 
comprehends aU of the tribes without those limits. I pro- 
pose to consider the system of trade best calculated for each 
division, beginning with the former. 

After giving the subject that full consideration which its im- 
portance merits, it appears to me that the provisions of the ordi- 
nance of 1786, with a few additions and modifications, par- 
ticularly in the administrative part, so as to adjust it to our 
present form of government, are, for this division of our Indian 
trade, the best that can be devised. The provisions of the 
acts now in force in relation to licenses are not as well guarded or 
as efficient as those of the ordinance referred to. The intro- 
duction of the factories seems to have relaxed the attention 
of Government to the system of trade imder license. I would 
then propose to assume the provisions of the ordinance re- 
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ferred to, as the basis of a system to open the trade with the 
contigaous tribes of Indians to individual enterprise. Instead, 
however, of appointing two superintendents, I would propose 
a superintendent of Indian affairs, to be attached to the War 
Department, with a salary of 93,000 per annum ; the super- 
intendent to be under the control of the Secretary of War, 
and to be charged, subject to such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, with the correspondence, superintendence, 
and general management of Indian affairs ; and to be author- 
ized, with the approbation of the Secretary of War, to grant 
licenses to trade with the Indians. Licenses to be granted 
to citizens of good moral character, and to continue in force 
till revoked. A sum not less than $100, nor more than 
$500, to be determined under regulations to be prescribed 
by the President, to be paid for the privilege of using it at 
the time of granting the license, and annually during its 
continuance ; and bonds, with sufficient security, to be taken 
to conform to law and regulations. Licenses to be revoked 
by the President whenever he may judge proper. To trade 
without license, to be subject to a fine not exceeding $1,000 and 
imprisonment not to exceed six months, with a forfeiture of 
the goods. Licenses to be granted to trade at specified 
places, to be selected by the applicants, and not to be changed 
without the consent of the superintendent. All peddling 
and sales of spirituous hquors to be strictly prohibited. Each 
trading-house, or estabUshment, to require a separate license ; 
and books to be kept at the establishment, in which the 
prices of the goods sold and the articles purchased should be 
regularly and fairly entered ; and to be subject at all times 
to the inspection of the Indian agent, or such persons as the 
superintendent may appoint. 

The reasons for most of these provisions are so obvious as 
to require no illustration. They will aU be passed over, ac- 
cordingly, without observation, except the provision which 
requires the payment of an annual sum for the use of a 
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license, and that which requires the trading establishment to 
be fixed. The former provision is taken from the ordinance 
of 1786, which directed licenses to be granted for one year 
only, and on payment of J50 to the superintendent, for the 
use of the United States ; a sum nearly equal to that now 
proposed, if the value of money at that time be taken into 
consideration. 

But it will probably be objected that it is our interest, 
and, as we propose to monopolize their trade, our duty too, 
to furnish the Indians with goods on as moderate terms as 
possible ; and that the sum to be paid for a license, by acting 
as a duty on the goods sold under it, will tend to enhance 
their price. In answer to which it may be justly observed, 
that it is not a matter of so much importance that they 
should obtain their supplies for a few cents more or less, as 
that the trade should, as far as practicable, be put effectually 
under the control of the Government, in order that they may 
be protected against the fraud and the violence to which their 
ignorance and weakness would, without such protection, ex- 
pose them. It is their very ignorance and weakness which 
render it necessary for the Government to interfere ; and, if 
such interference is proper at all, it ought to be rendered 
effectual. Such will be the tendency of this provision. Its 
first and obvious effects will be to diminish more certainly, 
and with less injurious effect than any other provision which 
can be devised, the number of traders, and to increase the 
amount of capital which each would employ. The profit of 
a small capital of a few hundred dollars would scarcely pay 
for the license ; while that on a large one would not be much 
diminished by it. Both of these effects — the diminution of 
the number of traders, and the increase of the capital — ^would 
add greatly to the control of the Government over the trade. 
It would be almost impossible to inspect the conduct, and 
consequently control the actions, of the multitude of traders 
with small capital, diffused over the Indian country, and 
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settled at remote and obscure places. The greatest vigilance 
on the iiait ul' the Bapehntendeat and his agents would be 
uQeqiial to the task. By dimiaishiiig the aumber, and 
hringing tath more permanently before the view of tlie 
GoveruniLot. ii due inspection and superintendence becomes 
practkalli , Again : what control can the Government liave 
DVLT the [■ juilnct of a trader, with a capital of a few hundred 
dollars duly ? Suppose he should violate the express injunc- 
tiuus of hiw nuil n^nlations ; what serious loss would he sus- 
tiiin by nvikiDg hi« license, ot by putting his bond in suit ? 
To him it Wk'uld bQ nothing to wind up his business, and give 
his capital imoiher direction ; and as to the bond, in such 
distant uuJ tl^cuie transactions, be might pretty safely cal- 
culate un LM.;iping its penalty. Very different would be the 
case with ihe tr.idor of a laige capital. To revoke his license 
wuuKl I'l- a seriiius evil, which must subject him to certain 
loss ; and, should lie break the ci'mliliuii.* of liis bijnd, he 
would be much more in danger of iwliug its ]>enaliy. The 
control of tlie Government would not oulv be greater over 
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site, it is true, would be the fact, if they had the capacity 
and intelligence to take care of their own interest without 
our protection ; but, situated as they are, indefinite competi- 
tion would be no less injurious Jbo them than to our citizens ; 
and such appear to be their sentiments. The Chickasaws, 
in a late treaty, complained of the injury which they had 
sustained from peddlers and small traders ; and they had a 
stipulation inserted against the granting of any license to 
trade with their nation, as the only effectual means which 
suggested itself to prevent it. 

The reasons for fixing the trading establishments are no 
less strong. By rendering -them stationary, and compelling 
the proprietor to keep books, containing regular entries of all 
their sales and purchases, important checks will be presented 
to prevent fraud and exorbitant charges. It will also strongly 
tend to prevent collision between the traders ; and, conse- 
quently, the creation of parties among the Indians for or 
against i)articular traders — a state of things unfriendly to their 
interest, and dangerous to the peace of the frontier. B'^sides, 
the trading establishments being fixed, as they will be, iu the 
most advantageous position, will, in time, become the nucleus 
of Indian settlements, which, by gi\dng greater density and 
steadiness to their population, will tend to introduce a 
division of real property, and thus hasten their ultimate 
civilization. 

Such are the provisions imder which the trade with those 
tribes of Indians in our immediate neighborhood may, with 
safety and advantage, be opened to indi\ddual enterprise. 
With a ^dgilant administration, it will produce results equally 
salutary to the Indians and ourselves. In fact, the know- 
ledge of the use of money, and the prices of most of the 
ordinary articles of trade, is so far advanced among them, as 
to guard them, to a considerable extent, against mere fraud 
and imposition ; and, with the control which the Govern- 
ment may exercise over the trade with them, they would 
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gfticiiilly receive l^r supplies on feir and moderate tennB. 
The Kvsiein is not leas calculated to eecure petice. The 
rcguliir tr;iilei-s, who have paid for the use of their liceoses, 
will lie llie must active to prevent vexatious peddling and 
Tfitjiilin^" ul' s|iiritnon8 liquors, which are the bane of the 
frontier. 'I'liry will, besides, become the most active pro- 
moters liliinhislry : for the almost total destruction of game 
has runili.'ii.'il the amount of peltries and furs of httle value 
in the lnnmli uf Indian trade ; and their capacity of paying 
fur tliL- j;uii.ls iiurchased must consequently, in a great meas- 
ure, de]>eiirluii theproceedaof the soil In fact, the neighbor- 
ing trilii'h ■ue becoming daily less warlike, and more helpless 
and (Icpuuilciit on us, through their numerous wants ; and 
they are remliRx] still more pacific by the fear of forfeiting 
their liiiid jiiid annuities. They have, in a great measure, 
censed I" 1"' iin objeet of tcn-or, and have bucmiie that of 
coiiiiiiiM riitiun. The time swiiis to have arrived wIlcd our 
jmlii'v h in: vis tlieni shuuhl undergo an inipurtant ehaiii,'e. 
faet,iiur ou^rht to 
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of land from them, and that the settlements reserved are in- 
tended for their permanent home. The land ought to be di- 
vided among families ; and the idea of individual property in 
the soil carefully inculcated. Their annuities would con- 
stitute an ample school fund ; and education, comprehending 
as weU the common arts of life as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, ought not to be left discretionary with the parents. 
Those who might not choose to submit, ought to be permit- 
ted and aided in forming new settlements at a distance from 
ours. When sufficiently advanced in civilization, they would 
be permitted to participate in such civil and political rights 
as the respective States within whose limits they are situated 
might safely extend to them. It is only by causing our 
opinion of their interest to prevail, that they can be civilized 
and saved from extinction. Under the present policy, they 
are continually decreasing and degenerating, notwithstanding 
the Grovemment has, under all of its administrations, been ac- 
tuated by the most sincere desire to promote their happiness 
and civilization. The fault has been, not in the want of zeal, 
but in the mode by which it has been attempted to effect 
these desirable objects. The Indians are not so situated as 
to leave it to time and experience to effect their civilization. 
By selecting prudently the occasion for the change, by estab- 
lishing a few essential regulations, and by appointing persons 
to administer them fairly and honestly, our efforts could scarcely 
&il of success. Nor ought it to be feared that the power would 
be abused on our part ; for, in addition to the dictates of be- 
nevolence, we have a strong interest in their civilization. The 
enmity even of the frontier settlers towards them, is caused 
principally by the imperfection of the present system ; and 
under the one which I have suggested, it will greatly, if not 
entirely, subside. The natural humanity and generosity of 
the American character, would no longer be weakened by the 
disorder and savage cruelty to which our frontiers are now 
exposed. A deep conviction of the importance of the sub- 
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ji'iT, mill ii strung dedre to arrest the current of events, which, 
if'pi'niiitti'Ll to flow in the present channel, must end in the 
iuiiiiliilaiiiui ol' those who were once the popidation of this 
[iin~[ii<i-ini!i [■"iiiitry, muflt be my apology for this digression. 

It iviiiiiiis to consider in what manner our trule can 
\i<- iiiiv,( Mii n "-fully prosecuted with the numerous Itidian 

ni1'i'- \\\ criipy the vast region estending west to the 

I'm-ilii- ("ici'iiiL. It is ohviouB that the system proposed for 
till.' jHirt hilly fi\-ilized tribes bordering on our settlements, 
would jii'iou altogether inadequate to this branch of our In- 
tiiaii liiule. It will requite a system of far more energy to 
clI'i'L't llii' ;;ri'iil objects which ought to be pursued through it. 
To I'siuttlisli a ik'cided control over the numerous and savage 
trilii'.-i within those vast limits, and to give to our trade with 
ihfhi its niiiioKt extension, are deemed to bo objects of great 
natii'iial importanco. It is believed thai, within our limits, 
alniig f ho r;Hi-e of the R. .oky :\I. .uiiluiiis, .piile to the Mexieaii 
iVuiitier, is the bet^t rogtioi fur fur and ]ROtries ou this o.ui- 
With vro.UT eli;.i-U, the wli,,l,. ,.flln^ v;ilualJ.. Ir,.ao. 
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to take into consideration, not only the vast extent and re- 
moteness of the region over which it is proposed to extend 
our trade, but the character of the numerous tribes who inhabit 
it. They are all more or less migratory ; in the summer 
moving towards the north, and in the winter to the south, 
in pursuit of the buffalo and other game. They are thus, in 
the summer, brought into the neighborhood of the British es- 
tablishments to the north of our limits, where, notwithstand- 
ing our military posts, and the advantage of our position, 
much of the trade and influence over these fierce and warlike 
tribes wfll centre, unless our means of carrying it on should 
be as well organized and as efficient as theirs. The difficulty, 
though of an opposite kind, is no less considerable on the 
southern frontier of this portion of our country. The lino 
between us and the Spanish possessions in Mexico is, in its 
whole extent, a subject of discussion, and even should it be 
adjusted, will probably, to a considerable extent, be without 
natural and visible boundaries. To a trade thus situated, ex- 
tending over so vast a region, inhabited by numerous tribes 
not less warlike than savage, with the competition of powerful 
and long established companies on one side, and danger of 
collision on the other, the unoi^nized efforts of individu- 
als, always with jarring, and frequently with opposing inter- 
ests, appear to be wholly inadequate to its successful or safe 
prosecution. The rivalry of trade, which, in well-regulated 
communities, gives the greatest prosperity to commerce, would 
in these distant regions, beyond the control of law or superior 
authority, amongst fierce and ignorant savages, lead to the 
most fatal consequences. Each trader, or association of tra- 
ders, would endeavor to monopolize the trade within certain 
limits, and would exert their cunning and influence to render 
the savages their partisans, and the enemy of their rivals in 
trade. Among a people at once so fierce and so easily duped, 
the result may be readily anticipated. A state of disorder and 
violence would universally prevail, equally imfortunate to the 
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luiliiiii- !iuil ourselves ; and wViicli would strongly tend to 
turn t!i(? ii;uli.\ and with it the iofiueDce over the IntUans, 
tn tin.' W(.!] 'lu'iiniaed foreign fur companies near our limits. 

II' ih'^so iil'seniitionsare correct ; if the aacombined efforts 
of iiiiliviiliiiil-! are iiudeijtiate lo a successful compelition with 
till' Hi'ItMi tnr conipaoies ; if they will endanger our peace 
Willi iiiir -Miuhum oeighbors, and lead to fierce and dauger- 
ims livuliy aimmg themxclves ; it only remains to consider 
wIiliIrt :\ Tii'ile cao be devised of carrjing on this branch of 
our Iiidinn tnite which will obviate these evils, and accom- 
[ilish the 'io-ir.i)>lo objects of giving the greatest extension to 
it, aLCurajiaiii I with the mtwt efficient control over the In- 
diana thunir^t'lvus. The united infiuence andcomhined effilcts 
of the fur cijmpanies reft^rred to, can l>e met Kuccessfully, it 
is Ixlii'ved. only by an equal concentration of influence and 
eff>rlj! on i.iur piirt ; tln'jwiii.'iis rivalry i-f iiulejifmli'Ut traders, 
with its fatal tynisc.nn.-iuvs. i-an be obviatod "rily by ruuiMV- 
ing the divcrsitv ..t liiii-'ivst !'V wlii-^Oi h 
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trade, the facility which the navigation of our gi*eat and 
numerous rivers in that quarter would afford, and the protec- 
tion from our military posts, would speedily destroy all foreign 
competition, and would in a few years push our trade to the 
Pacific Ocean. The most profitable fur and peltry trade in 
the world would be ours, accompanied with a decided infiu- 
ence over the numerous and warlike tribes inhabiting those 
extensive regions. The mere objection, that it would create 
a monopoly, ought not to outweigh so many advantages. The 
trade with the Indians has never been opened, without re- 
striction, to our citizens. Licenses from the Government have 
at all times been required : and the Government has itself, 
through its factories, to a considerable extent, monopolized 
the trade ; and, by an extension of its capital only, might 
engross the whole of it. All of these provisions, however 
necessary in the Indian trade, w^ould be absurd in any other 
branch of our commerce. Besides, the profit of the trade 
with the Indians has, at all times, been confined to a few 
individuals ; and it is highly probable that a greater portion 
of the community would participate in it, by carrying it on 
in the manner proposed, than in any other mode. In fact, 
absurd as commercial monopoly would be, where law and 
authority exist to repress the mischievous effects which might 
spring from unbounded rivalry, and to give to such rivalry 
salutary consequences, just in the same degree would it be 
wise and advantageous to cany on the trade under consider- 
ation by an incorporated company. A nation discovers its 
wisdom no less in departing from general maxims, when it is 
no longer wise to adhere to them, than in its adherence to 
them in ordinary circumstances. In fact, it evinces a great- 
er effort of reason. The first advance of a nation is marked 
by the establishment of maxims, which are deemed universal, 
but which further experience and reflection teach to be only 
general, admitting of occasional modifications and excep- 
tions Should the House, however, not adopt these views, but 
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REPORT 

On the Reduction of the Army, communicated to the 
House of Representatives, December, 14, 1818. 

In compliance with a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, passed the 17th of April last, directing the Sec- 
retary of War " to report, at an early period of the next 
session of Congress, whether any, and, if any, what reduction 
may be made in the military peace establishment of the 
United States with safety to the public service ; and whether 
any, and, if any, what change ought to be made in the ration 
established by law, and in the mode of issuing the same ; 
and also report a system for the establishment of a Com- 
missariat for the army," I have the honor to submit the 
following report :— 

In order to form a correct opinion on a subject involving 
so many particulars as the expense of our military establish- 
ment, it will be necessary to consider it under distinct and 
proper heads. To ascertain, then, " whether any, and, if 
any, what reductions may be made in the expenses of our 
military peace establishment," I propose to consider its 
number, organization, pay, emoluments, and administration. 
To one or the other of these heads all of its expenses may 
be traced ; and if they are greater than they ought to be, 
we must search for the cause in the improper extent of the 
establishment, the excessive number of officers in proportion 
to the men, the extravagance of the pay and emoluments, 
or the want of proper responsibility and economy in its ad- 
ministration. Pursuing the subject in the order in which 
it has been stated, the first question which ofiers itself for 
consideration is, whether our military establishment can be 
reduced "with safety to the public service," or can its ex- 
penditures be with propriety reduced, by reducing the army 
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itself. It is obvious that, viewed in the abstract, few ques- 
tions present so wide a field for observation, or which are so 
well calculated to produce a great diversity of sentiment, as 
the one now proposed. Considered as an original question, it 
would involve in its discussion the political institutions of the 
country, its geographical position and character, the number 
and distance of our posts, and our relations with the Indian 
tribes and the principal European Powers. It is considered, 
however, that a satisfactory view of it may be taken without 
discussing topics so extensive and indefinite. The military es- 
tablishments of 1802 and 1808 have been admitted, almost 
universally, to be sufficiently small. The latter, it is true, 
received an enlargement, from the uncertain state of our 
foreign relations at that time ; but the former was established 
at a period of profound quiet (the commencement of Mr. 
Jefferson's administration), and was probably reduced, with 
a view to economy, to the smallest number then supposed 
to be consistent with the public safety. Assuming these as 
a standard, and comparing the present establishment (taking 
into the comparison the increase of the country) with them, 
a satisfactory opinion may be formed on a subject, which 
otherwise might admit so great a divei'sity of opinion. 

Our military peace establishment is limited, by the act 
of 1815, passed at the termination of the late war, at ten 
thousand men. The corps of engineers and ordnance, by 
that and a subsequent act, were retained as they then exist- 
ed ; and the President was directed to constitute the establish- 
ment of such portions of artiUery, infantry, and riflemen, as 
he might judge proper. The general orders of the 17th of 
May, 1815, fix the artillery at 200, the light artillery at 660, 
the infantry 5,440, and the rifle 660 privates and matrosses. 
Document A exhibits a statement of the military establish- 
ment, including the general staff, as at present organized ; 
and B exhibits a similar view of those of 1802 and 1808 ; 
by a reference to which it will appear, that our military efr- 
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tablishments at the respective periods, taken in the order of 
their dates, present an aggregate of 3,323, 9,996, and 12^656. 
It is obvious that the establishment of 1808, compared with 
the then wealth and population of the country, and the 
number and extent of military posts, is larger in proportion 
than the present; but the unsettled state of our relations with 
France and England at that period, renders the comparison not 
entirely just. Passing, then, that of 1808, let us compare the 
establishment of 1802 with the present. To form a correct 
comparison, it will be necessary to compare the capacity and 
necessities of the country then, with those of the present. 
Since that period our population has nearly doubled, and 
our wealth more than doubled ; we have added Louisiana to 
our possessions, and with it a great extent of frontier, both 
maritime and inland. With the extension of our frontier, 
and the increase of our commercial cities, our military posts 
and fortifications have been greatly multiplied. Document 
marked C exhibits the number and positions of posts in the 
year 1802, and document D those of the present time ; by 
a reference to which it will be seen that at the former period 
we had but twenty-seven posts, the most remote of which 
were, to the north, at Mackinaw, and to the south, at Fort 
Stoddert, on Mobile River ; but now we have seventy-three, 
which occupy a line of frontier proportionally extended. 

On the lakes, the Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Bed River, our posts are now, or will be shortly, extended, 
for the protection of our trade and the preservation of the 
peace of the frontiers, to Green Bay, the. mouths of the St. 
Peter's and the Yellow Stone River, Bellepoint, and Natch- 
itoches. Document marked E exhibits a statement of the 
extent of the line of oiur frontier, inland and maritime, with 
the distance of some of the more remote posts from the 
seat of Grovemment, drawn up by Major Long, of the 
topographical engineers, from the most approved maps. If, 
then, the military establishment of 1802 be assumed to be 
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as small as was then consistent with the safety of the coxmtiy, 
our present establishment, when we take into the comparison 
the prodigious increase of wealth, population, extent of terri- 
tory, number and distance of military posts, cannot be pro- 
nounced extravagant ; but, on the contrary, after a fair and 
full comparison, that of the former period must, in proportion 
to the necessities aud capacity of the country, be admitted to 
be quite as large as the present ; and on the assumption that 
the establishment of 1802 was as small as the public safety 
would then admit, a reduction of the expense of our present 
establishment cannot be made, with safety to the public ser- 
vice, by reducing the army. In coming to this conclusion, I 
have not overlooked the maxim, that a standing army is dan- 
gerous to the liberty of the country, and that our ultimate 
reliance for defence ought to be on the militia. Its most 
zealous advocate must, however, acknowledge that a standing 
army, to a limited extent, is necessary ; and no good reason 
can be assigned why any should exist, but which will equally 
prove that the present is not too large. To consider the 
preseut army as dangerous to our liberty, partakes, it is con- 
ceived, more of timidity than wisdom. Not to insist on the 
character of the officers, who, as a body, are high-minded and 
honorable men, attached to the principles of freedom by edu- 
cation and reflectioD, what well-founded apprehension can 
there be from an establishment distributed on so extended, a 
frontier, with many thousand miles intervening between the 
extreme points occupied ? But the danger, it may be said, 
is not so much from its numbers, as a spii*it hostile to 
liberty, by which, it is supposed, all regular armies are ac- 
tuated. This observation is probably true when applied to 
standing armies collected into large and powerful masses ; 
but, dispersed as ours is over so vast a surface, the danger, I 
conceive, is of an opposite character — that both officers and 
soldiers will lose their military habits and feelings, by sliding 
gradually into those purely civil. I proceed next to con- 
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sider whether any redaction can be made, with propriety, by 
changing the organization, or by reducing the number of 
officers of the line or the staff in proportion to the men. It 
is obvious that, as the officers are much more expensive, in 
proportion to their numbers, than the soldiers, the pay of 
the army, in relation to its aggregate numbers, must be in- 
creased or diminished with the increase or diminution of 
the former. It is impossible to fix any absolute proportion 
between officers and men which will suit every country and 
every service ; and the organization of different countries, 
and of different periods in the same country, has accordingly 
varied considerably. Our present organization, of which 
document marked A contains an exhibit, is probably as well 
or better adapted to the nature of our country and service, 
than any other, as it seems to be the result of experience ; 
for, by a reference to document marked B, it will be seen 
that it is nearly similar (with the exception of the general 
staff, in which the present is more extensive) to the organiza- 
tion of the military establishments of 1802 and 1808. It is 
believed that the proportion of officers of the line to the 
men, will require no further observations. 

The staff, as organized by the act of the last session, 
combines simplicity with efficiency, and it is considered to 
be superior to that of the periods to which I have reference. 
In estimating the expenses of the army, and particularly 
that of the staff, the two most expensive branches of it (the 
engineer and ordnance departments) ought not fairly to be 
included. Their duties are connected with the permanent 
preparation and defence of the country, and have so little 
reference to the existing military establishment, that if the 
army were reduced to a single regiment, no reduction could 
safely be made in either of them. To form a correct estimate 
of the duties of the other branches of the staff, and, conse- 
quently, the number of officers required, we must take into 
consideration not only the number of troops, but, what is 
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equally cssniitial, the number of posts and extent of country 
which tlii'v occupy. Were oiir military establiahment re- 
tlucedoue hall', it is obvious that, if tbe same j>08ts continued 
to be ocLU|'ii'd which now are, the same number of officers 
in the ([iiiLiiL'iuiaater's, commissary's, paymaster's, medical, 
nnd ailjutaiil and inspector geneml's depu'tments, would be 
rt'iiiiirt'd. 

To ci(iii|Kiro, then, as ia eometimes done, our staff with 
thoKc ol' Kiii'>{iL>an armies assembled in large bodies, is mani- 
festly niiliiii-. The act of tbu last session, it is believed, 
hfls niadi' all tlio reduction which ought to be attempted. It 
h«s rt'nil"riii ihe staff efficient, without making it expensiTe. 
Such II stiilV iri !iot only indispensable to the eiSciency of the 
army, bul is .lUo necessary to a proper economy in its dis- 
burse iiil'I its ; ami should an attempt be made at retrench- 
ment by iviUiuiug the present niuiiber, it would, in its conse- 
iiui.'ui'us, pmb^ibly jirove wasful'ul and extra v;i^aiit. 

In fai^t, no 2)art of our military organizatinii n'liuiies 
more attucilion in peace than tiic j^L'neral slafF. It is in evory 
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branches which would be necessary in actual service. With 
a defective staff, we must cany on our military operations 
under great disadvantages, and be exposed, particularly at 
the commencement of a war, to great losses, embarrassments, 
and disasters. As intimately connected with this part of the 
subject, it is proper to observe, that so many and such dis- 
tant small posts as our service requires, not only add to the 
expense of the army, by rendering a more numerous staff 
necessary, but they increase the price of almost every article 
of supply, and the difficulty of enforcing a proper responsi- 
bility and economy. To an army thus situated, the expenses 
and losses resulting from transportation alone constitute a 
considerable sum. Under the best management, our army 
must be more expensive, even were our supplies equally cheap, 
than European armies collected in large bodies, in the midst 
of populous and wealthy communities. These observations 
are not made to justify an improper management, or to di- 
vert the attention of the House from so important a subject 
as the expense of our military establishment. They, in fact, 
ought to have an opposite effect ; for just in the same pro- 
portion that it is liable to be expensive, ought the attention 
and effort of the Government to be roused to confine its ex- 
penses within the most moderate Umits which may-be prac- 
ticable. 

The next question which presents itself for consideration 
is, can the expenses of our military establishment be reduced, 
without injury to the public service, by reducing the pay and 
emoluments of the officers and soldiers ? There is no class 
in the community, whose compensation has advanced less 
smce the termination of the war of the revolution, than that 
of the officers and soldiers of our army. While money has 
depreciated more rapidly than at any other period, and the 
price of all of the necessaries of life has advanced proportion- 
ably, their compensation has remained nearly stationary. 
The effects are severely felt by the subaltern officers. It re- 
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qnires the most rigid economy for them to subsist on their 
pay and emoluments. Documents marked F and G- exhibit 
the pay and subsistence during the revolution, and as at pre- 
sent established ; and document marked H exhibits the allow- 
ance of clothing, fuel, forage, transportation, quarters, waiters, 
stationery, and straw, at the termination of the revolutionary 
war, and in 1802, 1815, and 1818. By a reference to those 
docimients, it will be seen that, under most of the heads, the 
variations of the different periods have been very small, and 
that, on a comparison of the whole, the pay of an officer is 
not near equal now, if allowance is made for the depreciation 
of money, to what it was during the revolution. I will ab- 
stain from further remarks, a^ it must be obvious, from these 
statements, that the expense of our military establishment 
cannot be materially reduced, without injury to the public 
service, by reducing the pay and emoluments of the officers 
and soldiers. 

It only remains to consider, in relation to this part of the 
resolution of the House, whether the expense of our military 
establishment can be reduced by a proper attention to its 
administration, or by a more rigid enforcement of responsi- 
bility and economy. Our military establishment is doubtless 
susceptible of great improvement in its administration. The 
field is extensive, and the attention of the Government has 
not heretofore been so strongly directed towards it as its im- 
portance deserves. Here all savings are real gains, not only 
in a moneyed, but a moral and political point of view. An 
inefficient administration, without economy or responsibility, 
not only exhausts the public resources, but strongly tends to 
contaminate the moral and political principles of the officers 
who are charged with the disbursements of the army. To 
introduce, however, a high state of economy and responsi- 
bility in the management of a subject so extensive and com- 
plicated as our military establishment, is a task of great dif- 
ficulty, and reauires not only a perfect organization of the 
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department charged with it, but a continued energetic and 
judicious enforcement of the laws and regulations established 
for its government. The organization is the proper sphere 
of I^slation, as the application of the laws and regulations 
is that of administration. The former has done all, or nearly 
aU, that can be done. It is believed that the organization 
of the War Department, as well as the general staff of the 
army, is not susceptible of much improvement. The act of 
the last session, regulating the staff, has not only made im- 
portant sa\dngs in the expenses of the army, but has given 
both to the Department and the staff a much more efficient 
organization than they ever before had. Every department 
of the army charged with disbursements, has now a proper 
head, who, under the laws and regulations, is responsible for 
its administration. The head of the Department is thus 
freed from detail, and has leisure to inspect and control the 
whole of the disbursements. Much time and reflection will 
be required to bring the system into complete operation, and 
to derive from it all the advantages which ought to be ex- 
pected. The extent of the saving which may result from it 
can only be ascertained by time and experience ; but, with 
an attentive and vigorous administration, it doubtless will be 
considerable. In war it will be much more difficult to en- 
force economy and responsibility ; but, with a system well 
organized, and with officers trained to method and punctu- 
ality, much of the waste and frauds which would otherwise 
take place in war, will be prevented. In peace, there can 
be no insuperable difficulty in attaining a high degree of re- 
sponsibility and economy. The mere moneyed responsibility, 
or that of purchases and disbursements, will be easily en- 
forced. The public now sustain much greater losses in the 
waste and improper use of public property, than in their 
moneyed transactions. In our military establishment, re- 
sponsibility in the latter is well checked, and not badly en- 
forced. The accounts are rendered with considerable punc- 

YOI* v.— 5 
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system which effects these in the greatest degree is the most 
perfect. The ration, as established by the act of the 16th 
March, 1802, experience proves to be ample in quantity, but 
not of the quality best calculated to secure either health or 
economy. It consists of eighteen ounces of bread, or flour ; 
one poimd and a quarter of beef, or three-quarters of a 
pound of pork ; one gill of rum, brandy, or whiskey ; but 
at the rate of two quarts of salt, four quarts of vinegar, four 
pounds of soap, and one pound and a half of candles, to 
every hundred rations. 

The objection to it, in relation to the health of the army, 
is fully stated in a report of the surgeon general to the War 
Department, marked I, which I would respectfully annex as 
a part of this report. Under this view of the subject, more 
need not to be added, except to urge its importance, both 
on the score of humanity and policy. 

Our people, even the poorest, being accustomed to a 
plentiful mode of living, require, to preserve their health, a 
continuation, in a considerable degree, of the same habits of 
life, in a camp ; and a sudden and great departure from it 
subjects them, as is proved by experience, to great mortality. 
Our losses, in the late and revolutionary wars, from this 
cause, were probably much greater than from the sword. 
However well qualified for war in other respects, in the mere 
capacity of bearing privations we are inferior to most na- 
tions. An American would starve on what a Tartar would 
live with comfort. In fact, barbarous and oppressed nations 
have, in this particular, a striking advantage, which, how- 
ever, ought to be more than compensated by the skill and 
resources of a free and civilized people. If, however, such a 
people want the skill and spirit to direct its resources to its 
defence, the very wealth, by which it ought to defend itself, 
becomes the motive for invasion and conquest. Besides, 
there is something shocking to the feelings, that in a coun- 
try of plenty beyond all others, in a country which ordina- 
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and moral and physical energy of the soldiers. The spirits 
ought to be placed in depot, and issued occasionally un- 
der the discretion of the commander. Thus used, its nox- 
ious effects would be avoided, and the troops, when great 
efforts were necessary, would, by a judicious use, derive im- 
portant benefits from it. Molasses, beer, and cider, accord- 
ing to circumstances, might be used as substitutes. The 
substitution of bacon and kiln-dried com meal in the South- 
em division will have, it is believed, valuable effects. They 
are both much more congenial to the habits of the people in 
that section of the country. Com meal has another, and, 
in my opinion, great and almost decisive advantage — it re- 
quires so little art to prepare it for use. It is not easy to 
make good bread of wheat flour, whilst it is almost impossi- 
ble to make bad of that of Indian corn. Besides, wheat is 
much more liable to be damaged than the Indian corn ; for 
the latter is better protected against disease, and the effects 
of bad seasons in time of harvest, than any other grain ; and, 
when injured, the good is easily separated from the bad. 
Experience proves it to be not less nutritious than wheat, or 
any other grain. Parched com constitutes the principal 
food of an Indian warrior ; and such are its nutritious 
qualities, that they can support long and fatiguing marches 
on it alone. 

I next proceed to consider the system of supplying the 
army with provisions, or the establishment of a commissa- 
riat ; and, as they are connected in their nature, I propose to 
consider that part of the resolution in relation to a commis- 
sariat, and the mode of issuing the rations, at the same 
time. 

The system established at the last session will, in time 
of peace, be adequate to the cheap and certain supply of the 
army. The act provides for the appointment of a commis- 
sary general, and as many assistants as the service may re- 
quire, and authorizes the President to assign to them their 
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duties in purchasing and issuing rations. It also directs 
that the ordinary supplies of the army should be purchased 
on contracts to bo made by the commissary general, and to 
be delivered, on inspection, in the bulk, at such places as 
shall be stipulated in the contract. Docun^ent marked J, 
contains the rules and regulations which have been estab- 
lished by the order of the President, and presents the ope- 
ration of the system in detail. It is believed that it is as 
well guarded against fraud as any other departnckent of out 
military supplies ; and, judging from the contracts already 
formed under it, will, when improved by experience, proba- 
bly make a considerable saving. It would improve the sys- 
tem, to authorize the appointment of two deputy conmiis- 
saries, one for each division, with the pay, rank, and emolu- 
ments of major of infantry, to be taken from the line, or 
from citizens ; and so to amend the act of the last session, 
as to authorize the President to appoint the assistant com- 
missaries, either from the line or from citizens. When the 
assistant commissary is not taken from the line, to make his 
pay equal to that of a subaltern appointed from the line, it 
ought to be fifty dollars per month, with two rations a day. 
It should be the duty of the deputy commissaries to perform 
such service as the commissary general might prescribe, and 
particularly to inspect the principal depots, and, in cases of 
necessity, to make the necessary purchasesw When a suita- 
ble subaltern cannot be had, or when his services are neces- 
sary in the line, the power proposed to be vested in the 
President to select from citizens would be important. It is 
not believed that any other alteration would be necessary in 
peace ; but the system would require great enlargement in 
war, to render it sufficiently energetic to meet the many vi- 
cissitudes incidental to the operation of war. It would 
then be necessary to divide the system into two divisions ; 
one for purchasing, and the other for issuing of rations, with 
as many deputy commissaries of purchases and issues as 
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there may be armies and military difitricts, to whom ought 
to be added a suitable number of assistants. The basis of 
the system ought in war to be the same as is now established. 
The ordinary supplies ought to be by contract on public 
proposals. By a judicious collection of provisions at proper 
depots, combined with an active and energetic system of 
transportation, it would be seldom necessary to resort to any 
other mode of purchasing. To provide, however, for con- 
tingencies, the purchasing department ought to be efficiently 
organized, and a branch of it, as already stated, attached to 
each army and military department. As it is the means to 
be resorted to in cases of necessity, it ought to possess those 
high and discretionary powers which do not admit of exact 
control It is, in its nature, liable to many abuses ; and to 
prevent them from being great, more efficient regulations 
and checks are required than in any other branch of the 
general staff. 

The defects of the new contract system are so univer- 
sally acknowledged by those who have experienced its opera- 
tion in the late war, that it cannot be necessary to make 
many observations in relation to it. Nothing can appear 
more absurd, than that the success of the most important 
military operations, on which the very fate of the country 
may depend, should ultimately rest on men who are subject 
to no military responsibility, and on whom there is no other 
hold than the penalty of a bond. When we add to this ob- 
servation, that it is often the interest of a contractor to fail 
at the most critical juncture, when the means of supply be- 
come the most expensive, it seems strange that the system 
should have been continued for a single campaign. It may 
be said that, when the contractor fails, the commander has 
a right to purchase at his risk, by which the disasters which 
naturally result from a failure may be avoided. The obser- 
vation is more specious than solid. If, on failure of the con- 
tractor, there existed a well-organized system for purchasing 
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fitmcting such roads and canals as may deserve and require 
the aid of Government, with a view to miHtary operations 
in time of war ; — the transportation of munitions of war ; — 
and also a statement of the nature of the works above men- 
tioned, which have been commenced, the progress which has 
been made, and the means and prospect of their completion ; 
together with such information as, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, shall be material in relation to the objects of the reso- 
lution ; " — I have the honor to make the following report : — 

A judicious system of roads and canals, constructed for ^ 
the convenience of commerce, and the transportation of the ) 
mail only, without any reference to military operations, is I 
itself among the most efficient means for ^' the more com- ( / 
plete defence of the United States." Without adverting to ' 
the fact, that the roads and canals which such a system 
would require, are, with few exceptions, precisely those which 
would be required for the operation of war, such a system, 
by consolidating our Union, and increasing our wealth and y 
fiscal capacity, would add greatly to our resources in war. 
It is in a state of war, when a nation is compelled to put all 
of its resources in men, money, skill, and devotion to coun- 
try, into requisition, that its Government realizes, in its secu- 
rity, the beneficial effects from a people made prosperous 
and happy by a wise direction of its resources in peace. 
But I forbear to pursue this subject, though so interesting, 
and which, the further it is pursued, will the more clearly 
establish the intimate connection between the defence and 
safety of the country and its improvement and prosperity, 
as I do not conceive that it constitutes the immediate object 
of this report 

There is no country to which a good system of military 
roads and canals is more indispensable than to the United 
States. As great as our military capacity is, when compared 
with the number of our people, yet, when considered in re- 
lation to the vast extent of our country, it is very small ; 
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and if so great an extent of tenitoty rendera it veiy difflcuH 
to conquer us, as has frequently been observed, it ought not 
to be forgotten that it renders it no less difficult for the 
Government to afford protection to every portion. of tbe 
community. In the very nature of things the difficulty of 
protecting every part, so long as our population bears so 
small a proportion to the extent of the country, cannot b« 
entirely overcome, but it may be very greatly diminished, 
by a good system of military roads and canals. The neces- 
nty of such a system is still more apparent, if we take into 
consideration the character of our political maxims and in 
; stitutions. Opposed in principle to a large standing army, 
/onr main reliance for defence must be on tbe militia, to be 
called out frequently from a great distance, and under the 
pressure of an actual invasion. The experience of the late 
war amply proves, in the present state of our internal im- 
provements, the delay, the uncertainty, the anxiety, and ex- 
hausting effects of such calls. The facts are too recent to 
require details, and the impression too deep to be soon for^ 
gotten. As it is the part of wisdom to profit by experience, 
so it is of the utmost importance to prevent a recurrence of 
a similar state of things, by the application of a portion of 
our means to the construction of such roads and canals as 
are required, " with a view to mihtary operations in time of 
war, the transportation of the munitions of war, and more 
\complcte defence of the United States." 

In all questions of military preparations, three <^ our 
frontiers require special attention : tbe Eastern, or Atlantic 
frontier ; the Northern, or Canadian frontier ; and/the 
Southern, or tlie frontier of the Gulf of Mexico. On the 
west and north-west we are secure, — except against Indian 
hostilities ; and the only military preparations required in 
that quarter are such as are necessary to keep tbe Indian 
tribes in awe, and to protect the frontier from their ravages. 
All of our great military efforts growing out of a war with a 
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Earopean power, must, for the present, be directed towards 
our Eastern, Northern, or Southern frontiers ; and the roads 
and canals which will enable the Government to concentrate 
its means for defence, promptly and cheaply, on the vulner- 
able ix)ints of either of these frontiers, are those which, in a 
military point of view, require the aid of the Gtovemment. 
I propose to consider each of those frontiers separately, — 
beginning with the Atlantic, which, in many respects, is the 
weakest and most exposed. 

From the mouth of the St. Croix to that of the St. 
Mary's, the two extremes of this frontier, is a distance along 
the line of the coast and principal bays, without following 
their sinuosities, of about 2,100 miles. On this line, includ- 
ing its navigable rivers and bays, are situated our most 
populous cities, the great depots of the wealth and commerce 
of the country. That portion of it which extends to the 
Chesapeake has, with the exception of the cities and their 
immediate neighborhood, a sparse population, with a low 
marshy country, extending back from 100 to 150 miles. To 
the north of the Chesapeake, inclusive, it affords every where 
deep and bold navigable bays and rivers, which readily admit 
vessels of any size. Against a line so long, so weak, so ex- 
posed, and presenting such strong motives for depredations, 
— hostilities the most harassing and exhausting may be 
carried on by a naval power ; and should the subjugation of 
the countr)' ever be attempted, it is probable that against 
this frontier, facing Europe, — the seat of the great powers of 
the world, — the principal efforts would be turned. Thus 
circumstanced, it is the duty of the Gtovemment to render it 
as secure as possible. For much of this security we ought 
to look to a navy and a judicious and strong system of forti- 
fications ; but not to the neglect of such roads and canals as 
will enable the Government to concentrate, promptly and 
cheaply, at any point which may be menaced, the necessary 
force and means for defence. To resist ordinary hostilities^ 
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having for their object the destruction of our towns, and the 
exhaustion of our means, the force ought to be drawn from 
the country lying between the coast and the soiirces of the 
principal riven which discharge through it into the ocean ; 
but to resiat greater efforts, aiming at conquest, should it 
ever be attempted, the force and resources of the whole com- 
munity must be brought into resistance. To concentrate, 
then, a sufScient force on any point of this frontier which 
may be invaded, troops must be marched, and munitions of 
war transported, either along the line of the coast, or from the 
interior of the Atlantic States to the coast ; or, should the 
invading force be of such magnitude as to require it, from 
the Western States ; and the roads and canals necessary for 
the defence of this frontier, are those which will render these 
operations prompt, certain, and economical. 

From the coast to the Alleghany Mouotuns, and the high 
land sepamting the streams which enter into the St. Lawrence 
from those of the Atlantic, in which the principal Atlantic 
rivers take their rise, the distance may be averaged at about 
250 miles ; and the whole extent from the St. Mary's to the 
8t. Croix is intersected at short intervals by laige navigable 
rivers, and the principal roads of this portion of our conntiy, 
through which its great commercial opeiations are carried 
on. These, uded by the steamboats now introduced on al- 
most all of our great rivers, present great facilities to collect 
the militia from the interior, and to transport the necessary 
supplies and munitions of war. 

^Tuch tmdoubtedly remains to be done to perfect the roads 
and improve the navigation of the rivers ; but this, for the 
most part, may be safely left to the States, and the com- 
mercial cities particularly interested, as the appropriate ob- 
jects of their care and exertions. The attention of both has 
recently been much turned towards these objects, and a few 
years will probably add much to facilitate the intercourse be- 
tween the coast and the interior of the Atlantic States. 
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Very diflTerent is the case with the great and important line f 
of communication, extending along the coast through the S 
Atlantic States. No object of the kind is more important ; • 
and there is none to which State or individual capacity is 
more inadequate. It must be perfected by the General , 
Grovemment, or not be perfected at all, at least for many \ 
yeai-s. No one or two States have a sufficient interest. It / 
is immediately beneficial to more than half of the States of 
the Union, and, without the aid of the Q^neral Government, 
would require their co-operation. It is at all times a most 
important object to the nation, and, in a war with a naval 
power, is almost indispensable to our military, commercial, 
and financial operations. It may, in a single view, be con- 
sidered the great artery of the country ; and when the 
coasting trade is suspended by war, the vast intercourse be- 
tween the North and South, which annually requires 500,000 
tons of shipping, and which is necessary to the commerce, 
the agriculture, and manufactures of more than half of the 
Union, seeks this channel of communication. If it were 
thoroughly opened by land and water ; — if Louisiana were 
connected by a durable and well-finished road with Maine, 
and Boston with Savannah, by a well-established line of in- 
land navigation, for which so many facilities are presented, 
more than half of the pressure of war would be removed. A 
country so vast in its means, and abounding in its various 
latitudes with almost all of the. products of the globe, is al- 
most a world of itself ; and with the facility of intercourse, 
to perfect which the disposable means of the country is ade- 
quate, would flourish and prosper under the pressure of a 
war withf any power. But, dropping this more elevated view, 
and considering the subject only as it regards "military 
operations in time of war, and the transportation of the mu- 
nitions of war," what^ould contribute so much as this com- 
munication to the effectual and cheap defence of our Atlantic 
frontier ? Take the line of inland navigation along the coast, 
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is one of the most important links in the line of communi- 
cation, and its defence against a naval force ought, if practi- 
cable, to be rendered complete. It was carefuUy surveyed 
the last sunmier by skilful officers for this purpose, in part, 
and it is expected that their report will throw much light 
upon this important subject. Long Island iSound, another 
part of the line which is exposed, can be fully defended by a 
naval force only. It remains, in relation to the defence of 
the Atlantic frontier, to consider the means of communication 
between it and the Western States, which require the aid of 
the Government Most of the observations made relative to 
the increased strength and capacity of the country to bear up 
under the pressure of war, from the coastwise communication, 
are applicable in a high degree at present, and are daily be- 
coming more so, to those with the Western States ; and 
should a war for conquest ever be waged against us (an event 
not probable, but not to be laid entirely out of view), the 
roads and canals necessary to complete the communication with 
that portion of our country would be of the utmost importance. 
The interest of commerce and the spirit of rivalry be- 
tween the great Atlantic cities will do much to perfect the 
means of intercourse with the West. The most important 
lines of communication appear to be from Albany to the 
Lakes ; fix)m Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Richmond, to the Ohio River; and from Charleston and 
Augusta to the Tennessee, — all of which are now command- 
ing the attention, in a greater or less degree, of the sections 
of the country immediately interested. But in such great 
undertakings, so interesting in every point of view to the 
whole Union, and which may ultimately become necessary to 
its defence, the expense ought not to fall wholly on the por- 
tions of the country immediately interested. As the Govern- 
ment has a deep stake in them, and as the system of defence 
will not be perfect without their completion, it ought, at 
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leaat, to bear a proportional share of the expense of their 
conBtmctioQ. 

/"i. proceed next to consider the roads and caoals connect- 
ed with the defence of onr northern frontier. That portion 
of it which extends to the east of Lake Champlun has not 
heretofore been the scene of extensive military operations, 
and I am not sufficiently acquainted with the nature of the 
country to venture an opinion whether we may hereafter be 
called on to make considerable military efibrts in that quarter. 
Without, then, designating any military improvements as 
connected with this portion of our northern frontier, I would 
sorest the propriety, should Congress approve of the plan for 
a military survey of the country, to be hereafter proposed, to 
make a Burvey of it the duty of the engineers who may be 
V designated for that purpose. 

^ For the defence of the other part of this line of frontier, 
the most important objects are, a canal or water communica- 
tion between Albany and Lake George and Lake Ontario, and 
between Pittsbui^ and Lake Erie. The two former have been 
commenced by the State of New York, and will, when complet- 
ed, connected with the great inland navigation along the coast, 
enable the Government, at a moderate expense, and in a 
short time, to transport munitions of-war, and to concentrate 
its troops from any portion of the Atlantic States, fresh and 
unexhauBted by the fatigue of marching, on the inland froo- 
tier of the State of New York. The road commenced by 
order of the Executive, from Plattsburg to Sacketts Harbor, 
is essentially connected with military operations on this por- 
tion of the northern frontier. A water communication from 
Pittsburg to Lake Erie would greatly increase our power on the 
upper lakes. The Alleghany River, by its main branch, is said 
to be navigable nithin seven miles of Lake Erie, and by French 
Creek within sixteen miles. Pittsburg is the great mili- 
tary depot of the country to the west of the Alleghanies ; and, 
if it were connected by a canal with Lake Erie, would fiimiBb 
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military supplies with facility to the upper lakes as well as to 
the country watered by the MississippL If to these commu- 
nications we add a road from Detroit to Ohio, which has al- 
ready been commenced, and a canal from the IlliDois Biver to 
Lake Michigan, which the growing population of the State 
of Illinois renders very important, all the facilities which 
would be essential, to carry on military operations in time of 
war, and the transportation of the munitions of war, for the 
defence of the western portion of our northern frontiers, 
would be afforded. 

It only remains to consider the system of roads and canals 
connected with the defence of our southern frontier, or that 
on the Gulf of Mexico. For the defence of this portion of 
our country, though at present weak of itself, nature has 
done much. The bay of Mobile, and the entrance into the 
Mississippi through all its channels, are highly capable of de- 
knee. A military survey has been made, and the necessary 
fortifications have been commenced, and will be in a few 
years completed. But the real strength of this frontier is 
the Mississippi, which is no less the cause of its security than 
that of its commerce and wealth. Its rapid stream, aided by 
the force of steam, can, in the hour of danger, concentrate at 
once an irresistible force. Made strong by this noble river, lit- 
tle remains to be done by roads and canals for the defence of 
our southern frontier. The continuation of the road along 
the Atlantic coast from Milledgeville to New Orleans, and the 
completion of the road which has already been commenced 
from the Tennessee River to the same place, with the inland 
navigation through the canal of Carondelet, Lake Ponchar- 
train, and the islands along the coast, to Mobile, covered 
against the operations of a naval force, every facility required 
for the transportation of the munitions of war, and move- 
ments and concentration of troops, to protect this distant 
and important frontier, would be aflforded. Such are the 
roculs and canals which military operations in time of war, 

TOL. T.— 4 
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the transpoTtation of the munitions of war, and the more 
complete defence of the United States, require. Many of 
the roads and canals which have been suggested, are no doubt 
of the first importance to the commerce, the manufactures, the 
agriculture, and pohtical prosperity of the country, but are 
not, for that reason, less usefid or necessary for military pur- 
poses. It is, in feet, one of the great advantages of our 
country, enjoying so many others, that, whether we regard its 
internal improvements in relation to military, civil, or political 
purposes, very nearly the same system, in all its parts, is re- 
quired. The road or canal can scarcely he designated, which 
is highly useful for military operations, that is not equally 
required for the industry or political prosperity of the com- 
munity. If those roads or canals had been pointed out which 
are necessary for military purposes only, the list would have 
been small indeed. I have therefore presented all, without 
regard to the fact that they might be employed for other 
uses, which, in the event of war, would be necessary to give 
economy, certainty, and success to our military operations, 
and which, if they had been completed before the late war, 
wotdd, by their savings in that single contest in men, money, 
and reputation, have more than indemnified the country lor 
the expense of their constructioa / I have not prepared an 
estimate of expenses, nor pointed out the particular routes 
for the roads or canals recommended, as I conceive that 
this can he ascertained with satisfaction only by able and skil- 
ful engiBecrs, after a careful survey and examination, 

I would therefore respectfully surest, as the basis of the 
system, and the first measure in the plan for the apphcation 
of such means as are in the power of Congress, that Con- 
gress should direct such a survey and estimate to be made, 
and the result laid before them as soon as practicable. The 
expense would be inconsiderable, for, as the army can furnish 
able military and topographical engineers, it would be prin- 
cipally confined to the employment of one or mote skilful 
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civil engineers, to be associated with them. By their com- 
bined skill, an efficient system of military roads and canals 
would be presented in detail, accompanied with such estimates 
of expenses as may be relied on. Thus, full and satisfactory 
information would be had ; and though some time might be 
lost in the commencement of the system, it would be more 
than compensated by its assured efficiency when completed. 

For the construction of the roads and canals which Con- 
gress may choose to direct, the army, to a certain extent^ 
may be brought in aid of the moneyed resources of the 
country. The propriety of employing the army on works of 
public utility cannot be doubted. Labor adds to its useful- 
ness and health. A mere garrison life is equally hostile to 
its vigor and discipline ; both officers and men become the 
subjects of its deleterious effects. But when the vast extent 
of our country is compared with the extent of our military es- 
tablishment, and taking into consideration the necessity of em* 
ploying the soldiers on fortifications, barracks, and roads, con- 
nected with remote frontier posts, we ought not to be sanguine 
in the expectation of aid to be derived from the army in the 
construction of permanent military roads and canals at a 
distance from the frontiers. When our military posts come 
to be extended up the Mississippi and Missouri as far as is 
contemplated, the military frontier of the United States, 
not including sinuosities, and the coasts of navigable bays 
and lakes opening into our country (as was stated in 
a former report), will present a line of more than nine 
thousand miles, and, including them, of more than eleven 
thousand. Thinly scattered along so extensive a frontier, 
it will be impossible, I fear, without leaving some points 
exposed, to collect any considerable bodies in the interior 
of the country to construct roads and canals. 

As connected with this subject, I would respectfully 
suggest the propriety of making an adequate provision for 
the soldiers while regularly and continually employed in 
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coiiBtracting woAs of public ntUity. The preBent allowance 
is fifteen cents a day, which is considered anfficient in oc- 
casicmal &tigue duty, such as ia now done at most of the 
posts ; hut if syBtematic employ on permanent works should 
he made the regular duty of soldiers who can be spared for 
that purpose, a compensation (taking into the estimate the 
obligation of the QovemmeDt to provide medical attendance 
and pensions to the diseased and disabled soldiers), not 
much short of the wages of daily labor, ought to be granted 
to them. Without such provision, wMch is dictated by 
justice, an increase of desertion and difficulty in obtaining 
recruits ought to be expected. Among the leading induce- 
ments to enlist is the exemption fix)m labor ; and if the life 
of a soldier should be equally subjected to it as that of other 
citizens in the same grade, he will prefer, if the wages are 
much inferio)', to labor for himself instead of laboring for the 
pnblic. The pay of a soldier is sixty dollars per annum ; and 
if he were allowed, when employed permanently on fatigue, 
twenty-five cents a day, and suppose him to be employed two 
hundred days in the year, his compensation, including his pay, 
would be one hundred and ten dollars per annum — a sum, it 
is thought, considerably short of the averse wages of Labor. 
If this sum should be allowed, the greater portion of it 
ought to be paid at the expiration of the term of enlistment. ■ 
If fifteen cents a day were so reserved, and the soldier should 
be employed one thousand days in the five years for which 
be is enlisted, it would constitute a sum of one hundred and 
fitly dollars, to be paid at the expiration of his term, which 
ought, in the same manner as the bounty knd, to be made 
to depend on an honorable dischai^. This would furnish 
an important hold on the fidelity of the soldiers, and would 
be a powerful check to the great and growing crime of deser- 
tion. An honorable discharge is now worth but little to the 
soldier ; and the consequence is, that desertions are more 
frequent with those enlisted since the war than those who 
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were then enlisted, and are entitled to the bounty in land 
on their honorable discharge ; the latter patiently waits the 
expiration of his term of service, while the former frequently . 
seizes the first favorable opportunity for desertion. ^^/^ 

Should Congress think proper to commence a system of 
roads and canals for the ^'more complete defence of the 
United States," the disbursement of the sums appropriated 
for the purpose might be made by the Department of War, 
under the direction of the President. Where incorporated 
companies are already formed, or the road or canal already 
commenced under the superintendence of a State, it perhaps 
would be advisable to direct a subscription on the part of 
the United States, on such terms and conditions as might 
be thought proper. / In other cases, and where the army 
cannot be made to execute it, the work ought to be done by 
contract, under the superintendence and inspection of officers 
of the engineer corps, to be detailed for that purpose. It is 
thus the Government will be able, it is thought, to construct 
on terms at least as favorable as corporate companies. The 
system of constructing all public works (which admit of it) 
by contract would be attended with important advantages. 
It has recently been adopted in the construction of fortifica- 
tions, and, it is expected, will be attended with beneficial 
effects. The principal works at Mobile and New Orleans 
have been contracted for on terms considerably under the esti- 
mate of the engineers. Such a system extended to military 
roads and canals, combined with a careful inspection and super- 
intendence by skilful engineer, wiU enable the Government 
to complete them with^nom^, durabiHty, and dispatch. 
^ In the view which has been taken, I have thought it 
improper, under the resolution of the House, to discuss the 
constitutional question, or how far the system of internal im- 
piovements which has been presented, may be carried into \ 
effect on the principles of our Qt)vemment ; and, therefore, ) 
the whole of the arguments which are used, and the measures ) 
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/ proposed, must be considered as depending on the deciskm c^ 

^ tliat qaestion. 
^ The only militaiy roads whioh have been conmienced are, 
from Flattsburg to Sacketts Harbor, through the Chateaa- 
gay country ; from the northern boundary of the State of 
TennesBee, and crossing the Tennessee River, near the Muscle 
Shoals, to Madisonville, Louisiaua ; and from Detroit to 
Fort Meigs, at the foot of the rapids of the Miami of the 
Lakes. Documents marked A, B, and C, show the progress 
which has been made. These roads have been commenced, 
and thus far completed, by the labor of the sddiers, who, 
while they are so employed, receive fifteen cents per day, 
with an extra allowance of a gill of whiskey. The labor of 
the troops is the only means within the reach of the de- 
partment of completing these roads ; and as the troops are 
so employed only when they are not engaged in active ser- 
vice, it is impossible to state, with accuracy, when the roads 
will be completed. 
V. J. C. Calhous. 

He Hon. Ee(bt Clat, Bpe&ker of the Houm of ReprcMuUtivw. 
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Li relation to an additional Military Academy, com- 
manicated to the House of Representatives, Janu- 
ary 29, 1819. 

Dwumxiuxt of WiX, January lUA, 1819. 

In reply to that part of yonr letter of the 20th of No- 
vember, which requests my opinion on the expediency of es- 
tablishing one or more additional military academies, and 
their places of location, and such other information and facta 
as I may deem proper to communicate on these subjects, 
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with the probable annual , expenses of these establishments, 
I have the honor to make the following statement : — 

The number of cadets now authorized by law is two hun- 
dred and fifty, who are divided into four classes ; the cadets 
of one of which every year terminate their studies, and are 
promoted into the army. As the academy is now nearly 
full, it is probable that the number which will annually ter- 
minate their studies, and, consequently, will be candidates 
for promotion, will not be much short of fifty. The num- 
ber of vacancies in the army, which have occurred from the 
Ist of August, 1816, to the 1st of May, 1818, has been one 
hundred and forty-eight, or about eighty-four per annum ; 
but, as it is probable that the causes which have operated to 
produce so many vacancies in this time have been accidental, 
and consequent on the change from active service to the in- 
activities of a peace establishment, there will not, it is be- 
Ueved, in future be so many ; and that the cadets who will 
annually terminate their studies at West Point will be equal, 
or nearly so, to the annual average vacancies. In this view 
of the subject, an additional military academy would not 
now be required. But it seems to me that the question 
ought not to be determined by a reference simply to the 
wants of our military peace establishment, which, from our 
geographical position, and the policy of our Government, 
will always bear a small proportion to the population of the 
country, and to our military establishment in time of war. 
So far from graduating the number or extent of our military 
academies, by the want of the army in time of peace, the 
opposite principle would probably be more correct ; that, 
in proportion, as our regular military establishment is small, 
the Government ought to be careful to disseminate, by edu- 
cation, a knowledge of the art of war. 

The army itself is a practical school of this art, which, 
except in the higher branches, may, where it bears a large 
proportion to the population of the country, supersede other 
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of establishing a school of practice, to be fixed near the seat 
of Government. On this important subject, I respectfully 
annex, as a part of this communication, a report from Gen- 
eral Bernard and Colonel McRee to this Department, in 
which the subject is so fully discussed as to supersede the 
necessity of any further observations. The expenses of erect- 
ing the necessary buildings for an additional military acad- 
emy, on a scale as extensive as that at West Point, would 
cost about one hundred and thirty thousand dollars, of which 
sum, however, but a small part would be required for this 
year. The current expenses of the institution would (ex- 
cluding the pay of the cadets, which is sixteen dollars per 
month, and two rations per day) probably amount to about 
twenty-two thousand dollars per annum. 

For the school of practice there would be but little ex- 
pense, except the erection of the necessary buildings for the 
accommodation of the institution. The pay of the superin- 
tendent and professors, should they be even taken from citi- 
zens, would not exceed eight thousand five hundred dollars, 
which would constitute nearly the whole of the current ex- 
pense, as the lieutenants of the artillery and engineers, 
while at the institution, will not receive any additional pay 
or emoluments. The expense of the buildings may be esti- 
mated at eighty thousand dollars, of which, however, but a 
small part would be required for the present year. 

I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

Hon. R. M. JoicvsoN, Chairman of the Committee ) 
on Military Affair^ House of Bepresentatiyee. ( 
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for the year 1819, comiuaiiicated to the 
House of Representatives, December 23, 1818. 

DEPAmuNt OP Wak, Detember 19M, 1818. 

SiH, — I have received your three letters of the 16th and 
17th instaat, in relation to the eetimates of the War De- 
partment for the year 1819 ; in answer to which I respect- 
fhlly Btibmit, for the consideration of the committee, the re- 
ports and Btatements upon which the estimates were formed. 
It is believed that they will afford a much fuller and more 
satisfactory view of the reasons which governed the Depart- 
ment in determining the amount of the respective appropria- 
tions which have been asked for, than could be presented 
within the ordinaiy limits of a letter. The documents are 
BO voluminous, that, to avoid the trouble of copying, I have 
transmitted the originals ; and I must request of you to re- 
turn them, after the committee shall have done with them. 
Should it be thought advisable to lay any part of them be- 
fore the House, they can be copied for that purpose. 

tinder the head of " pay of the army," it is estimated 
that there will be a probable balance, at the end of the year, 
of about $300,000 ; and, consequently, that Hum may be 
deducted from the appropriation of the ensuing year. Or- 
ders have been given to suspend the works at Rouse's Point 
until the line between the United States and Lower Canada 
shall be determined. The sum of 9200,000, which was es- 
timated for it, will probably not be required, and may be 
omitted in the appropriation for fortifications. 

Since the estimates were formed, the contracts under the 
new system for supplying the army with provisions after the 
1st of June next have been completed, and it is ascertained 
that a reduction may be made under the head of subeost- 
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ence. The contract system will terminate on the Ist of 
June next. To complete the deliveries under the present 
contracts until that time will probably require the sum of 
1303,441 ; and it is estimated that the expense of subsist- 
ence from the 1st of June, 1819, at which time the system 
of supplying the army by companies will commence, until 
the Ist of June, 1820, cannot exceed ^503,700 ; but as 
four fifths of the rations will be required, by the terms of 
the contracts, to be delivered between the 1st of June, 1819, 
and the Ist of January, 1820, the sum of $403,160 will be 
necessary to meet the deliveries in 1819 ; and consequently, 
the whole appropriation required for the next year, under 
this head, will be $706,601, instead of $858,125, the sum 
stated in the estimate. On a review of the estimate for 
clothing, it is believed that the sum of $400,000 will be 
ample ; and, consequently, $30,000 may be subtracted from 
the estimate. Document marked E, will show on what 
grounds the sum of $50,000 is asked for the medical and 
hospital department. On the 1st of January, last it was es- 
timated that there was a balance of $15,000, which, added 
to the sum appropriated for the current year, viz., $15,000, 
makes $30,000, as applicable to the service of this year ; in 
addition to which, there was transferred to this item, by or- 
der of the President, during the present year, the sum of 
$50,000. The disbursements in the medical and hospital 
department will probably not fall short oi $70,000 during 
the present year. 

By the statement from the Ordnance Department, 
marked G, it will appear that no new contract has been 
made during the present year for cannon, except with Wirt 
& Clark ; and, consequently, the estimates under that item 
are on account of old contracts, and will be necessary to 
meet the engagements under them. It will also appear that 
the sum of $70,000, instead of $50,000, will be required for 
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the nrsonal lit Atigasta. The estimate for the arEenal at 
Fi'ankfi.ivt is to complete the works commenced there. 

The apiiiiipriationa already made, of 8200,000 on account 
of siil'sistoiice, !\nd 850,000 for arrearages for holding Indian 
treaties, will of course be deducted from thtir respective 
items in the- ;:c'nfral appropriation. 

There will jirobably be a balance, under the head of 
bounties ;mii jircimmufi, of near ?30,000 ; which sum will 
be applii'iible lo the service of the ensuing year, and may be 
taken fniiii the sura contained in the estimates. 

Tlie a]ipr(.ipiiation8 made for the current expenses of the 
army, for the year 1818, amounted to 83,599,245, which, 
of course, e."iclude8 the disbursements for fortifications and 
ordnancGj which are of a permanent nature. The appro- 
priation asked for the current expenses of the year 1819, 
excluding the same disbursements, and estimating the ex- 
pense of subsiHtence under the new system of supjilying the 
army, lor seven months only (viz., from the l^t of June, 
1819, until Ihe l.st of Jamiitry, 1820), amomits to 83,0*771780, 
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Extra Pay to Soldiers on Fatigue Duty. Communica- 
ted to the House of Representatives, Jan. 15, 1819. 

DiPAETMSirr or Wab, January 14^A, 1819. 

In confonnity with the resolutions of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 6th and 7th instant, ^^ directing the Sec- 
retary of War to report to the House of Representatives the 
present strength and distribution of the army of the United 
States, and to subjoin to such report the number and value 
of the extra days' labor performed by the several detach- 
ments thereof, respectively, in the year ending on the 30th 
day of October last, upon roads or other objects of fatigue 
duty ; together with a statement of such objects, if any there 
are, of a similar nature, to which it is contemplated to di- 
rect the labor of the troops in the current year, distinguish- 
ing the sums expended on roads ; and, also, to include in the 
report of the strength of the army called for by the resolu- 
tion of the 6th instant, the amount in value, if any, of the 
extra compensation in subsistence, clothing, or pay, allowed 
the troops for extra labor during the yecu: ending on the 30th 
of October last, in fatigue duties, distinguishing that which 
has been bestowed in compensation for labor on roads ; " I 
have the honor to state that the report which I had the 
honor to lay before the House, the 18th of November last, 
in compliance with the resolution of the House of Bepresen- 
tatives of the 20th of April, 1818, gives the strength and 
distribution of the army of the United States. 

The report of the Third Auditor of the Treasury De- 
partment, transmitted herewith, furnishes " the number and 
value of the extra days' labor performed by the several de- 
tachments of the army, in the year ending the 1st day of 
October, 1818, upon roads and other objects of fatigue du- 
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ty. In relstioa to " sucli objects of a similar nature, to 
which it is contemplated to direct the labor of the troops in 
the preseot year," I have to state, that it is contemplated to 
employ the soldiers, as lar as practicable, upon the road be- 
tween FtattBburg sad Sacketts Harbor, in the State of New 
York ; upon the road tiom Detroit to Fort Meigs, in the 
State of Ohio ; upon the road from the Muscle Shoal, in 
Tennessee, to Madisonville, &c. ; and upon fortifications and 
the repairs of barracks, particularly in constructing the bar- 
racks at Baton Bouge. Ko extra subsistence, except whis> 
key, nor extra articles of dothing, are allowed to soldiers 
while employed on extra labor ; when a greater quantity of 
clothing than what is allowed by fixed regulations is issued, 
its value is deducted from the pay of the soldier. 

I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 

John C. Calhoun. 

He Speaker of the Hooao of RepresentativM of the UniUd Slate«. 



In relation to the Tellow Stone Expedition. 

DEPABTVEMTor Wa», DtctmbiT 29fA, 1819. 

Sib, — In reply to your letter of the — — , requesting to 
be informed of the expenditures which have been, and which 
are likely to be, incurred in fitting out and prosecuting the 
expedition ordered to the mouth of the Yellow Stone, on the 
Missouri Biver, and of the objects intended to be accomplished 
by the expedition, I have the honor to make the following 
statement : — 

The inclosed report and estimates from the Quarter- 
master Glencra], marked Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, with a state- 
ment of the duty performed, and that which is contemplated, 
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exhibits the expense of the expedition up the Missouri, for 
the last, and next succeeding three years, with a similar 
statement in relation to that on the Mississippi. Though 
the last is not referred to in your letter, yet, as the two 
movements constitute a part of the same system of mecusures, 
I believed that it would not be unacceptable to the Com- 
mittee to receive a statement of the whole expenses incurred, 
or likely to be incurred, in its execution. 

The expedition ordered to the mouth of the Yellow Stone, 
or rather to the Mandan Village (for the military occupation 
of the former, depending on circumstances, is not yet finally 
determined on), is a part of a system of measures, which has 
for its objects, the protection of our north-western frontier, 
and the extension of our fur trade. It is on that frontier 
only, that we have much to fear from Indian hostilities. The 
tribes to the south-west are either so inconsiderable, or sur- 
rounded by white population, and, what is not of less im- 
portance, so cut off from intercourse with all foreign nations, 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe that we shall in 
fixture be almost wholly exempt from Indian warfere m that 
quarter. Very different is the condition of those on our 
north-western border. They are open to the influence of a 
foreign power, and many of the most warlike and powerful 
tribes, who, by the extension of our settlements, are becom- 
ing our near neighbors, are yet very little acquainted with 
our power. To guard against their hostility, it has been 
thought proper to increase our forces on that frontier, from 
one to three regiments ; and to occupy new posts, better cal- 
culated to cut off intercourse between the Indians residing in 
our territory, and foreign traders, or posts ; and to garrison 
them with a force sufficiently strong to overawe the neighbor- 
ing tribes. With this view, measures have been taken to es- 
tablish strong posts at the Council Bluff, and the Mandan 
Village, on the Missouri ; at the mouth of the St. Peter's, on 
the Mississippi ; and the Falls of St. Mary's between Lakes 
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Superior and Huron. The poBta at Green Bay, Cfaic^o, 
Rdck IslfiiiJ. and Prairie du Chien, will still be continued. 
Tlie posts !it the month of the St. Peter's, and the Council 
Bluff, have iilruady been oucujiied ; and at the Mandan Vil- 
lage will jn'uhahly be, the next euramer. The position at the 
Falls of St. Miiry'fl, has been reconnoitered, and it is intended 
to make iiroiuiratioBB the next Biimmer to occupy it. The 
oceuputiuu of these posts with an adequate force will, it is 
believed, by istabliBhing over the various tribes in that 
quarter, thu iniliience of our Government, and preventing or 
diininisliing that of others, have the most beneficial effects. 
The poaitiuri at the Council Bluff is a very important one, 
and the p>>st wWX cooBequently be rendered strong, and will 
he oceujiioj by a Bnfficient garrison. It is about half way 
between St. Louis and the Mandan Village, and is at that 
point on the Missouri, which approaches the nearest to the 
post at the mouth of the St. Peter's, with which, in the 
event of lioslilitics, it may co-oiwrato. It is, besides, not 
more ihaii ISO miles in advance of our sottleuients on the 
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atuated to protect our traders^ and to prevent those of the 
Hadson Bay Company firom extending their trade towards 
the head waters of the Missouri, and along the Bocky Moun- 
tains within our limits, which tract of country is said to 
abound more in fur, and of a better quality than any other 
portion of this continent. The post at the mouth of the St. 
Peter's is at the head of navigation on the Mississippi, and, 
in addition to its commanding position in relation to the 
Indians, it possesses great advantages either to protect our 
trade, or to prevent that of foreigners. The post contem- 
plated at the Falls of St. Mary's, will, it is believed, be of 
very great importance. The position, as has been stated, has 
been reconnoitred, and it is found that the communication 
between the two lakes can be commanded from our side, 
as the channel passes close under the western shore. This 
may be established and maintained at very little additional 
expense. When these posts are all established and occupied, 
it is believed, with judicious conduct on the part of our offi- 
cers, that our north-western frontier will be rendered much 
more secure than heretofore, and that the most valuable fur 
trade in the world will be thrown into our hands. Trade and 
presents, accompanied by talks calculated for the purpose, 
are amongst the most powerful means to control the action 
of the savages ; and so long as they are wielded by a foreign 
hand, our frontier must ever be subject to the calamity of 
Indian warfare. By the treaty of 1794 Great Britain ob- 
tained the right of trade and intercourse with the Indians 
residing on our territory ; which gave her nearly a monopoly 
of the trade with the various tribes of the lakes, the Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, and a decided control over all their 
measures. The effects of this ascendency over them must be 
remembered, and lamented, so long as the history of the late 
war shall be perused. The most distressing occurrences, and 
the greatest disasters of that period, may be distinctly traced 
to it. This right of trade and intercourse with the Indians, 
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which hiis to 118 proved so pcrniciotifl, ended in the war, and 
was not rL'Sfi'ved by the treaty of Ghent ; and, in the year 
of 1816, C'oiiKrcBS passed a law, which authorized the Presi- 
dunt to iniiliibit foreignera from trading with the Indiane 
residing williin our limits, and instnictionB have been given 
under tlif net. to prevent such trade ; but it is obvious that 
the net aTid in)-traction8 to Indian agents, can have but little 
efliciicy tti remedy the evil Without a military force pro- 
perly (listriljiited, the trade would still be eoutinued ; and 
even if it w(?Te prevented, that which is more pemicious 
would Ktill n.'niain — Indian talks at the British posta, ac- 
companied i\ith a profiiBe distribution of presents. 

This iiiltTcourBe is the great source of danger to our 
peace ; nm[ until that is stopped our frontiers cannot be 
safe. It is cutiraated that upwards of three thousand In- 
dians fiMUi nur side of the lakes visited Midden and Drum- 
mond's Island the hist year ; and that, at tlic hitter place 
alone, pre-^'iitri were distributed to them to the amount 
of ,iliietv-liv,- tlioiis.ainl d-ilhirs. It Is (U'r-inilile lli;it this in- 
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Peter's, and the Mandan Village, are well selected for the 
same purpose. From the Lake of the Woods, westwardly, 
the 49th parallel of latitude is the boundary established by the 
late convention between the United States and the British 
Possessions. The Hudson Bay and the North-west Compa- 
nies have several posts and trading establishments which are 
believed to be much to the south of this line, and, conse- 
quently, within our territory. When the boundary is ascer- 
tained and marked, the policy of the act of April 29th, 1816, 
already referred to, may, by means of these posts, be effectu- 
ally enforced ; and, in that quarter, as well as on the side 
of the lakes, we will have the power to exclude foreign- 
ers from trade and intercourse with the Indians residing 
within our limits. The facility of communication, by the 
Mississippi and Missouri, with our posts on those rivers, is 
so much greater than that between Hudson's Bay or Montre- 
al (particularly without passing through our territory) and the 
British posts north of ours, that our ascendency over the In- 
dians of those rivers, both as to trade and power, ought, with 
judicious measures on our part, to be complete. 

I deem it my duty respectfully to suggest to the com- 
mittee, as it is intimately connected with the subject of the 
present inquiry, that the present system of Indian trade is 
defective ; and, that besides endangering the peace of our 
country, it cannot meet, on equal terms, the well-organized 
trading associations of our northern neighbors. I will, how- 
ever, forbear from presenting any additional observations on 
this point, as the report which I had the honor to make 
to the House of Representatives on the 5th Deceii!|)er, 1818, 
contains my views in relation to it. 

The ultimate success of the contemplated measures must 
necessarily depend very much on the manner in which they 
are executed. With this impression, great care has been 
taken to select officers in every way well calculated to effect 
the objects of Government. Strict orders have also been given 
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ti) list cvLiy effort to preserve peace with the Indiana, and 
iiiiprens iIil-iu favorably witli our chai-acter; and it affords me 
mncli ploasiire to etnte to the committee that the conduct of 
Colonel Atkinson (who haa received every aid in the Indian 
Depurtmciit from Major P. Fallon, the agent) and Colonel 
r.cfivi'inviirtli, — the former of whom commands the troops on 
tliLi Slissomi, and the latter those on the Mississippi, — as well 
its that of tliL'ir officers and men, has been very Batisfactorj', 
and I'lilly jiislitiod the confidence reposed in them. There is 
evL-rj- reason !<• suppose that, under their judicious conduct, 
ihi; pcists will be established and maintained without exciting 
the hostility or jealousy of the Indiana, 

I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhodn. 
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object of the act would be more certainly eflfected, by apply- 
ing the sum appropriated in aid of the efforts of societies, or 
individuals, who might feel disposed to bestow their time 
and resources to effect the object contemplated by it ; and a 
circular (of which the inclosed is a copy) was addressed to 
those individuals and societies who have directed their atten- 
tion to the civilization of the Indians. The objects of the 
circular were to obtain information, and disclose the views of 
the President, in order to concentrate and unite the efforts 
of individuals and societies, in the mode contemplated by 
the act of the last session. The information collected will 
enable the President to apply, early in this year, the sum 
appropriated. The economy and intelligence with which it 
will be applied, under the superintendence of zealous and 
disinterested individuals, will, it is hoped, carry into effect, 
as far as practicable, the views of Congress. 

While many of the Indian tribes have acquired only the 
vices with which a savage people usually become tainted, by 
their intercourse with those who are civilized, others appear 
to be making gradual advances in industry and civilization. 
Among the latter description may be placed the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, and perhaps the Creeks, most of the 
remnants of the 8ix Nations in the State of New York, the 
Wyandots, Senecas, and Shawanees, at Upper Sandusky 
and Wapaghkonetta. The Cherokees exhibit a more favor- 
able appearance than any other tribe of Indians. There 
are already established two flourishing schools among them : 
one at Brainard, under the superintendence of the American 
Board for Foreign Missions, at which there are at present 
about 100 youths of both sexes. The institution is on the 
Lancasterian plan, and is in a very flourishing condition. 
Besides reading, writing, and arithmetic, the boys are taught 
agriculture, and the ordinary mechanic arts ; and the girls, 
sewing, knitting, and weaving. At Spring Place, in the same 
nation, there is a school on a more limited scale, under the 
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superini endpnce ot the United Brethren, or Morarians. 
Two uther HuliooU axe projected, in tbo same nation ; one by 
the A[iiLTLc;m, and the other by the Baptist Board for 
Furd^'ii Missiniis ; and airangemonts are making to establish 
two LiLliur suIkiuIb among that portion of the Cherokee nation 
wliich ifsiile on the Arkansas, The Choctavrs and Chicka- 
saws hiU'e n'cently evinced a strong desire to have schools 
establislit-d aiining them, and measureB have been taken by 
the Anicriciiii ISoard for Foreign MiBsiona for that purpose. 
A pnrt uf tliLi former nation have appropriated ?2,000 
anniinlly, out of their annuity, for seventeen years, as a 
schdul i'uml. A part of the Six Nations in New York, have, 
(if late, made considerable iraprovemenla ; and the Wyandots, 
Senecas, and Shawanees, at Upper Sandusky and Wapagh- 
konella, liuve, under the superintendence of the Society of 
Friends, made considerable advances in civilization. 

Although jinrtiid advaiia's niny be made, under the 
present system, to civili/ii' the Indians. I am of an (,i])iiiion 
that, until there k a radical ehanw in the svsteiu, auv elfurt 
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CIRCULAB. 

DxPABTMXMT OF Wae, SepUmUr Zd, 1819. 

Sir, — In order to render the sum of $10,000, annually 
appropriated at the last session of Congress for the civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, as extensively beneficial as possible, the 
President is of opinion that it ought to be applied in co- 
operation with the exertions of benevolent associations, or 
individuals, who may choose to devote their time or means 
to efiTect the object contemplated by the act of Congress. 
But it will be indispensable, in order to apply any portion 
of the sum appropriated in the manner proposed, that the 
plan of education, in addition to reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, should, in the instruction of the boys, extend to the 
practical knowledge of the mode of agriculture, and of such 
of the mechanic arts as are suited to the condition of the 
Indians ; and in that of the girls, to spinning, weaving, and 
sewing. It is also indispensable that the establishment 
should be fixed within the limits of those Indian nations who 
border on our settlements. Such associations or individuals 
who are already actually engaged in educating the Indians, 
and who may desire the co-operation of the Government, 
will report to the Department of War, to be laid before the 
President, the location of the institutions under their super- 
intendence, their funds, the number and kind of teachers, 
the number of youths of both sexes, the objects which are 
actually embraced in their plan of education, and the extent 
of the aid which they require ; and such institutions as are 
formed, but have not gone into actual operation, will report 
the extent of their funds, the places at which they intend to 
make their establishments, the whole number of youths of 
both sexes which they intend to educate, the number and 
kind of teachers to be employed, the plan of education 
adopted^ and the extent of the aid required. 
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This infiirmation will be necessary to enable the Preai- 
dt'nfc to Lleterraine whether the appropriation of CongresB 
ought to be applied in co-operation with the ioBtitutioDS 
which may rcviuest it, and to make a just distribution of the 
suTU appropriated. 

Ill ]iro[iiirtioD to the means of the Gtovernmcnt, co-opera- 
tion will be extended to aueh institutions as may be approved, 
as well in ciet'tiug necessary buildings, as in their current 
expenses, 

I have I he honor to he your most obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 



On the Military Academy at West Point, communi- 
cnted to tlie Iloase of Representatives, February 
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resigned, with the date of their resignation ; also, that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to report, as aforesaid, whether any, and, 
if any, what, legislative provisions are necessary for the more 
convenient organization and government of the said academy, 
the better to insure a strict obedience to all proper orders, and 
a suitable respect to the rights of those whose duty it may be to 
yield obedience ; " I have the honor to transmit a report from 
the Engineer Department, marked A, which contains the 
rules and regulations for the government of the academy, and 
a list of cadets, as required. 

In reply to so much of the resolution as relates to the 
better organization and government of the Military Acade- 
my, I would respectfully submit a copy of a report from 
the academic staff to this department, marked B ; and a copy 
of a report of the superintendent of the Military Academy, 
containing propositions for its new organization, marked C ; 
with a copy of a report of General Bernard, and Colonel 
McRae, containing remarks on the plan proposed by the super- 
intendent, marked D. The improvements of which the 
Military Academy is thought to be susceptible, are so ftilly 
discussed in these reports, as to render unnecessary many 
additional observations ; and the few which I propose to 
make will be principally confined to the propositions to sepa- 
rate the academy from the corps of engineers, to increase the 
number of professors and assistants, and to equalize the 
compensation of the former. 

The Military Academy has acquired a character and im- 
portance which seem not to have been contemplated in its 
original institution. It originated in the act of the 16th of 
March, 1802, which created the corps of engineers. By that 
act the President was authorized to establish a corps of en- 
gineers, to consist of one principal engineer of the rank of 
major, with six assistant engineers of the rank of captains 
and lieutenants, to which were added ten cadets ; and the act 
directed that the corps thus organized should be stationed 
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at West Point, nnd should constitute a Military Academy. 
The priiicijiiil t»<;ineer, and in his abeciico the next in rank, 
was iHftdc MUiiL'viritcndent of the academy ; and the Secretary 
of AVar was siiitliurized to pui'chase BUeh books, imiilements, 
and ap|iaiutiis, ;is should be necessary for the use of the in- 
stitution, lu the next year, by the act of the 3d of Febru- 
aiy, 1803, the President woa authorized to attach to the en- 
gineers two tcai'liLTB, one of the French language and the other 
of drawing. The institution remained without any change 
in its character until 1808, when, by the act of the 12tb of 
April of that yu:ir, authorizing the raising of an additional 
military force, t\\o cadets were attached to each company of 
infantry, rillcnu'ii, and artillery, authorized to be raised un- 
der it ; making, in the whole, with the ten cadets originally 
attached to tin; corps of engineers, one hundred and fifty 
cadets. The institution was further enlarged, and changed 
in its character, by the act of the 25th of April, 1812. 
Three professors were then added; one of natural and exper- 
imental philosophy, another of mathematics, and the uthor 
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March, 1802, which places the saperinteDdence of the insti- 
tution under the charge of the chief of the corps of the engi- 
neers, and, in his absence, the next in command, still 
continues. It is obvious that the organization would be 
more simple, and would correspond more perfectly with its 
present character, if the academy were wholly separated from 
the engineer corps, and the President were authorized to se- 
lect the superintendent from any corps of the army in which 
the most suitable character might be found. The field of 
selection for so important an office would thus be enlarged, 
and the institution be brought more directly under the con- 
trol of the Government. An additional reason will be foimd 
for the change proposed, in the fact that the station origi- 
nally assigned to the corps of engineers at West Point, since 
the enlargement of that corps and the great increase of its 
duties, is not the most suitable. Experience has proved that, 
in time of peace, the chief of the corps should be stationed 
at the seat of Government, to superintend, under its imme- 
diate control, the great and important duties assigned to the 
corps. Most of the officers belonging to it are, in fact, assigned 
to important duties at a distance from the academy. The ori- 
ginal connection with the corps has thus become almost nom- 
inal ; and the interest of the institution would, it is believed, 
be promoted, as has been stated, by their entire separation. 

The number of professors and assistant professors is be- 
lieved to be too few for the wants of the academy ; and the 
two additional professors, one of chemistry, and one of artil- 
lery, with the increase of the assistant professors and teachers 
recommended in the report of General Bernard and Colonel 
McBae would greatly increase the usefulness and respecta- 
bility of the academy. The professor of chemistry might 
perform the duties of post surgeon, as in our country the 
medical profession and that of chemistry are usually united. 
The number of assistant professors is found to be so inade- 
quate at present^ that cadets are appointed to perform the 
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duty of assistants. The objectionB against the employment 
of cadets f«v that purpose contained in tho report of the aciw 
demic stair arc deemed satisfactory, 

I Lntiiuly concur in the opinion of the superintetidont of 
the afaikuij, that the pay of the professors ought to be 
ef[U(iUzeLl, anil that tho compensation of the other professors 
ought to hi. m:ide eq^u&l to that of natural and experimental 
phihisojilij , wbci receive the pay and emoluments of a lieu- 
tenant-tdhniLi. Neither the difference in the daties of the 
profesaora, iiur the difference in the cajiacity to perform those 
duties, lb su CLiiisiderable as to justify the present difference 
in theirpay ;. uikI less compensation than that proposed, it 
is believed, will not always command snitable talent. The 
compeiiwitioii jin^iosed in the report of the superintendent, 
for the teachers and assistant professors, appears to be just 
and iiiojiortioiiate to that of the professors. Tlie pay of the 
superinf undent of the academy, dcpi'uds at jiresent on his 
coiuniission and rank ; and as the most suitable officer fur 
the post may hold an inferior rank, and as his duty and cs- 
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the cadets, the cost of buildings, fiiel, stationery, books, &c., 
constitute the body of the expenses ; yet it is manifest that 
these, without a suitable number of able and experienced 
professors, are of no avail. The annual expenses will be but 
little affected, whether the number and pay of the professors 
are adequate or inadequate ; but the prosperity of the insti- 
tution must necessarily depend almost wholly on their num- 
ber and ability. Without a sufficient number of professors, 
every branch of knowledge necessary to perfect an officer to 
dischaige his duties cannot be taught, and without a suffi- 
cient compensation, adequate talents, and experience to teach 
that well, which may be directed to be taught, cannot be 
commanded. A just degree of liberality in the compensation 
of the superintendent, professors, and teachers, is thus 
necessarily connected with true economy, by rendering the 
other and most heavy expenses of the institution in the high- 
est degree effective. 

It will not be necessary to appoint an additional quarter- 
master as paymaster, as recommended in the report of the 
superintendent, as one of the assistant deputy-quartermasters 
has been assigned to West Point, and no great inconvenience 
is experienced in making payment to the officers and cadets 
belonging to the institution under the present law. 

The change of the age for admission, from fourteen to 
twenty-one, the periods now fixed by law, to that proposed 
in the report of the superintendent, namely, from sixteen to 
twenty-one, would, for the reason assigned, be proper ; and 
the other change proposed, with the alterations contained 
in the remarks of General Bernard and Colonel McBae, ap- 
pears judicious, and would doubtless improve the condition 
of the academy. Many of them may however be made, per- 
haps advantageously, the subject of regulation rather than 
law. In addition to the alterations in the organization of 
the Military Academy proposed in the documents which ac- 
company this report, I am of opinion that the rules and ar- 
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tides of war are not Buitftblc to the institution, and that a 
system ou^lit to be formed for its government. Whether the 
cadets ave, iiiulcr the existing laws, subject to the niles and 
articles of war, appears in soiue degree doubtful. The court- 
martiul in the case of Raglaud, Fairfax, Holmes, Yining, 
and Loi'iiig, dptemiined that they were not ; and, although 
the Attiiniuy-Cieneral dissented from that opinion, yet the 
court, on il,s being re-asaemhled to reconsider its opinion, 
adhered to itti original decision, notwithstanding the opinion 
of the AtturDty-Gteneral. The interposition of Congreaa to 
settle II point of so much importance would seem to be neoes- 
saiy. The dulies and rights of the superintendent, professors, 
and eiulots, might to be rigidly defined, or collisions of the 
iiiusl dull-! Tims character to the institution must occur. But 
should Congress remove the present doubt, by subjecting the 
protV'ssdvs iind cjidets expressly to the rules and articles of 
war, it is believed that iiiueli uncertainty would still exist as 
to their R'^|)ective duties and rights. Many of the jirovisioiis 
conlained in the rules and arlieles of war n|>])ear not to be 
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pare a suitable system for the government of the Military 
Academy, to be laid before Congress at their next session 
for their approval. 

I cannot refrain from observing, on a subject of so much 
importance as the education of those who may be charged 
with the defence of the country, and on whose skill and fidel- 
ity our honor and security must so much depend, that, what- 
ever degree of perfection may be given to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, as an elementary school, yet our military 
education, in the higher branches of the art of war, must 
remain imperfect, without a school of application and practice. 
The education at the Military Academy will be full and com- 
plete for officers of infantry ; but those who may be promoted 
into the artillery and the corps of engineers, ought to have 
the means, in a school of application and practice, to com- 
plete their theoretical knowledge in the higher branches of 
the science connected with their profession, and to apply the 
knowledge acquired to practice. It ought never to be for- 
gotten that the military science, in the present condition of 
the world, cannot be neglected with impunity. It has be- 
come so complicated and extensive as to require for its ac- 
quisition extensive means, and much time to be exclusively 
devoted to it. It can only flourish under the patronage of 
the Government, and without such patronage it must be al- 
most wholly n^lected. A comparatively small sum expended, 
in time of peace, to foster and extend the knowledge of mili- 
tary science, will, in the event- of war, be highly beneficial to 
the country, and may prove the means of its safety. A 
school of practice and application, with the exception of the 
cost of the necessary buildings, would be attended with but 
a small expense ; and, with such an institution, officers 
would be trained who would be masters of every branch of 
knowledge connected with their profession, and who, by their 
science, would be not only highly useful, but an ornament to 
their country. Without pursuing the subject any further, 
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1 would rosiicctfiiUy refer the House to a report on this 
iLteretitiii^ t'ul)iect made in obudicnce to its order, on the 
ISthuf Jiiiuuuy, 1819. 

I Litvf tlio honor to t>c jrour most obedient servant;, 

J. C. Calhodw^ 

Uutj. U. L'Lti. ^[itaker of Uie Bonae of R«preeeiitalivea. 
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On the Kcdiiction of the Army, communicated to the 
House (if Representativee, December 12th, 1820. 

Sib, — 111 obedience to a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 11th of Mny last, "directing that the 
Secretary of War report to tliis House, at tlie commence- 
ment of the next session, a, plan for the reduction of the 
army to six thousand non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
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depend, not only its members, but also the principles on 
which it ought to be formed. 

The necessity of a standing army in peace is not believed 
to be involved in the subject under consideration, as the 
resolution presupposes the propriety of maintaining one, and 
in fact, its necessity is so apparent, that, even those least 
favorable to the army have never attempted to abolish it, or 
even to reduce it, since the late war, much below the num- 
ber proposed in the resolution. The objects for which a 
standing army in time of peace ought to be maintained may 
be comprised under two classes : those which, though they 
have reference to a state of war, yet are more immediately 
connected with its duties in peace ; and those which relate 
immediately and solely to war. Under the first class may 
be enumerated, as the leading objects, the garrisoning of 
the forts along our Atlantic frontier in order to preserve them, 
and to cause the sovereignty of the United States to be re- 
spected in their immediate neighborhood, and the occupying 
of certain commanding posts on our inland frontier, to keep 
in check our savage neighbors, and to protect our newly 
formed and feeble settlements in that quarter. These are, 
doubtless, important objects ; but are by no means so essen- 
tial as those which relate immediately and solely to a state 
of war ; and, though not to be neglected wholly, ought not 
to have any decided influence in the organization of our 
peace establishment. Without, therefoij^ making any fur- 
ther remark on this point of the inquiry, I will proceed to 
consider the other class, on which, as it comprises the great 
and leading inducement to maintain in this country a regu- 
lar army in peace, the prominent features of its organization 
ought to depend. 

However remote our situation from the great powers of 
the world, and however pacific our policy, we are, notwith- 
standing, liable to be involved in war ; and, to resist, with 
sacoess, its calamities and dangers, a standing army in peace, 

YOU 7.- 
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in the jircsciit improved state of the military ecience, is aa 
indis[)eusiiljle [ireparation. The opposite opinion cannot be 
adopted, witljout putting ta hazard the independence and 
safety (if tlio rtumtry. I am aware that the militia is con- 
siderwl, mid in many respectH justly, as the great natioaal 
force ; but, to render them effective, every experienced o£Ecer 
must acknowledge, that they require the aid of r^tilar 
troops. Siippurted by a suitable corps of trained artillerists, 
and Iiy a small but well-disciplined body of infantry, they 
may be siif^.'ly relied on to garrison our forts, and to act in 
field aa iij;lit troops. In these sen-ices, their zeal, courage, 
and habil of using fire-arma, would be of great importance, 
and would have their full effect. To rely on them beyond 
this, to suppose our militia capable of meeting in the open 
iield file ngular troops of Eui'ope, would be to resist the 
most obvious truth, and tlie whole of our experience as a 
nation. War is an art, to iittiiin perfection in which, much 
time and ■ :qierienue, jiartieularly for the officei-rt, are neces- 
sary, li is true, that men of jjreat militioy gi'niusoccas 
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of the commander^ will be of little avail. The great and 
leading objects, then, of a military establishment in peace, 
ought to be to create and perpetuate military skill and ex- 
perience ; so that, at all times, the country may have at its 
command a body of officers, sufficiently numerous, and well 
instructed in every branch of duty, both of the lino and 
staff ; and the organization of the army ought to be such as 
to enable the Government, at the commencement of hostili- 
ties, to obtain a regular force, adequate to the emergencies 
of the country, properly organized and prepared for actual 
service. It is thus only that we can be in the condition to 
meet the first shocks of hostilities with unyielding firmness, 
and to press on an enemy, while our resources are yet unex- 
hausted. But if, on the other hand, disregarding the sound 
dictates of reason and experience, we should in peace neglect 
our military establishment, we must, with a powerful and 
skilful enemy, be exposed to the most distressing calamities. 
Not all the zeal, courage, and patriotism of our militia, un- 
supported by regularly trained and disciplined troops, can 
avert them. Without such troops, the two or three first 
campaigns would be worse than lost. The honor of our 
arms would be tarnished, and the resources of the country 
uselessly lavished ; for, in proportion to the want of efficiency, 
and a proper organization, must, in actual service, be our 
military expenditures. When taught by sad experience, we 
would be compelled to make redoubled efforts, with exhausted 
means, to regain those very advantages which were lost for 
the want of experience and skill. In addition to the im- 
mense expenditure which would then be necessary, exceeding 
manifold what would have been sufficient to put our peace 
establishment on a respectable footing, a crisis would be thus 
brought on of the most dangerous character. If our liberty 
should ever be endangered by the military power gaining the 
ascendency, it will be from the necessity of making those 
mighty and irregular efforts to retrieve our affairs, after a 
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soiios nl tlisiistere, caased by the want of adequate military 
knu^vlt-'tl^'e ; just tts, in ouv physical system, a state of the 
most driii);i;uTi>us excitenient and paroxysm follows that of 
greiitfst dc'tiility and prostration. To avoid these dangerous 
riiiia'i|iK']Ki'ft, and to prepare the country to meet a state of 
w(ir, iiiirticiiliirly at its commencement, with honor and safety, 
iiiiicli iiLiist dojiend on the organization of our military peace 
cshilili^liTiu'iit ; and I have, accordingly, in a plan about to 
1m' iii\i[iii'-i'd fur the reduction of iheanuy, directed my atten- 
tinii nidiniy to that point, believing it to be of the greatest 
importance. 

Td give such an organization, the leading principles in its 
fonnntiuu ought to be, that, at the commencement of hostili- 
ties, tht-rc slmuld be nothing either to nmv model or to create. 
The .'uly difference, consequently, between the peace and 
the war fornmtiun of the army, ought to be in the in- 
cieiised magnitude of the latter ; and the ouly cliange in 
passing from the former to tlie latter, should consist in giving 
to it the aii;;inentntioii wliich mil tlitu be ncL-essiiry. 
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duce, in time of peace, citizens of adequate talents and re- 
spectability of character to enter and remain in the military 
service of the country, so that the Gk)vernment may have 
officers at its command, who, to the requisite experience, would 
add the public confidence. The correctness of this principle 
can hardly be doubted, for, surely, if it is worth having an 
army at all, it is worth having it weU commanded. 

These are the general principles upon which I propose to 
form the oi^nization of the army, as proposed to be re- 
duced under the resolution. By reference to Tables A and 
B, which contain the proposed and present oi^nization, it 
will be seen that the principal diflFerence between them is in 
the reduction of the rank and file. The present organization 
of the staff, with its branches, is retained, with slight alter- 
ations. The principal changes in it are in that of the Com- 
missary-General of Purchases and the Judge Advocates, by 
which it is intended that they should conform more exactly 
to the principles on which the other branches are now 
formed. It is believed that the true principle of its organi- 
zation is, that every distinct branch of the staff should ter- 
minate in a chief, to be stationed, at least in peace, near the 
seat of Qt)vemment, and to be made responsible for its con- 
dition. It is thus that the Government may at all times 
obtain correct knowledge of the condition of the army in every 
particular, and be enabled to introduce method, order, and 
economy in its disbursements. It is, at present, with slight 
exceptions, thus organized, and the beneficial effects of it 
have already been strikingly exemplified by experience. 
Since the passage of the act of the 14th of April, 1818, 
which gave the present organization to the staff, the expense 
of the army has been greatly reduced, while, at the same 
time, the various articles supplied have been improved in 
quality, and the punctuality with which they have been is- 
sued ; and while the movements of the army have, at least 
for the present, been rendered more expensive, by occupying 
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the (listniit. frontier posts at the mouth of the St. Peter's 
and at the Conacil BhiSs. Bj- a statement from the Adju- 
timt ami In.<i)Gctor General, and the books of the second 
Auditor, Jiiarked 0, containing the army disbursements from 
ISIS til lS2n inclufflve, it appears that the expense of the 
riniiy in 1S18, the year in which the present organization 
couunoncfii, amounted to $3,448,445 01, while the amount 
of WfirnintH issued for cun-ent disbursements to the first of 
NovenibLT this year, has amounted only to $2,616,526 11, 
and thi' di^luireements of the whole j-ear will probably not 
esLCOPd ?-2,70O,0OO. lo the year 18IS, the a^regate 
averaf;e numljLT of military establishments, including the 
cadets, aiununted to eight thousand one hundred and ninety- 
nine, and thiit of this year to nine tbousiinc] sis hundred and 
eleven. It h admitted that, during the same period, a con- 
sidemlile reduction has taken place in many of the articles 
which constitute the supjilios uf Iho jinny, the effect nf wliidi 
has been to reduce it(< ex]ieTise ; but. {in examination, it will 
appear that the dioiiuutiun mi this iiccount is niiieh less than 
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medical, and subsistence departments. Some pains have 
been taken to ascertain this diminution in the various arti- 
cles supplied by them, and it has resulted in the belief, that 
the average of those supplied by the clothing and medical 
departments were, in the year 1818, about seven per cent, 
higher than in this, and in the subsistence about forty per 
cent. With this data, it is ascertained (see Table D), that 
the expense of the army this year, had no diminution in price 
since 1818 taken place, would have amounted, deducting for 
the average number of the two years and allowing for the 
expenditures of the Seminole war in 1818, to about 
♦2,791,038 55. This sum deducted from $3,748,445 01, the 
expense of the army in 1818, and gives for the actual saving, 
after allowing for the diminution of prices, the sum of 
$9^7,356 46 (see Table D), which has been effected through 
the organization of the present staff, by enabling the Depart- 
ment to superintend, in its minute details, as well the va- 
rious disbursements of the army, as the measures taken to 
prevent the waste of public property. The amount of sav- 
ing may appear to be very great, but it is confidently be- 
lieved that it cannot be materially reduced by any just mode 
of calculation of which the subject is susceptible. 

As great as this result is, it is only in war that the bene- 
fits of a proper organization of the staff can be fully realized. 
With a complete organization, and experienced officers, 
trained in peace to an exact, and punctual discharge of their 
duty, the saving in war (not to insist on an increased energy 
and success in our military movements) would be of incal- 
culable advantage to the country. The number of deputies 
and assistants in each branch ought to be regulated by the 
exigency of the service, aud this must obviously depend more 
on the number of posts than on the number of troops ; and 
as no material change can, consistently with the public in- 
terest, be made as to the posts under the proposed reduction. 
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little diminatioD can be made in the nnmber of Buboidinate 
ofScers belon^g to the staS. 

It is also proposed to retain the two majors and foor 
brigadier-generslB. Although it ia not probable that there 
will be concentrated, in time of peace, at any one point, the 
force equal to the command of a single major or even of a 
brigadier'^neral, yet it is conceived that it is important to 
the service that they should be retained. As two regiments, 
with a proper proportion of artillery and light troops, con- 
stitute in our service one brigade, and two brigades a di- 
vision, the command of a major-general, the number of regi- 
ments and biittaUons under the proposed oiganization, thus 
pves a command equal to that of two majors and four brig- 
adier-generals. But a more weighty, and, in my opinion, 
decifdve reason why they should be retiuned, may be found 
in the principle already stated, that the oi^nization of the 
peace establishment ought to be such as to induce people of 
talent and respectability to enter and continue in the mili- 
tary service. To give to the officers of the army the neces- 
sary skill and acquirements, the military academy is an in- 
valuable part of our establishment ; but that alone will be 
inadequate. For this purpose respectability of rank and 
compensation must be given to the officers of the army, in 
due proportion to the other pursuits of life. Every prudent 
individual, in selecting his course of life, must be governed, 
making some allowance for the natural disposition, essen- 
tially by the reward which attends the various pursuits open 
to him. Under our free institutions, every one ia left free 
to make his selection ; and most of the pursuits of life, fol- 
lowed with industry and skill, lead to opulence and respec- 
tabihty. The profession of arms, in the well-established 
state of things which exist among us, has no reward but 
what is attached to it by law ; and if that should be inferior 
to other professions, it would be idle to suppose individuals 
possessed of the necessary talents and character would be 
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induced to enter it. A mere sense of duty ought not and 
cannot be safely relied on. It supposes that individuals 
would be actuated by a stronger sense of duty towards the 
Gk)vemment than the latter towards them. 

If we may judge from experience, it seems that the 
army, even with these important commands, which, from 
their rank and compensation, must operate strongly on those 
who have a military inclination, does not present induce- 
ments to remain in it stronger than, nor even as sti'ong as, 
those of most of the other respectable pursuits of life. 

The number of resignations has been very great, of 
which many are among the most valuable officers. Should 
the number of generals be reduced, the motive for entering 
or continuing in the service must also be greatly reduced ; 
for, like the high prizes in a lottery, though they can be ob- 
tained by a few only, yet they operate on all those who ad- 
venture ; so the important stations which they occupy are, 
with those best qualified to serve their country, the princi- 
pal motives to enter or remain in the army. To retain them 
is, in fact, the cheapest mode of commanding such talents ; 
for, to pursue the metaphor, if the high prizes were dis- 
tributed among all the tickets, there would be but few ad- 
venturers ; so, if the compensation attached to the general 
officers were distributed proportionally among the other 
officers, the inducement which the army now holds out for 
a military profession to individuals of a suitable character, 
would be almost wholly lost. If the generals were reduced 
to one major and two brigadiers, the saving would not ex- 
ceed $14,432 annually, which, distributed among the officers 
in proportion to their pay, would give a lieutenant but 
$25 59 additional pay, and to a captain $30 87 annually, 
a sum too inconsiderable to have much effect. 

I will proceed next to make a few remarks on that por- 
tion of the organization which proposes to reduce the rank 
and file, without a correspondent reduction of the battalions 
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s. By a reference to the table A, it will be 
proposed to add the rifle regiment to those of 
md unite the ordnajice and the light and heavy 
me ctnps of anilleiy, which, wlien thus blended, 
er^imeats of infantry and five battalions of ar- 
le latter of which the corps of ordnance is to 
cmaiBt of one colonel and lieutenant-colonel, 
•\ seven captaioB, and as many lieutenants ob 
iJiay judge necessary. This organization will 
(ifficers of the line of the present army to bo 
L' reasons for the union of the corps, as well as 
iis, will be found explained in the proper place 
I tables. 

1 uonnectcd with the organization of the peace 
is susceptible of being more rigidly proved, than 
riion of its officers to the rank and file onght 
than in a war establishment. It ivsults iiu- 
L a position, the truth of H-hich cannot be iiiirly 
which I have attempted to illustrate in the 
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thus formed, six thousand three hundred and sixteen non- 
commissioned officers, musicians and privates. Without add- 
ing an additional officer, or a single company, they may be 
augmented, should a just precaution growing out of our 
foreign relations render it necessary, to eleven thousand five 
hundred and fifty-eight ; and, pending hostilities, by adding 
two hundred and eighty-eight officers, the two corps, on the 
maximum of the war formation, may be raised to the re- 
spectable force of four thousand five hundred and forty-five of 
the artillery, and fourteen thousand four hundred and ninety 
of the in&ntry ; — making, in the aggregate, nineteen thousand 
and thirty-five officers, non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates (see Table E). The war organization, thus raised on 
the basis of the peace establishment, will bring into effective 
operation the whole of the experience and skill of the latter, 
which, with attention, would, in a short period, be communi- 
cated to the new recruits, and the officers recently appointed, 
80 as to constitute a well-disciplined force. Should the 
organization of full companies, on the contrary, be adopted 
for the peace establishment, this process could be carried 
to a very limited extent. Six thousand men, so organized, 
can be augmented on the full war establishment only to 
nine thousand one hundred and fifteen, by doubling the 
battalions (see Table £). Any additional force, beyond that, 
must be obtained by adding new regiments and battalions, 
with all the disadvantages of inexperience in the officers and 
men, without the means of immediate instruction. This was 
the fatal error at the commencement of the late war, which 
cost the country so much treasure and blood. The peace es- 
tablishment which preceded it, was very imperfectly or- 
ganized, and did not admit of the necessary augmentation, 
nor did the Government avail itself of even its limited 
capacity in that respect. The forces raised were organized 
into new corps, in which, consequently, every branch of 
military duty was to be learned by the officers as well as 
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itii?n. But with all their disadvantages, the expei-ieace and 
discipline of tha old oetablishment were of iminense use, 
aiid have no! been duly appreciated. The officers belong- 
ing to it ^inliiiiUy diffused their military knowledge through 
the iirmy, imd contributed much to the briUiant results of 
the cftuipiii^'ii of 1814. For the tnith of this assertion, 
I rniglit, witli confidence, apjwal to those officers who then 
acquhvil so nmch glory for themselves and their country. 

Another rLMson remains to be urged, why, in the peace 
cBtablishiLient, the number of officers ought to be great, com- 
pai-od with tlm actual force. At the commencement of war, 
anadecpwteiiuiLiberof experienced officers is of greater im- 
portance thai] that of disciplined troops, even were it possible 
to have the hitter without the former ; for it is not difficult 
to fonn, in a short time, well-disciplined troops by experienced 
officei-s, — but the reverse is impossible. The qutitificatious 
of the officers are essentially superior to those of the soldiei-s, 
and are more ditficult to be acquired. The ]iiiigress ut 
military science has not added much to the dilHcultv ot 
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this moment ; but, beUeving that nothing in our situation, or 
in our relation with other Powers, — ^however pacific at this 
time, can give a certain assurance of uninterrupted peace, — a 
state which may exist in the imagination of the poet, but 
which no nation has yet had the good fortune to enjoy, — I 
have deemed it my duty to present that organization which 
will most effectually protect the country against the calamities 
and dangers of any future contest in which it may be our 
misfortune to be involved. Economy is certainly a veiy high 
political virtue, — intimately connected with the power and 
the public virtue of the community. In military operations, — 
which, under the best management, are so expensive, it is of 
the utmost importance ; but, by no propriety of language, 
can that arrangement be called economical, which, in order 
that our military establishment in peace should be rather 
less expensive, would, regardless of the purposes for which 
it ought to be maintained, render it unfit to meet the dangers 
incident to a state of war. 

With a single observation, which was omitted in its 
proper place, I will conclude my remarks. The plan pro- 
posed for the reduction of the army gives six thousand three 
hundred and sixteen non-commissioned officers, musicians 
and privates, instead of six thousand, — the number fixed in 
the resolution. It was found difficult to form an organiza- 
tion on proper principles, which would give that precise 
number ; and as the difference was not deemed very material, 
I have ventured to deviate, to that extent, from the terms of 
the resolution. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

The Hod. Jomr W. Tatlob, Speaker of the House of RepresentatiYes. 
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On the Expenditnres for the Indiaa Departraent for 
1820 and 182X, communicated to the House of 
Representatives, January 16th, 1822. 

DErmuKT or Wai, Jarmary ISIh, I8i£. 

Sir, — The Secretary of War, to whom was referred the 
resolution of the House of Representativea of the 10th instant, 
"directing that the Secretary of War communicate to that 
House a statement (so far as the same may be in his power 
to make) of the items of all expenditm^s made, and ex- 
penBes incurred, in the Indian Department, during the years 
1820 and 1821, together with abstracts of the estimates fur- 
nished for said years by the Indian agents, upon which funds 
have been advanced, or expenses incurred ; and, also, a state- 
ment of the BCveral amounts to which their respective expen- 
ditures were limited by the instructions of said Secretary ; " 
has the honor to inclose, herewith, a statement of the Second 
Auditor, marked A, showing " the expenditures made, and 
expenses incurred, in the Indian Department, for the years 
1820 and 1821," as far as the actual expenditures can be 
ascertained iixim the vouchers received ; statement marked 
B, containing " abstracts of the estimates furnished for said 
years by the Indian agents, upon which funds were advanced, 
or expenses incurred ; " and document marked C, containing 
a circular for the 19th of March, 1821, to the superintendents 
and agents, by which will be seen " the several amounts to 
which their respective expenditures were limited," ti^etber 
with an estimate of the arrearages of the Indian Department 
at the termination of the last year, and the general regu- 
lations which have been adopted to control the expenditures 
of that Department. 

The estimates on which advances were made are neces- 
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Barily imperfect for the year 1820, as the regulation changing 
the mode of making advances to agents and superintendents 
was adopted on the 19th February of that year. Before that 
period, the disbursements of the Indian Department were 
made without estimates, principally on drafts, drawn on this 
Department by the agents and superintendents, care being 
taken in accepting the drafts not to exceed the sum allotted 
to each, without satisfactory explanation. This mode of 
covering the disbursements of the Indian Department was, 
however, found to be defective, as it gave no previous check 
over the disbursements, and exposed the Gk>vemment to fraud 
in disposing of drafts on it, by the agents, without account* 
ing for the premium which they might obtain. It is not, 
however, known that any fraud of the kind has been com- 
mitted ; but it was a strong objection to the mode of making 
disbursements, that it was liable to abuse. Under the system 
adopted, if rigidly enforced, the possibility of such frauds is 
excluded. 

Believing it to be within the intention of the resolution, 
I have annexed to the copy of the circular to the superinten- 
dents and agents of the 19th March last, which contains the 
amount to which their respective expenditures were limited, 
copies of various other circulars which had been at. different 
times adopted, in order to introduce economy and account- 
ability, and thereby diminish the expenditure of the Indian 
Department. In addition to these, special instructions, ap- 
plicable to the ^culiar state of each agency, have, with the 
same view, at various times, been given to the different agents. 
On account of its amount, and liability to abuse, the expen- 
diture which particularly claimed the attention of this De- 
partment was that on account of rations issued to Indians. 
Not long after the commencement of the present administra- 
tion of this Department, the circulars in relation to issuing 
rations (copies of which accompany this Report), were issued 
to the agents and superintendents. It is believed that the 
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ment for the year was thus liable to be affected by the dis- 
bursements of former years. As the accomits of the former 
army contractors have been all audited, and as the prompt 
settlement of accounts under the present system of supplying 
the army with provisions prevents the accumulation of out- 
standing claims, it is believed that the appropriations for the 
Indian Department will not hereafter be affected materially 
by the settlement of outstanding accounts ; but as balances 
remain due the United States, in several cases, on account 
of subsistence, for the recovery of which suits have been insti- 
tuted against the contractors, it may occur that awards may 
be made in their favor on items chai^eable to the Indian 
Department, which, on settlement by the accounting officers, 
have been decided to be inadmissible. In such cases, the 
appropriation for the Indian Department will be charged, 
and the subsistence credited with the amount. 

In conclusion, it may not be improper to state, that, 
although $200,000 has been the amount of the annual cur- 
rent appropriations for the Indian Department, from the ter- 
mination of the late war till last year, yet the disbursements 
considerably exceeded that sum previous to the year 1820, 
the difference being made up from time to time by appro- 
priations for arrearages. The acting Secretary of War, Mr. 
Graham, estimated the disbursements of the Indian Depart- 
ment at $250,000, in the year 1817. In his letter to the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means of the 4th 
of January, of that year, he states : " The expenses of the 
Indian Department have been estimated at $200,000 ; it is, 
however, recommended that this estimate should be increased, 
80 as to make a permanent annual appropriation for this ob- 
ject of $250,000, at least. The circumscribed limits of most 
of the Indian tribes east of the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, 
having rendered their dependence upon the chase for sub- 
sistence more precarious, has produced a more frequent in- 
tercourse between the Indians and those agents of the United 

TOL. V. — ^7 
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States, and a conaeqaeat increase of the isBue of rations and 
of presents to them." In addition to these causes, the num- 
ber and importance of the treaties which have been held with 
the Indians since the late war, the great increase of the an- 
Doities, and extension of the frontier, have tended very much 
to increase the disbursements of the Indian Department. 
Believing it, however, to be the intention of Oongresa that 
the expenditare should not exceed $200,000 per annum, 
efficient measures were adopted, shortly after the commence- 
ment of the present administration of this Department, to 
reduce the amoont of the expenditure within that sum. 

Acting on the same principle, after the reduction of the 
appropriation of the last session to 9100,000 for the expenses 
of the Department, every effort was made to reduce the dis- 
bursements within the amount appropriated, w^ich could be 
made without deranging the system established under exist- 
ing laws. The consequence has been a very considerable re- 
iliiction in the disbursements ; bnt it has not been practicable 
to bring the expenditure within the appropriation. Though 
measures were taken immediately after the pass<'^ of the 
act making the appropriation, yet at points so remote as 
those at which most of the ^encies are fixed, nearly one half 
of the year had elapsed before any considerable diminution 
could be effected in the rate of expenditure authorized by 
previous appropriations, by which time (the previous expen- 
diture being at the rate of $200,000 per annum) the appro- 
priation was nearly exhausted, and the expenses of the De- 
partment have been accumulating against the O-ovemment, 
without the means of meeting them. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. C. Calhous. 
Hon. PatUf P. Bakboui, Spealcer of the Hoose of BepresentaUvet. 
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REPORT 

On the Expenditures for the civilization of the Indians, 
commnnicated to the House of Representatives, 
January 22d, 1822. 

DBPAsnoENTor War, January I9th, 1822. 

The Secretary of War, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of the Slst ultimo, 
** requesting the President of the United States to cause to 
be laid before this House an account of the expenditures 
made under the act to provide for the civilization of the In- 
dian tribes, specifying the times when, the persons to whom^ 
and the particular purpose for which, such expenditures have 
been made," has the honor to transmit the inclosed state- 
ment, which contains the information required by the resolu- 
tion. 

The Secretary of War would respectfully refer to the 
report made by this Department to the House of Represen- 
tatives on the 15th of January, 1820, in compliance with a 
resolution of that House, of the progress that had been made 
in the civilization of the Indians, which, with the regulations, 
a copy of which accompanies this report, will indicate the 
principles upon which the several allowances for buildings 
and tuition, referred to in the statement, have been made. 

It may be proper to observe, that, by a rigid construction 
of the rules adopted for the expenditure of the appropriation, 
the schools at Cornwall in Connecticut, and Great Crossings 
b Kentucky, would appear to be excluded from any benefit 
from it. It was believed, however,. as there was not a suffi- 
cient number of schools in the Indian country, at the time the 
allowances were made, to absorb the whole appropriation, 
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that it would edrance the object of CongresB in passing the 
act, to ioclade them in the diBtribution. 
All of which is reepectfolly submitted. 

J. 0. Oalhodn. 

To the Praaidwit of Um Unitsd Btstea. 



Dn^tnMBn of Wax, Ftbnary SS^ 183a 

The following regulations, in addition to those prescribed 
in the circular of the 3d of September, 1819, have been 
adopted, with the approbation of the President of the United 
States, to govern the future distribution of the sum appro* 
priated by Congress for the civilization of the Indians, among 
individuals or societies who have estabUshed, or contem- 
plate eetablishing, schools for the educatioa of Indian children, 
in conformity to the above-mentioned circular, and who desire 
the co-operation of the Government. 

The position selected for the establishment, a plan of the 
buildings contemplated, with an estimate of the cost, to be 
submitted to the Secretary of War, to foe laid before the 
President. 

Government will, if it has the means and approves the 
arrangement, pay two thirds of the expense of erecting the 
necessary buildings. 

No part of the money to be advanced until after the 
buildings are commenced, and one fourth to be reserved un- 
til they are completed. The payment to be made on the 
certificate of the agent of Indian afiairs for the tribe or na- 
tion in which the establishment ia located, as to the facts of 
the commencement and completion of the buildings. The 
President of the United States will contribute out of the 
annual appropriatiou, to each institution which may be ap- 
proved of by him, a sum proportionate to the number of pupils 
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l)elongmg to each, regard being had to the necessary expense 
of the establishment and the degree of success which has at- 
tended it. 

No advance to be made, except for the buildings, till the 
school is in actual operation, of which fact, and the num- 
ler of pupils belonging to it, the certificate of the superin- 
dent, or person having the principal control of the institu- 
tion, will be sufficient evidence. 

A report will be annually made for each establishment, on 
the 1st of October, of the number and names of the teachers 
and other persons belonging to it ; the number of students ; 
the number which have completed their course, and left the 
institution since the Ist day of October of the preceding year ; 
the number entered ; the amount of disbursements for the 
same period ; and the value and description of property on 
hand ; which report will be certified by the superintendent, 
or person having the principal control of the establishment. 

It is considered to be the duty of all persons who may be 
employed or attached to any institution, not only to set a 
good example of sobriety, industry, and honesty, but, as far 
as practicable, to impress on the minds of the Indians the 
friendly and benevolent views of the Government towards 
them, and the advantage to them, in yielding to the policy 
of Government^ and co-operating with it in such measures 
as it may deem necessary for their civilization and happiness. 
A contrary course of conduct cannot fail to incur the dis- 
pleasure of Government, as it is impossible that the object 
which it has in view can be efiected, and peace be habitually 
preserved, if the distrust of the Indians as to its benevolent 
news should be excited. 

J. C. Calhoun. 
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Copy of a Letter from the Secretary of War to the 
Rev. Jedediah Morse, dated February 7th, 1820. 

Sib,' — I have laid before the President your proposition to 
make a visit of observation and inspectioo to the various In- 
dian tribes in our immediate neighborhood, in order to ac- 
quire a more accurate knowledge of their actiisl condition, and 
to devise the most suitable plan to advance their civilization 
and happiness. The President approves of the proposed ar- 
rangement, and has directed me to allow you the sum of 
$500 towards the expense of your contemplated journey ; 
and be further authorizes me to state to you, that should 
your actual expenses exceed that sum, the excess will be al- 
lowed you, provided the appropriation will, at the end of the 
year, justify the allowance. It is desirable that you should 
make your visit to the Korthem tribes the next spring and 
summer, and to the Soutbcm the next autumn and winter, as 
it is the wish of the Department to have your report as 
eariy as practicable m order to avail itself of it in the future 
application of the funds for the civilization of the Indians. 

I inclose a general letter of introduction to the superin- 
tendents and agents for Indian affairs, with a list of their 
names and residence, who will afibrd you all the information 
and facihties in their power. 

Your attention will be directed to ascertain the actual con- 
dition of the various tribes which you may visit, in a religious, 
moral, and poUtical point of view ; and your report to the 
Department, which yon will make at such times as will be 
convenient, will comprehend all such facts, with your redec- 
tions on them, as will go to illustrate this interesting subject. 
You will particularly ascertain, as far as practicable, the 
number of the various tribes you may visit, and those adja- 
cent ; the extent of territory, with the nature of the soil and 
climate of the country occupied by them ; their mode of life^ 
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cufitoms^ laws and political institutions ; and the character 
and disposition of their most influential men. 

You will also particularly report on the number of 
schools, their position, the number and character of the 
teachers, the number of scholars of each sex, the plan of 
education, with the degree of success which appears to at- 
tend the respective schools, and the disposition which exists 
in the tribes and with their chief men to promote among 
them education and civilization. You will also report your 
opinion as to improvements which may be made, and the 
new establishments, to promote the object of the Govern- 
ment in civilizing the Indians, which can be advantageously 
formed. 

The moral condition of the Indians must necessarily be 
?ery dependent on the character of the trade with them, and 
a subject so important will, of course, claim your attention. 
7oa will report such facts as may come within your know- 
ledge, as will go to show the state of the trade with them, 
and the character of the traders, as, in your opinion, will 
render it better calculated to E^cure peace between them 
and us, and will contribute more effectually to advance their 
moral condition. 

You are so fully apprised of the views of the President 
in your intended visit to the Indian tribes, that a further 
enumeration of the objects which are thought interesting is 
deemed unnecessary, satisfied as I am that your zeal and in- 
telligence will permit nothing to escape your observation 
which may be useful to be known to the Government. Af- 
ter you have collected your materials, you will digest the 
▼hole into one body, and present it in such form, and ac- 
company it with such reflections and suggestions, as you 
may deem necessary to accomplish the interesting objects 
which it is intended to promote by your tour. 

I have, &c., 

J. C. Calhoun. 

To the Rey. Jbdbduh Mobu. 
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fiEPORT 

Oil the c*.>iKlition of the several Indian tribes, com- 
municated to the House of Representatives, Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1822. 

Danvrtaan of Was, Ffbruarg 6th. 1884. 
The Secretary of War, to whom was referred the reao- 
lution of tlic House of Rf^preaentatives, " requesting the 
President; of tlie United States to cause to be laid before 
this Foiisii finy information which he may hare of the con- 
dition of the several Indian tribes within the United States, 
find thp prn^TOss of the measures hitherto deviseil and par- 
sued for tlieir civilization," ha« the honor to transmit the 
inclosed table (marked A), containing the number of schools 
established under the patronage of the Government, within 
the Indian country ; the number of scholars at each ; the 
time of tlieir I'ommencement where fixed aud bv whom es- 
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It was thought advisable, at the commencement of the 
system, to proceed with caution, and to enlarge the sphere 
of operation as experience should indicate the proper meas- 
ures to be adopted, by which a useless expenditure of public 
money would be avoided, and the system adopted for the 
civilization of the Indians have the fairest trial. Experience 
has thus far justified those which have been adopted ; and 
it IB accordingly intended to give this year a greater activity 
to the funds, of which a much larger portion may be applied 
to tuition ; the necessary buildings at so many points having 
already been erected. 

Whether the system which has been adopted by the 
Government, if persevered in, will ultimately bring the In- 
dians within the pale of civilization, can only be determined 
by time. It has been in operation too short a period to pro- 
nounce with certainty on the result. The present genera- 
tion, which cannot be greatly affected by it, must pass away, 
and those who have been reared imder the present system 
of education must succeed them, before its effects can be 
fully tested. As far, however, as civilization may depend 
on education only, without taking into consideration the 
force of circumstances, it would seem that there is no insu- 
perable difficulty in effecting the benevolent intention of the 
(Government. It may be affirmed, almost without qualifica- 
tion, that all of the tribes vdthin our settlements, and near 
our borders, are even solicitous for the education of their 
children. With the exception of the Creeks, they have 
every where freely and cheerfully assented to the establish- 
ment of schools, to which, in some instances, they have con- 
tributed. The Choctaws, in this respect, have evinced the 
most liberal spirit, having set aside $6,000 of their annuity 
in aid of the schools established among them. The reports 
of the teachers are almost uniformly &vorable, both as to 
the capacity and docility of their youths. Their progress 
appears to be quite equal to that of white children of the 
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Bome Bge, and they appear to be equally susceptible of ac- 
quiring habits of iuduatry. At some of the establiBhrneata 
a coDBiderable portion of the supplies are raised by the labor 
of the scholars and teachers. 

With these indicatioriB, it would seem that there is little 
hazard ia proDouuciog that, with proper and vigorous efforts, 
they may receive an education equal to that of the laboring 
portion of our community. Still, however, the interesting 
inquiry remains to be solved, whether such an education 
would lead them to that state of morality, civilization, and 
happiness, to which it is the desire of the Qovemment to 
bring them ; or whether there is not something in their sit- 
uation which presents insuperable obstacles to such a state ? 
To answer this inquiry, we have but little experience. 
There is certmnly much encouragement to hope for the beat, 
from the fact that the Cherokee nation, which has made the 
greatest progress in education, has also made the greatest 
towards thb desirable state ; but the experience which it 
affords is yet imperfect. They have adopted some written 
provisions for their government, to a copy of which, with an 
extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Steiner, a respectable 
Moravian, who has visited the nation at the interval of 
twenty years, and states the progress which they have made 
in that time, and which accompanies this report (marked 
B), I would respectfully refer the House, as furnishing the 
best testimony of the actual progress which that nation has 
made towards civilization. The zeal of the Cherokeos for 
improvement, and the progress which they have made, ate 
further evinced from the liberal provision for a school fund, 
for which the last treaty with them, ratified on the 10th of 
March, 1819, stipulates ; and the fact that there are now 
established in the nation six schools (two of which arc upon 
the Lancasterian system), containing in the a^jegato about 
two hundred and thirty scholars. Notwithstanding these 
favorable appearances, many obstacles, difficult to be but- 
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mounted^ will impede the progress of the Indians to a state 
of complete civilization. 

Without adverting to others, the political relation which 
tbey bear to us is, of itself, of sufficient magnitude, if not 
removed, to prevent so desirable a state from being attained. 
We have always treated them as an independent people ; 
and however insignificant a tribe may become, and however 
surrounded by a dense white population, so long as there are 
any remains, it continues independent of our laws and au- 
thority. To tribes thus surrounded, nothing can be con- 
ceived more opposed to their happiness and civilization, than 
this state of nominal independence. It has not one of the 
advantages of real independence, while it has nearly all the 
disadvantages of a state of complete subjugation. The con- 
sequence is inevitable. They lose the lofty spirit and heroic 
(K)urage of the savage state, without acquiring the virtues 
which belong to the civilized. Depressed in spirit, and de- 
bauched in morals, they dwindle away through a wretched 
existence, a nuisance to the surrounding country. Unless 
some system can be devised gradually to change this rela- 
tion, and with the progress of education to extend over 
them our laws and authority, it is feared that all efforts to 
civilize them, whatever flattering appearances they may for 
a time exhibit, must ultimately fail Tribe after tribe will 
sink, with the progress of our settlements and the pressure 
of our population, into wretchedness and obUvion. Such 
has been their past history, find such, without this change 
of political relation, it must probably continue to be. To 
eflfect it, many difficulties present themselves. It will re- 
quire the co-operation of the General Government and the 
States within which the Indians may reside. With a zeal- 
ous and enlightened co-operation, it is, however, believed 
that all difficulties may be surmounted, and this wretched, 
but in many respects noble race, be ultimately brought 
within the pale of civilization. Preparatory to so radical a 
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change in oui- rclatioD towards them, the system of educa- 
tion which hxia been adopted, ought to bo put into exten- 
sive and active operation. This is the foundution of all 
other impnncmentB. It ought gradually to he followed with 
a plain and fjimple system of laws and government, snch as 
has been adapted by the Cherokees ; a proper compres^on 
of their settlements, and a division of landed property. By 
introducing gradually and judiciously these improvements, 
they will ultimately attain such a state of iutelligonce, in- 
dustry, and civilization, as to prepare the way for a complete 
exteusion of our laws and authority over them. 

Before I conclude, I would respectfully refer the House of 
Repreeeutativos, for more fuU and detailed information in re- 
lation to the jirogresB made by the Indians in civilization, to 
the i-cport of the Rev, Doctor Morse, which was laid before 
the House, in pursuance of a resolution of the 22d January 
last. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. C. Calbodn. 
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shall exhibit a perfect view of his superintendency of Indian 
affairs for the year 1820, and, as far as in his power, the ac- 
count of said snperintendency for the year 1821, specifying 
the particular items of expenditure, and to whom paid ; 
and, also, a similar account for said years of the superinten- 
dency of the Governor of the late Territory of Missouri ; " I 
have the honor to inclose the report of the Second Auditor 
of the Treasury, which contains the information requested. 

It is proper to observe that the amount of presents made 
to the Indians by the superintendent for the year 1820, was 
very considerably increased by the treaty of Saginaw, which 
acquired for the Government a very extensive and valuable 
tract of country around the bay of that name. No appro- 
priation having been made for the expenses of holding the 
treaty, they were paid out of the ordinary appropriation for 
the Indian Department, of which a very considerable por- 
tion is blended with the current account of the expenditure 
of the year, under the head of " contingent services or pres- 
ents," of which some of the considerable items, particularly 
for horses as presents to the Indians, are connected with the 
treaty, the presents being given either to prepare the way 
for a successful issue of the treaty, or to fulfil promises made 
while holding it. The objects of the tour of Governor Cass, 
in 1820, which constitutes a portion of the expenditure for 
that year, will appear by a reference to the correspondence 
with him in relation to it, a copy of which accompanies the 
report of the Second Auditor, as part of the vouchers for 
the settlement of his account. The various tribes of In- 
dians within his snperintendency between the lakes and the 
Mississippi, and the country itself, were but imperfectly 
known, and the principal objects of the tour were to obtain 
a more thorough knowledge of the character of both, and to 
make known to those tribes the policy and feelings of the 
Government towards them, in order to improve the ordinary 
administration of the department, and to cany into effect 
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tho Bystom of meaBures which had been adopted in relation 
to the intercourse between thiim and the adjoining province 
of Caoadii. The measures which were then contemplated, 
are particuLuly stated in my letter to the Chairmaii of the 
Military Cuniniittee, dated 29th December, 1819, contained 
in A report ci' the Military Committee of the 3d January, 
1820, to wliiuh I would reeipectfully refer tho House. In 
addition to tlicae, there were other objects, which, though 
of minor congequence, were not without interest. It was 
thought to be expedient to extingTiish the Indian title to the 
islauds io (lie vicinity of Michilimaekinac, containing exten- 
sive q^iiarrics of plaster of paris, and to a military site ontba 
Sault dc ate. Marie, and to ascertain whether the Indian 
title had bi'ini extioguiehed to the country in and about the 
sottlemenla at Ureen Bay and Prairie du Chien. These ob- 
jects were considered of sufficient importance to authorize 
the tour ; and, in order to obtain as full iufoniiation aa vvjis 
practicable of a region so little known, two oflicers of the 
army and an enterjirising and enlightened mineralo^jist, were 
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seat of Government last autumn, in settling his account as 
superintendent, to adjust his personal account against the 
Gbvemment, which had remained open from the date of his 
appointment. In 1814 and 1815, shortly after he received 
his appointment, he made application for the allowance of a 
specific sum to cover the various personal expenses to which 
he was liable in the performance of his duty as superintend- 
ent. Without objecting to the amount which he thought 
necessary for that purpose, he was informed that a specific 
amount could not be allowed ; but at the same time it was 
stated that, on presenting his account, what was reasonable 
would be allowed. The claim, from its nature, could only 
be adjusted on equitable principles, it being impossible to 
state the items of expense to which, situated as he was, he 
was exposed from his intercourse with the Indians. The 
&cts and statement on which the decision was made, with 
the decision itself, accompany his accounts, and will be found 
in the abstract of the vouchers in the report of the Second 
Auditor. The duties which Governor Cass performed as 
superintendent, being similar to those of Gt)vemor Clarke, 
l)ut more extensive, and, in their performance, attended with 
greater expense, in the adjustment of his account, reference 
was had to the allowance which had been made to the latter, 
making such additional allowance as the difference in the 
two cases, and a regard to equity required. 

The Governors of Territories are, by law, superintend- 
ents of Indian affairs within the Territory, whose duties ex- 
tend to a general control over the agents and other officers 
of the Indian Department within the Territory, but do not 
extend to the performance of the duties assigned to agents, 
nor to the disbursements on account of the expenses of the 
department within the superintendency. These latter du- 
ties, as well as the former, having been assigned to Governor 
Clarke, he was allowed, by the direction of General Arm- 
strong, $1,500 per annum for their performance, and the ex- 
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penses attending the same. The duties of Governor Cass 
have been equally extended beyond those belon^ng to him, 
as auperiiitfudent. There being no agent within tlie pema- 
sula of Micliigan, the duties of an agent to the tribes resid- 
ing within itn limits necessarily devolved on him ; and the 
disbursements of hia superintendency (to which the agencies 
in this ami Indiana, with the exception of that at Vin- 
cennes, were amiexed, as it wae found to be inconvenient to 
separate thoiii from the same general control which, as eu- 
perintondciif, he had over the Indians in that quarter) were 
made througli him. Under these circumstances, it was 
thought just to extend the decision which had been mode 
in the case ut' GKjvernor Clarke to (Jovemor Oasa ; to whicfa 
was added au allowance, supposed to be equal to the expense 
necessarily iitti_iiding the intcrt'oursu with tlie Indians at a 
point to w]ii(.'h there is so great a resort of Indians as De- 
troit, aud wlicrc, from the nciglibovhood of tlie adjoining 
province of Canada, it is necessary to extend to them greater 
liberality and attention than at any other place. 
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ties of the several officers therein/' — in relation to its ex- 
penditures, — ^and I am of the opinion that the organization 
of the Department, — ^with the exception of that portion 
which relates to Indian a&irs, is well calculated to enforce 
accountability, and introduce a high degree of economy. 
The present organization originated in the act of Congress 
of the 14th of April, 1818, and has been long enough in 
operation to be tested by experience ; and though it has not 
yet attained, in its operation, all the perfection of which it 
is susceptible, yet it is believed that, under no other system, 
lias there been greater punctuality in the rendering and set- 
tlement of accounts, or economy in the disbursements of the 
Department. The committee will have a fuU view of the 
present system and its operations, by reference to the Regu- 
lations of the Army — a copy of which I herewith transmit. 
They will perceive that these Regulations propose to carry a 
xninute and rigid responsibility into every branch of the 
military disbursements, — with what success a reference to 
t;he expenditures under their operation will best illustrate. 
The committee will perceive, by reference to the Regula- 
tions, that one principle pervades the whole organization — 
to hold the head of each subordinate department responsible 
jfor the disbursements of his department. All advances are 
made on his recommendation, founded on precise estimates ; 
and all accounts are rendered to him, and, before they are 
audited, are minutely examined by him and approved. It 
is thus that responsibility is extended to every item of dis- 
bursements, and regularity and economy introduced. 

To give the same perfection to the disbursements of the 
Indian Department, a similar organization ought to be ex- 
tended to it, — which may be effected with very little addi- 
tional expense, by attaching the office of Superintendent of 
Indian Trade to this Department, as Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs, — to have imder his direction, — liable to the 
control of this Department, the trade and intercourse with 

TOl* T. — 8 
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the Indiiiiis, iiud the disbursements of the Indian Depart- 
ment. At jncsent, the office of Snperintendent of Indian 
Trade is not connected with, or under the control of any of 
the Deiiarfments of the Goverament, though, in its opera- 
tion, it is su iutimately blended with the management of In- 
dian AH'ttirs, as to render it desirable that it should be ander 
the sjinit tr'-'i"?ral control with that Department. So much 
of the dit^tiursoments of the Indian Department is made 
throufjh tilt,' Superintendent of Indian Trade, tliat, if no 
other cause i'fir the anion of the two existed, that alone 
would runckT it desirable. Even if the present trading sys- 
tem shmild not he continued, the arrangement proposed 
would still 1".' proper. Should the Gowrnmeot discontinue 
the tradirifi; houses with the Indians, the whole trado woald 
be jilaccd in tlie hands of individuals, which would require, 
on the part of the Government, increased vigilance and at- 
tention, to give to that mode of carrying on the trade a salu- 
tary direction ; and would render it the more necessary that 
this impoitiint branch of our jiublic alfairs should he placed 
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As connected with the request of the committee, though 
not comprehended in it, I would respectfully suggest the 
propriety of making some change in the law in relation to 
the effects of deceased non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers. They are now, by law, placed in charge of the officer 
commanding the troop or company, in whose custody they 
remain until claimed by the representative of the deceased. 
In many instances the representative never appears, — and in 
others not until after a long interval of time, when, by a 
change of the officers, or their neglect, the effects cannot be 
accounted for. I would respectfully suggest to the commit- 
tee the propriety of so amending the 95th of the rules and 
articles of war, that, if the representative of the deceased 
non-commissioned officer or soldier should not appear within 
dx months after his decease, his effects should be sold, under 
rules to be established by the Department, and the proceeds, 
together with the money he may have left at his decease, 
should be paid over to the Treasury — to be accounted for to 
his legal representative. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 



J. 0. Oalhoun. 



Hon. Thoxas Momtookkbt, Chairman of the ) 
Committee on Public Ej^nditareSb ) 



REPORT 

On the Expenses of the Army and MiKtary Academy 
for the years 1818, 19, '20, and '21, and esti- 
mates for the year 1822; communicated to the 
House of Representatives, March 5th, 1822. 

DEPAlmcxNT or Wak, March lii, \{ 

Sir, — Pursuant to a resolution of the^ 
Bentatives of the 7th ult., I have now 
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mitting " a cuTiiparalivo view of the expenses of the Army 
proper, and Slilitary Academy, for the years 1818, 1819, 
1820, 1821, and estimates for 1822, arranged under the va- 
rioua heads rtf expenditure, accoi-ding to tlie present and 
forniLT orgnuiziitioo of the Department of War." The mili- 
tary dishiirsementB for the years 1816 and 1817, as ox- 
plained liy ttii.' letter of the Second Auditor, accompanying 
thia Report, are so blended with the arrearages of prior years, 
—pay and subsistence of the mihtia, and claims of certain 
States itnil individuab, arising out of the late war, — as to pre- 
chuie the jiossiliility of ascertaining the expenses of the Army 
for those yeart;, and so as to put it out of my power to em- 
brace them in the comparative \-iew called for ; though it is 
believed, if it could be embraced in the comparison, the re- 
sult would not vary materially from that founded on the ex- 
penditure of the year 1818, in which year a separation was 
made, f^r the first time, between thi3 current expenses of the 
Army, and the arrearages growing out of the expenditures 
of the late war. 
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the Domber of ofSceis and eDlieted men, as reported by the 
last retoms received at the Adjutant-GeDeml's office, to- 
gether -with the Academic Staff and Military School at West 
Poiot ; to which is added the nnmber of the Military Eb- 
tablishmeDt, by the present organization, for the year 1822. 
From the exhibit in the Table, it appears that the average 
rtreagth of the Army, including officers and cadets, for the 
vear 1818, was 8,199 ;— for 1819, 8,428 ;— for 1820, 9,693 ; 
— for 1821, 8,109 ; — and that, from the organization of the 
present Military Establishment, if the rank and file be kept 
fall, the strength for 1822, will amount to 6,442. 

It also appears from the same Table that the commia- 
Noned officers were, in proportion to the cadets and nuik and 
file of the Army, in service for those years, thus :— 

In 1818, as 1 to 11.75. 
In 1819, as 1 to 12.11. 
In 1820, as 1 to 13.57. 
In 1821, as 1 to 12.18. 
In 1822, as 1 to 10.25. 

Table C exhibits the result of the comparative view of 
the expenditures of the Army for the years 1818, 1819, 
1820, and 1821, and estimates of espenditores for 1822. 
To illustrate distinctly the operation of the present system 
in controlling the disbnrsements of the Army, through the 
iostrumentaltty of a properly organized staff, the items com- 
ponng the expenditures of the Army have been classed un- 
der two divisions, viz. : — 

First — Those which are fixed by law, and which cannot 
be materially affected by adminifitratioD ;— such as pay to 
the officers and men, — subsistence to the formerj^aui the al- 
lowance to them for servants, forage, traoi 
gage, &c. 

Seoondljf — ^Those items which are ( 



,he former, and the 
traolAflHBK of bi 
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general cliaracter of supplies for the Army, aad which may- 
be reduced by correct udminist ration ; sucb as sultsisteuce 
to soldiers, duthiag, Quartermaster's, and medical atores, 
Ab most of the articles embraced under the above deuomi- 
nation^i. ure espnsed to fluctuations in price, and a consider- 
able reduction took place in the medical, subaiatence, and 
clothiug supiilioB, witliin the periods compared, proper allow- 
ances have been made on that account, amounting, in the 
price of provisinus, from thirty-nine and a half to forty per 
centum, — and iu that of clothing and medical atorea, from 
seven to eif,'ht and a half p;r centum. The contracts made 
by the differL-nfc departments, and the prices current for 
those years in the principal cities, have been the guides in 
fixing on those allowances. To the Quartermaster's dis- 
bursements no additions have been inrule, — aa any redac- 
tions whifh may have taken place in the prices of supplies 
furnished by that department, have been mure than balanced 
by the increased expenditure to which it has boijn sul.)ject 
from tlie extension and mnltiplication of the frontier posts. 
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the aggregate of the officers, pro&BBora of the Military 
Academy, cadets and enlisted men, in the service of the 
United States, for 1818, was :— 

In expenditures not materially affected by adminis- 
tration, on an average, each, . . $151 93 

In expenditures which may be affected by adminis- 
tration, on an average, each, . . , . 299 64 



Total average cost for officers and enlisted men, &c., 

each, for 1818, $451 57 

For the year 1819, 

In expenditures of the first class, each, $158 72 
In expenditures of the second class, each, 275 98 



Total average cost, each, for this year, . $434 70 

For the year 1820, 

In expenditures of the first class, each, $140 45 

In expenditures of the second class, each, 175 43 



Total average cost, each, for this year, . . $315 88 

For the year 1821, 

In expenditures of the first class, each, $136 62 

In expenditures of the second dass, each, 150 40 



Total average cost, each, for this year, . $287 02 

For the year 1822, 

In expenditures of the first class, by esti- 
mates, each, . . * . . $155 30 
In do. conformably to estimates, each, . 144 16 



Total average cost each for this year, . . $299 46 
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From the above it appears tbat there has been an actual 
annual roihict.ioa in the average expense of each officer and 
sulilicr in the service, — 

lu the year 1819, of, . . ?16 87 each. y j 

l!i the year 1820, of, . 136 69 each. ^Bl 

In tlic year 1821, of, . 164 55 each. ^H 
AuJ Ijy estimates for 1832, of, 153 11 each. 

The act of Congress organizing the general staff, agreea- 
bly to ita present formation, was not approved until the 14th 
of April, ISIS ; and the change in the aystem for control- 
ling the (lislmrsementB of the Army, under the superintend- 
ence iif tlie chiefs of eacli Department located at Washing- 
ton, could not be sufficiently matured before the cloee of the 
year 181!) ; which, with the additional expense to which the 
Quartermaster's Department was unavoidiibly subjected in 
the year 1819, from the occupying of advanced militaiy 
po.sts on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivorg, will account 
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for the same numerical force^ at the rate of the expenditures 
in 1818^ would have cost, 

For 1819, .... $3,564,105 30 

For 1820, .... 2,589,900 12 

For 1821, .... 2,353,276 98 

And, on the estimates for 1822, 2,455,272 51 

After making an allowance for the difference in prices 
of articles of supplies, as above stated, the results in fa- 
vor of the latter years are, respectively, $138,389 74 — 
$1,112,594 92— $1,349,218 06— and $1,247,222 50. 

Such are the results, as founded on the statement of the 
Second Auditor of the Treasury Department, but which, 
for the reasons he has assigned in his report, may not be 
strictly correct, — as the accounts of the expenditures of each 
year are not kept separately. It is, however, confidently 
believed that any inaccuracy in the mode of ascertaining the 
amount of the expenditures of the several years, cannot, in 
any considerable degree, vary the result. This great reduc- 
tion in the expenditure has been effected by the present or- 
ganization, principally by the more minute control which, 
through it, has been given both to the disbursement of pub- 
lic money and the preservation of public property. Its bene- 
ficial effects have been no less striking in the prompt rendi- 
tion and settlement of the accounts of disbursing officers. 
All of the accounts for supplies and disbursements in the 
Department of the Commissary of Subsistence, for the year 
ending the 1st of June last, — ^the period at which the con- 
tracts for supplying the Army expired, — are settled, except 
a few small ones, — ^amounting in the whole, to $5,405 46 ; 
— ^though there wre seventy-one contracts formed, and ninety- 
one disbursing officers attached to this Department during 
the year. 

The settlements in the other subordinate branches of 
this Department are not less prompt. It is believed that 
the system has attained nearly all the perfection of which it 
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ia suBceptible, — as by Table marked C it will be seen that 
those uxpt'oditures liable to be affected by admicdgtration, 
and which are principally on account of the Boldiers, will be 
but little reduced in this year, when compared with those 
of the last ; ami it is not doubted that, if prestTved, the 
system will Iiuroiifter prevent the accumulation of unsettled 
accountSj and of any considerable losses in the expenditure 
for the Array. Taking every circunistance into considera- 
tion, — the number and distance of the posts, — the quantity 
and quality uf the supplies, and the large projiortion of offi- 
cers and cadets, which, while it better fulfils the object of a 
Peace Establishment, renders the Army more expensive, 
when comjiared with the aggregate of individuals, — inclu- 
ding officers, cadets, and privates, — it is believed that, at no 
period, has the expense of tlii! Military Establit-hmeot been, 
in proiK)rtion to its size, so small as under its present orga- 
nizatiou. 

Table marked D contains a comparative statement of the 
expense of supplying the Army, from the 1st of June, 1816, 
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REPORT 

On the Condition of the Military Establishments and 
Fortifications, commnnicated to Congress, by the 
President, Dec. 3d., 1822. 

Dkpabimknt of Wax, November ^th, 1822. 

Sib, — ^In compliance with your directions, I herewith 
transmit statements from the major-general of the army, 
and the several subordinate branches of this department, 
which give, in detail, the information requested. 

In order to render the military organization more com- 
plete, the major-general, after the late reduction of the 
army, under the act of the 2d of March, 1821, was sta- 
tioned at the seat of government ; — ^thus bringing the mili- 
tary administration of the army, as well as its pecuniary, 
through the several subordinate branches, under the imme- 
diate inspection and control of the Government. There is 
reason to believe that the arrangement will be highly use- 
ful 

The report of the major-general, herewith transmitted 
(marked A), exhibits the present organization, strength, and 
distribution of the army. In the distribution, both in rela- 
tion to the positions occupied, and the number at each post, 
regard has been had to the protection of important points 
and the discipline of the troops. The artilleiy, with the ex- 
ception of four companies on the Lakes, and one at West 
Point, has been assigned to the garrisoning of the various 
fortresses along the line of the sea-coast, and the important 
ordnance depots in the interior ; — while the infantry, with 
the exception of a regiment at Pensacola, has been stationed 
at the important points in the interior, principally on the 
upper Lakes, and the western fix>ntier. 
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No change has been made in the coarse of the year in 
the distribution of the troops^ with the exception of trans- 
ferring one company of artillery £rom Femandina to Charles- 
ton harbor, one battalion of the second regiment of infantry 
from Sackett's Harbor to the Sault St. Marie, at the outlet 
of Lake Superior, and the whole of the seventh raiment 
from Fort Scott and bay of St. Louis, to the Arkansas and 
Bed Bivers, — to each of which one battalion has been 
assigned. 

The inspectors-general (one of whom has been assigned 
to the artillery, and the other to the in&ntry), have, in the 
performance of their duties, visited all the posts and military 
depots in the course of the year, with the exception of the 
posts on the Arkansas and Bed Bivers — the inspection of 
which was prevented by the inspectors being severally at- 
tacked by fever while on their tour of inspection. In addi- 
tion to the inspection by the inspectors-general, the generals 
commanding the departments have inspected, or are in the 
course of inspection, of the whole of their respective com- 
mands. 

The various articles which constitute the supplies of the 
army, have been, during the year, regularly issued, and of 
good quality. 

The Beport of the Chief of the Engineers (marked B), 
exhibits the progress which has been made in the course of 
the year, in the erection of fortifications, — also the operations 
of the Board of Engineers, and the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, — and the present condition of the military acad- 
emy ; by reference to which it will appear that the impor- 
tant duties, assigned to that department, have been per- 
formed in a very satisfactory manner. 

The Beport of the Colonel of Ordnance (marked C), 
contains an exliibit of the operations in that branch of ser- 
vice during the last year,— comprising the operations at the 
armories, — the ordnance depots, — and the measures which 
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have been taken in relation to the lead mines, — the superin- 
tendence of which has been recently annexed to the Oidnance 
Department. The report eatiafactorily Bhows that this im- 
portant department is gradually attaining a state of high 
peifectioD. The rigid inspection of the various ordnance 
depots, which has been lately made the duty of the Inspector 
of Artillery, will, it is believed, greatly contribute to improve 
this important branch of service. 

The Heports of the Quartermaster-general, Paymaster- 
general, Surgeon-general, and the Commissaries-general of 
Provieious and of Purchases, herewith transmitted (marked 
D, E, F, G, and H), exhibit a very satisfactory view of the 
condition of their respective departments. On the 4tfa of 
March, 1817, there remuned unsettled, on the books of the 
second and third auditors, of the sums disbursed through 
this department, previous to that date, — $45,111,123 01, 
— which, on the 30th of September last, was reduced to 
14,689,292 95. Since the former period there has been 
disbursed through this department, ^,887,772 83 ; of 
which, on the 30th of September last, there remaiued to be 
settled $6,290,110 60, — the greater part of which consistB 
of accounts in the ordiuary and due course of settlement. 
Of the sums advanced, in the year ending the 30tb of Sep- 
tember, 1821, to the officers under the control of this de- 
partment, but f 30,657 48 remained to be accounted for at 
the commencement of this quarter. 

By reference to the statements in the reports of the sub- 
ordinate branches of this department, already referred to, it 
will appear that there was drawn from the Treasury, in the 
first three quarters of this year, on account of the army, miU- 
tary academy, fortifications and ordnance, $1,930,464 59, — 
and that accounts amounting to $1,737,072 30 have been 
rendered for settlement, — leaving but $193,392 29 to be 
rendered ; — all, or nearly all of which, it is believed, will be 
accounted for before the termination of the quarter ; and 
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REPORT 

On the Execntioii of the Treaty with the ChoctawB, 
of the 18th of October, 1820, communicated to the 
House of Representativea, February 6tb, 1823. 

OiMKnam or Wax, Ftbruary Vh, UVl. 

The Secretary of War, to whom wae referred the resolu- 
tion of Representatives of the 28th ultimo, requesting the 
President of the United States "to inform this House if 
the treaty concluded with the Choctaw oatiou of Indians on 
the 18th day of October, 1820, has been executed, so &r as 
respects the cession of certain lauds to said oatiou west 
of the Mississippi River, and if possession has been given of 
the lands ceded to them ; if not, that he assign the reasons 
which prevented the immediate execution of the stipulations 
of said treaty ; and whether the difficulties have diminished 
or increased by the delay in its execution ; " has the honor 
to state that, soon after the ratification of the treaty referred 
to, the necessary measures were adopted by this Department 
for the execution of the stipulations in the foregoing resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives, and in pursuance of 
which the boundary line of the land ceded to the Choctaws 
west of the Mississippi was ascertfuned and marked by the 
commissioner appointed for that purpose ; a copy of which 
report is herewith inclosed. And considerable efforts were 
made, through a special agent appointed for the purpose, in 
virtue of a stipulation in said treaty, upon the recommenda- 
tioDS of Generals Jackson and Hinds, the commissioners who 
negotiated it, to induce the Choctaws to remove and settle 
there (a copy of the instructions to this ^ent are inclosed), 
but without success, as will be seen by the accompanying 
extracts of letters from the special agent (here referred to), 
and the agent to the Choctaw nation, to this Department on 
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the sabject. These extracts will also explain the causes of 
the failuru, the principal one of which, it is believed, is to be 
fuiind in thii number of white settlements in the country 
ceded to tlie Choctaws. The Department has no informa- 
tion wliich will enahle it to say whether the difficulties have 
diniinidhed ■•!• increased by the delay in the execution of the 
treaty. 



John C. Calhouj 

•<l the United SUtes. 



I 



DciBTMcrt or Wa», Manh SlfA. I8U. 

Sir, — Tlie sum of 865,000 was appropriated by CoDgress 
to carry into effect the treaty concluded with the Choctaw 
nation on the ISth of October last, a copy of which is here- 
with inclosed. 

You are charged with the superintendence of the ex- 
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their journey, yoa will porchase on the beflt tenne you can ; 
a further supply, if it should be required, will be furnished 
after their arrival in their new couutry, agreeably to the 
treaty, by Captain George Qray, the Indian agent on Red 
River, who is instructed to perform the duties of agent to 
them. 

lu order that Captain Gray may be prepared to meet 
the Indians, and make the necessary provision for them, you 
will correspond with him, and advise him of the probable 
time of their arrival, and of their number. 

Mr. Foisom, who was recommended by Generals Jackson 
and Hinds as a suitable person fur the purpose, has been ap- 
pointed agcDt (the appointment is herewith inclosed, to be 
forwarded to him), under your direction, to collect all the 
Choctaws who are desirous of removing beyond the Mis- 
dsaippi, and to conduct them thither. 

Mr. Foisom will coirespond with you relative to his duty, 
and report to you, from time to time, the number of the 
Indians who declare their intention to emigrate, distini^juish- 
iDg the number of men, women, and children ; from which 
you will rogukrly register them iu a book to be kept for that 
purpose at the agency, until the 22il day of December next, 
being one year from the ratification of the treaty. All who 
intend to emigrate, and wish to avail themselves of the 
provisions of the treaty, must do so before the period just 
mentioned, as atler that time the provision for emigrants 
made by the treaty will cease, and no com or other articles 
will be issued by the United States. 

When any number of Indians are collected, and ready to 
start on their journey, the agent will inform you of the fact, 
and make a return to you of the precise number, particularly 
distinguishing the number of warriors ; upon which returns, 
duly certified by him, you will issue a sufficient quantity ot 
com to each family or individual, for their support on the 
way. The articles to be given to the warriors will not be 
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(lelivored to them until they are about to ctosb the Missis- 
sipjii ; ami ymi wCl select some point on the river, oon- 
venifnt tu tliu place where the emigract-s shall cross, to 
which the iirlides caa be transported for delivery. 

You will t:i!;o the receipt of the agent on all such returns, 
spccifyiii'," tlni (quantity of com and number of articles de- 
livered lo the Indians by you, and transmit the same to this 
Dejisiituiciit, "ith your accounts as vouchers. These retnms 
will liu also rei^'istered in the book to be kept at the agency. 

All those who have separate settlements, which fall 
ivithin the limits of the land ceded by the Choctaw nation 
to the Uiiiteil States, and who desire to remain where they 
now rosiile, in order to avail themselves of the privilege se- 
cuivil to Ihem by the ninth article of the treaty, must make 
known thoir intention to remain within one year from the 
ratifiwilinu of the treaty, and enrol their names upon the 
register which you are reijuired to keep ojien at tlie agency 
until that time for the jiurjiose ; otherwise, llioy will lose 
tlje bcnplil of the |iiivilgi:e. Tlii^ 
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stractioiiB are herewith inclosed to yon, to be forwarded to 
him. 

Elder Bwshears, Esq., of MiBBissippi, was also recommend- 
ed for this daty by G^eraU Jacksun and Hinds ; bnt, as one 
would be sufScieot, Mr. Downs, being the first named, was 
flelected. Lest, however, he should be unwilling to serve, I 
have also inclosed a commission and instructions for Mr. 
Brashears, which you will forward only in case of Mr. Downs 
declining the appointment. The remaning stipulations of 
the treaty will claim the attention of the Qovemment in 
due time. 

You will transmit an estimate of the probable amount 
of funds which will be required for the purchase of com and 
for other expenses which may necessarily arise on account of 
'emigration from the Choctaw nation, and it will be remitted 
to you from the Treasury. The disbursement of these funds 
will be accounted for separately from those disbursed for your 
agency, as they are furnished from a distinct appropriation. 

I have, &c., 

John C. Calhoon. 

WnuAX Wup, £h|, CIuMtaw Agent 



DEPABTMBrr or Wab, JTorcA ilth, 1821. 

^B, — I inclose you a regular appointment as agent to 
collect all the Choctawa who may be disposed to emigrate, 
agreeably to the late treaty, to the country ceded to them 
beyond the Mississippi, and to conduct them thither. 

Mr. Ward, the Choctaw agent, has been instructed to 
take immediate measures for the emigration of the Choctaws ; 
and you will correspond with him and take his instructions 
Qpon all points connected with your duty. You will, In con- 
junction with Mr. Ward, fix upon the best and speediest 
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mode of a» enainiag tie iudbIkt et tfaose that msj be difr- 
fio~f^l I ' erijz^te, md of ■*-H'^ foDT repoiu to him, from 
ic|u<.'h ).« ii rrjiiirad to ksep a n^ata of tLe wliole Qtnnber 
tif fn:!^ti::^. iliEtingaidaiig nta, vcaaen, asd cfaOdreD, st 
the n-^Qi.y. When all that inleDd ta emigiate are collected 
t>>3clh<:r iifiJ about to rxxomitDce their jonmtj, pnorisjons 
will litf ii^n:-l to tbem by Mr. Wanl, oo ynr tetnm of tbe 
numt>er. in wliich yen will be partieolar to distingniduDg tlie 
nnmii^r "l uamaca. The aitides tor the waniocB will be 
tlolivr-P-it t ■ 1 tieiD «4ien tber are ahoat to crtw the IGastamppL 
^iiK'e x]v: c ru'liisian of th^treatj, tbe Department has learned 
thai th& I'liinl&ry tine of tike land ceded to the Choctaw 
nation fr-A\i Red Biver to the Arkanaas, as fixed by tbe 
nMrv.iHll [>r <)iably materiallT aSect the white population 
ill tin- Aik,in>iiP territorr, and it is the iatestion of tbe 
Pre-i I'Tit. if tliat should be the case, as soon as the line is run 
out liv till- (.-. .iuoii-;,-i.->i]-r who lias Wen ainKiiuIed for the 
purjiosc, ami lii> re[".ri is receiveil (in wliich he is instriictoil 
t'l state the iiuiiiWr of whiti.' iiilialiitiiiits, and the position 
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You will be allowed $1,000 in full for the service which 
is required of jou by the appointment which has been ccn- 
ferred OQ you, which will be paid upon the joint certificate 
of Mr. Waid and Captun Gray, that it has been fBithfiilly 
performed. 

I have, &c., 

J. C. Calhodk. 

Mr. EmrAju) PbuoM, Agent, ie., HiHuiippL 



REPORT 



On the Condition of the Military Establiahment, 
Poilificationa and Returns of the Militia; com- 
municated to Congress by the President, Dec 2d, 
1823. 

Sib, — In compliance with your directions, I herewith 
transmit statementa from the Major-General of the Anny, 
and the Beveral subordinate brancheB of this Department, 
lettered from A to M, which contain, in detail, a view of the 
administration of the first three quarters of the year, of the 
various brancheB of the public service intrusted to this De- 
partment ; — comprising the Army, MUitary Academy, forti- 
fications, ordnance, — including the armories, — ^military pen- 
aons, bounty lands and Indian Affiiirs. 

The statements afford satisfactory proof that order, 
accuracy, economy, and accountability have been introduced 
into every branch of the military service. It will be seen by 
them that the money appropriated by Congress has been ap- 
plied with economy to effect the objects of appropriation ; 
that the accounts have been made up with accuracy, and 
transmitted with promptitude to the proper departments for 
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aettlement, and have there been settled without delay, Theee 
observations me true, with scarcely a mngle exception ; aaH 
the res-iilt liiis been that, of the entire amount of money drawn 
from the Treasury in the year 1822, for military service, — 
iudmliny the pensions — amounting to §4,571,961 &4, — 
althiiii<^]i it ]>,issed through the hands of no less than 291 
disbursing agimts, — there has not been a single defalcation, 
nor tlu' Iriss ijf a cent to the Government ; — and that the 
wholu tuts bi'fn accounted for at the Treasury, except a small 
aniuiint wiiii^h i-ematns in the hands of the disbursing agents, 
ready to be iigjgilied to the objects for which it was drawo. 
The (li=bursi.'iiii.'nt8 for the first three quarters of this year 
have beifti ciiuLiUy satisfactory ; and there is every reason to 
believe that iki defalcation or loss will occur in the year. The 
administration in relation to Indian affairs, though greatly 
imjirovi.'d, and the expenditure reduced fuilj one half, is not 
as ivcrlcct as that of tht iinht Lr\ bnncli ol the Dopartiuont ; 
nor tan it be niiulu si nnltsi itn ItrLd l )u illy perfect in its 
organization. It is inij J^^llllL, iiiuki the pi-esent i 
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deriug theii discipline perfect, gradually extend the improve- 
ment, thus acquired, to the whole corps. It can be edected 
without additional cxpenae to the public, and, it is believed, 
without material inconvenience to the Bervice. 

Of the Military Academy, it may with coafidcace be said, 
that it has attained a state of perfection as great as is practi- 
cable under the existing legal provisions, and that it is not 
inferior to any similar institution in any country. 

Under the appropriations of the last session. Forts Wash- 
ington, Delaware, and the one at the Bigoleta, will be com- 
pleted ; and it is contemplated, should appropriations be 
granted, to commence, in the next year, the works projected 
at New Utrecht, which ie intended to cover Fort Lafayette, 
which commands the Narrows at Kew York, and those at 
Brenton's Point, for the defence of Narraganset Bay. 

The Board of Engineers, besides its ordinary duties, were, 
during the last summer, engaged in executing several special 
orders ; and, among others, in projecting a breakwater at 
the mouth of the Delaware, under the act of the 7th of May, 
1820, and in forming a plan for the improvement of the en- 
trance into the harbor of Presque Isle, on Lake Erie. In re- 
lation to both of these important subjects, it made very in- 
teresting reports, — with plans and estimates, which accompany 
the statement from the Engineer Department, herewith 
transmitted. 

The completion of the new fortresses, and those to be 
erected, will require an appropriation in order to fabricate the 
cannon and carriages necessary for their armament. It is 
estimated that an annual appropriation of $100,000 will, in 
ten years, furnish a sufficient number for all the works con- 
templated for the defence of the coast. There would, un- 
doubtedly, be great economy in granting a peniuinent appro- 
priation, instead of an annual one, as contractors would vest 
their capital at much less profit, under the assurance which 
would be afforded by the former. 
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REPORT 

On the Condition of the Military Establishment and 
Fortifications, communicated to Congress by the 
President, Dec. 7th, 1824. 

DEPABTMSifT OF Wab, Dec. Sd, 1824* 

Sir, — In compliance with your directions, I herewith 
transmit reports from the various branches of the military es- 
tablishment, lettered from A to K, which contain a ftill 
statement of the administration of that portion of the public 
service which is confided to the Department of War. The 
reports afford satisfactory evidence that a high degree of ex- 
cellence has been attained in the administration of the 
different branches of the Department. Not an instance of 
defalcation or loss has thus far occurred ; and there is eveiy 
reason to believe that the disbursements of the year will be 
made without the loss of a cent to the Government. The 
accounts have already been rendered for nearly all the money 
which has been drawn from the Treasury in the first three 
quarters of the year, on account of the army, fortifications, 
ordnance, and Indian Affairs ; and it is anticipated with 
confidence, that the accounts of the whole of the disburse- 
ments of those quarters will be rendered before the end of 
the year. The old unsettled accounts of the Department, 
which, at the commencement of the present administration, 
amounted to $45,111,123, have been reduced to $3,136,991 ; 
and further accumulation is effectually prevented in the De- 
partment, by strict fidelity and punctuality in expenditure, 
and settlement of accounts. 

In order to improve the discipline of the artillery, eleven 
companies have been collected at Fortress Monroe, at old 
Point Comfort, which have been fonned into a corps as a 
school of practice for the artillery. The dispersed condition 
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of the artill(.Ty rendered the measure necessary to the im- 
pravcrai'iit of its discipline. By passing the whole corps, in 
successiffli, tlu'iiiigh the school, a degree of perfection viU be 
given to tin; diticipllne of the artillery, nearly, if not quite 
equal to th;it which could I)e attained, were it practicable to 
collect it into one body, — instead of being dispersed, as it is, 
in garrisons in the different fortresses along the whole line of 
the const. Til cany the arrangement into full effect, will 
require the- iiid of Congress. An appropriation, in jmrticular, 
will be necL'ssnry to fiimish horses for instruction iu the light 
artilleiy exi-icise, which may bo also used in instructing the 
cavalry drill ;— a branch of service in which the army is now 
without iskill or instruction. 

A Boartl of C'fBcers has been constituted to revise the book 
of field exercise and manceuvres of infantry, which was adopt- 
ed at the close of the late war, in order to a new and more 
correct edition,— jind to adapt it, as far as practicable, to 
the service of militia. It is proposed, also, to add to it a sys- 
tem of light infantry and cavaliy drill, and to correct and 
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treaties to be held with the remote tribes on the Missouri, by 
oommissioners to be appointed by the President, and to be 
accompanied by a military escort. The commissioners have, 
however, been appointed (General Atkinson and Major 
OTallon, the agent on the Missouri), and measures adopted to 
carry the provisions of the act into effect as soon in the 
spring as the season will admit. It is believed that much 
good will result from the measure, by giving increased securi- 
ty to our citizens and trade in that remote region ; — ^but it 
is feared that nothing short of permanent military posts 
will afford complete security to either. 

The appropriation of the sum of ?10,000, annually, for the 
civilization of the Indians, is producing very beneficial effects, 
by improving the condition of the various tribes in our neigh- 
borhood. Already thirty-two schools are established in the 
Indian nations, and for the most part are well conducted, — 
in which, during the present year, nine hundred and sixteen 
youths of both sexes have been instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, and all of the ordinary occupations of life. So 
lai^ a body of well-instructed youths, of whom several hun- 
dred will annually return to their homes, cannot fail to effect 
a beneficial change in the condition of this unhappy race. 

The acts making appropriation for the repairs of Plymouth 
Beach, the improvement of the entrance into the harbor of 
Piesque Isle, on Lake Erie, and of the navigation of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, claimed the early attention of the Depart- 
ment. The execution of the first two of these works was placed 
under the superintendence of officers of the corps of engineers. 
The first is nearly completed, and preparatory arrangements 
have been made for the early execution of the second. An 
officer, also of the corps, was assigned to the execution of the 
act for the improvement of the navigation of the Ohio, so far 
as it authorized an experiment to be made in removing the 
sandbars which obstructed the navigation of that river. The 
officer was prepared to make the experiment, but the river 
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remained too full, daring the fall, for a £ur trial. Under 
the other provirions of the act, directing measures to be taken 
to remove snags, sawyers and planters, which obstruct the 
navigation of the Ohio and Mississippi, a contract has been 
formed with a gentleman experienced in their navigation, to 
free both of those rivers from all such obstructions, in conform 
ity with the provisions of the act, for the sum of ?60,000, — to 
be paid on the execution of the work. In the contract it is 
stipulated that it shall be executed under the superintend- 
ence and inspection of an officer of the corps of engineers. 

In order to carry into effect the act of Congress of the 
30th of April last, — authorizing the President " to cause the 
necessary surveys, plans, and estimates to be made of the 
routes of such roads and canals as he may deem of national 
importance in a commercial or military point of view, or 
necessary to the transportation of the public mails" — a board 
was constituted/ consisting of General Bernard and Colonel 
Totten, of the engineer corps, and John L. Sullivan, an ex- 
perienced civil engineer. ^ It became necessary, in giving 
orders to the board, under the act, to determine what routes 
for roads and canals were of " national importance," in the 
views contemplated by the act, as such only as the President 
might deem to be of that description, were authorized to be 
examined and surveyed. In deciding this point, it became 
necessary to advert to our political system in its distribution 
of powers and duties between the General and State Gov- 
ernments. In thus regarding our system, it was conceived that 
all these routes of roads and canals which might be fiiirly con- 
sidered as falling within the province of any particular State, 
— ^however useful they might bo in a commercial or political 
view, or to the transportation of the mail, were excluded from 
the provisions of the act. The States have important duties to 
perform, in facilitating, by means of roads and canals, com- 
mercial and political intercourse among their citizens ; and 
within the spheres of these duties, they are more competent 
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to act than the General Gbvemmetit ; and there can be no 
rational doubt but that, as the population and capital, of the 
several States increase, these powerful means of developing 
t;heir resources, will receive, from their respective Legisla- 
tures, due attention. But, as numerous as this class of 
improvements is, and important as it may be to the General 
Oovemment in the discharge of the various duties confided 
by the Constitution to it, there are other improvements not 
comprehended iu it, of a more general character, which are 
more essentially connected with the performance of its duties, 
while they are less intimately connected with those belonging 
to the State Governments, and less within their power of ex- 
ecution. It is believed that this class, and this only, was 
comprehended in the provisions of the act. In projecting 
the surveys in this view of the subject, the whole Union must 
be considered as one, and the attention directed, not to those 
roads and canals which may facilitate intercourse between 
parts of the same State, but to those which may bind all of 
the parts together, and the whole with the centre ; thereby 
&cilitating commerce and intercourse among the States, and 
enabling the Government to disseminate promptly, through 
the mail, information to every part, and to extend protection 
to the whole. By extending these principles, the line of 
communication by roads and canals, through the States, the 
General Government, instead of interfering with the State 
ftovemments within their proper spheres of action, will aflbrd 
(particularly to the States situated in the interior) the only 
means of perfecting improvements of a similar description 
which properly belong to them. 

These principles being fixed, it only remained to apply them 
to our actual geographical position, to determine what par- 
ticular routes were of " national importance," and which, ac- 
cordingly, the board should be directed to examine, in order 
to cause surveys, plans, and estimates to be prepared, as di- 
rected by the act. 
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The first and most important was conceived to be the 
route for a canal extending from the seat of Gtovemment, 
by the Potomac, to the Ohio River, and thence to Lake Erie ; 
and, accordingly, as soon as the board was organized, it was 
ordered to examine and cause this important route to be sur- 
veyed. /Dr. William Howard and Mr. James Shriver, both 
of whom were well acquainted with the localities of the route, 
were associated, as assistants, with the board. Two topo- 
graphical brigades (all that could be spared from the survey 
of the coast, for the purpose of fortification), and one brigade 
of surveyors, under Mr. Shriver, were placed under the oiders 
of the board./ 

The examination of the route was completed in Septem- 
ber ; but the survey will not be finished till the next season. 
That part of it, however, which is most interesting, — the 
section of the summit-level of the Alleghany, including its 
eastern slope, is completed ; which, it is hoped, will enable 
the board to determine, during the present winter, on the 
practicability of the project. Should it prove practicable, 
its execution would be of incalculable advantage to the coun- 
try. It would bind together, by the strongest bond of com- 
mon interest and security, a very large portion of this Union ; 
but in order fully to realize its " importance in a national 
point of view," it will be necessary to advert to some of the 
more striking geographical features of our country. 

The United States may be considered, in a geographical 
point of view, as consisting of three distinct parts ; of which 
the portion extending along the shores of the Atlantic, and 
back to the Alleghany mountains, constitutes one ; that lying 
on the lakes and the St. Lawrence, another ; and that 
watered by the Mississippi, — including its various branches, 
the other. These several portions are very distinctly marked 
by well-defined lines, and have naturally but little connection, 
particularly in a commercial point of view. It is only by 
artificial means of communication, that this natural separa- 
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tion can be overcome ; to effect which much has already 
been done. The great canal of New York firmly unites the 
country of the lakes with the Atlantic, through the channel 
of the North River ; and the National Road from Cumber- 
land to Wheeling, commenced under the adminietration of 
Mr. Jefferson, unites, but more imperfectly, the Western with 
the Atlantic States. Bat the complete union of these sepa,- 
tate parts, which geographically constitute our country^ can 
only be effected by the completion of the projected canal to 
the Ohio and Lake Erie, by means of which, the countr; 
lying on the lakes will be firmly united to that on the West- 
ern waters, and both with the Atlantic States, and the 
whole intimately connected with the centre. These consid- 
erations, of themselves, without taking into view others, feirly 
tving this great work within the provisions of the act direct- 
ing the surveys ; but when we extend our view, and consider 
the Ohio and the Mississippi, with their great branches; but 
as a prolongation of the canal, it must be admitted to be, not 
only of " national importance," but of the very highest nation- 
al importance, in a commercial, military and political point 
of view. Thus considered, it involves the completion of the 
improvements in the navigation of both these rivers, which 
has been commenced under the appropriations of the last 
session of Congress ; and also canals around the falls of the 
Ohio at Louisville, and Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
Biver ; both of which, it is believed, can be executed at a 
moderate expense. With these improvements, the projected 
canal would not only unite the three great sections of the 
country t(^ther, as has been pointed out, but would also 
nnite, in the most intimate manner, all of the States on the 
lakea and the Western waters among themselves, and give 
complete effect to whatever improvements may be made by 
those States individually. The advantages, in fact, from the 
completion of this single work, as proposed, would be so ex- 
tended and ramified throughout these great divisions of our 
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country, already containing bo large a portion of oar popuk- 
tion, and destined, in a few generations, to outnumber the 
most populous states of Europe, as to leave in that quarter, 
no other work for the execution of the General Government, 
excepting only the extension of the Cumberland Boad from 
Wheeling to St. Louis, which is also conceived to be of 
" national importance." 

T^e route which is deemed next in importance, in a 
national point of view, is the one extending through the en- 
tire tier of the Atlantic States, including those on the Gulf 
of Mexico. By adverting to the division of our country 
through which this route must pass, it will be seen that there 
is a striking difference in geographical features between the 
portions which extend north and south of the seat of Govern- 
ment, — including the Chesapeake Bay, with its various arms, 
in the latter didsion. In the northern part of the division, 
all the great rivers terminate in deep and bold navigable 
estuaries, — while an opposite character distinguishes the 
mouths of the rivers in the other. This difference gives 
greater advantage to improvement by canal in the northern, 
and less in the southern division. In the former, it is con- 
ceived to be of high national importance to unite its deep and 
capacious bays by a series of canals ; and the board was ac- 
cordingly instructed to examine the routes for canals between 
the Delawai-e and the Karitan, — between Barnstable and 
Buzzard's Bay, — and Boston Harbor and Narraganset Bay. 
The execution of the very important link in this line of com- 
munication between the Delaware and the Chesapeake, 
having been already commenced, was not comprehended in 
the order. These orders will be executed by the board before 
the termination of the season. The important results which 
would follow from the completion of this chain, in a com- 
mercial, military, and political point of view, are so striking 
that they need not be dwelt on. It would, at all times, — in 
peace and war, — afford a prompt, cheap and safe communi- 
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cation between all of the States north of the seat of Govern- 
ment, and greatly facilitate their communication with the 
ceotre of the Union. The States of New Hampshire and 
Uaine, though lying beyond the point where these improve- 
ments would terminate, would not, on that account, less par- 
ticipate in the advantages, as they are no lesa interested than 
Massachusetts herself, in avoiding the long and dangerous 
passage round Cape Cod, which would be effected by the 
union of Barnstable with Buzzard's Bay. 

In the section lying south of this, none of these advan- 
tages of communication by caual exist. A line of inland 
navigation, it is true, extends along nearly the whole line of 
coast, which is susceptible of improvement, and may be ren- 
dered highly serviceable, particularly in war, and on that 
account may be fairly considered of " national importance." 
The Dismal Swamp Canal, from Chesapeake Bay to Albe- 
marle Sound, — which is nearly completed, constitutes a very 
important link in this navigation. But it is conceived that, 
ibr the southern divifflou of our country, the improvement 
iirhich would best effect the views of Congress, would be a 
durable road, extending from the seat of Government to New 
Orleans, through the Atlantic States ; and the board will, 
accordingly, receive instructions to examine the route as soon 
as the next season will permit. 

The completion of this work, and the line of canals to the 
north, would unite the several Atlantic States, — including 
those on the Gulf, in a strong bond of union, and connect the 
whole with the centre, — which would also be united, as has 
been shown, with those on the lakes and Western waters, by 
the improvements projected in that quarter. 

These three great works, then, — the canal to Ohio and 
Lake Erie, with the improvement of the navigation of the 
Ohio, Mississippi, and the canal round the Muscle Shoals, — 
the series of cauals connecting the bays north of the seat of 
Government, — and a durable road extending from the seat 
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of Governmout loNew Orleans, nnitiog the whole of the south- 
ern Allfintic Stat««, are conceived to be the nioet important 
objorls wltliia theprovieionsof theactof thelaat session. The 
benclicitil cfietts which would flow from such a system of im- 
provc;iiii--nt nuTitd extend directly and immcdiat«ly to every 
State ill till.' Union; and the expenditure that would be rts 
qujrcd t'.r its completion would bear a feir proportion to the 
wGiiltli iinil I >i I ]> Illation of the several sections of the country, 
— at Iciist, ii!i they will stand a few years hence. When cihd- 
plcted, it would greatly &cilitate commerce and intercourse 
among tliu Slates, while it would afford to the QcnetsI 
Groveriiiiictit the means of transmitting information through 
the miul [irumptly to every port, and giving effectual pro- 
tection to every portion of our widely extended country. 

There are several other routes which, though not essential 
to the system, :ire deemed of great importance in a commercial 
and militiiiy point of view, aiid which the board will receive 
instiiiclion-i to examine. Among these, the most jirominent 
is tlif cull Liect ion, whenever it may jiruve practicable, of the 
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parts of the continent, would not only be greatly facilitated, 
but rendered much more secure. 

The board have, besides those already mentioned, ex- 
amined, in ooDJunction with Pennsylvania commissioners, a 
route for a canal from the Alleghany to the Susquehanna. 
In addition to the importance of this route to a large portion 
of the West and the State of Pennsylvania, it was thought to 
possess other and strong claims on the attention of the 
Government. It is believed to be one of the moat promising 
routes to cross the Alleghany by a canal communication ; 
and should that by the Potomac prove impracticable, it might 
afford the means of effecting the great objects intended by 
the canal projected on that route. 

When the various routes, to which I have referred, are 
examined and surveyed, and plans and estimates formed, in 
conformity with the directions of the act, it will present so 
fiill a view of the whole subject, as will enable Congress to 
commence and complete such a system of internal improve- 
ment as it may deem proper, with the greatest possible sd- 
vaotage. w 

In conclusion, I hare to remark, that experience has 
shown the corps of engineers to be too small to perform the 
various duties which are assigned to It. Its duties have been 
more than trebled since its establishment, and are increasing 
every year. During the present yet^ much inconvenience has 
been experienced for want of a sufficient number of officers, 
— notwithstanding every officer of the corps has been on 
active duty during the seasou. 

I have the honor to remain your obedient servant, 

John C. Calhoom. 

To tha Fr««i<l«iit of the United SlaUs. 
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REPORT 
On the Extent of Executive Patronage, Feb. 9th, 1 835. 

Mr. Callioiin fiom the select committee apiwinted to iu- 
quire into the extent of Esecutive patronage ; the circum- 
stances wliich liave contributed to its great increaee of late ; — 
the expediency and pmcticability of reducing the same, and 
the nieims of such reduction, — stated that they have bestowed 
on tlie Bubjecls into which they were directed to inquire that 
delibprflte attention which their importance demands, and 
submit, as tlic result of their investigation, the following te- 
port in i>art : — 

To ascertain the extent of Esecutive patronRge, — the first 
subject to which the resolution directs the attention of the 
committee, — it becomes necessary to ascertain previously the 
amount of the revenue and the expenditure, and the number 
of officers, agents, and persons in the employment of the 
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gregate amount of the revenue for the year was $35,298,426^ 
and of the disbursements, $22,713,755 ; — that the num- 
ber of officers, agents, and persons in the employment of the 
Groverament is 60,294 ; — of which there belong to the civil 
list, including persons in civil employ, attached to the army 
and navy, 12,144 ; — ^to the military and Indian department, 
9,643 ; — ^to the navy, including marine corps, 6,499 ; — ^tothe 
post-office, 31,917 ; all of whom hold their places directly or 
indirectly firom the Executive, and, with the exception of 
the judicial officers, are liable to be dismissed at his pleasure. 
If to the above there be added 39,549 pensioners, we shall 
have a grand tot€d of 100,079 persons who are in the employ 
of the Government, or dependent directly on the public 
treasury. 

But, as great as is this number, it gives a very imperfect 
oonception of the sum-total of those who, as furnishing sup- 
plies or otherwise, are connected with, and more or less de- 
pmdent on, the Government, and, of course, liable to be in- 
flaenced by its patronage, the number of whom, with their 
dependants, cannot even be conjectured. K to these be added 
the almost countless host of expectants who are seeking to 
displace those in office, or to occupy their places as they be- 
eome vacant, all of whom must look to the Executive for the 
gntification of their wishes, some conception may be formed 
of the immense number subject to the influence of Executive 
patronage. 

But to ascertain the foil extent of this influence, and the 
inodigious control which it exerts over public opinion and the 
aioyements of the Government, we must, in addition to the 
woant of the revenue and expenditure, and the number of 
)ns dependent upon the Government, or in its employ, 
into the estimate a variety of circumstances which con- 
tribute to add to the force and extent of patronage. These, 
Mn the regular course of the investigation, would next claim 
Slie attention of your committee ; but as all, or, at least, a 
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there aie others of a diffeient nature, which have coatiibated 
to give it a far greater and more dangerous influence. At 
the head of these ehould be placed the practice so greatly ex- 
tended, if not for the first time introduced, of removing from 
office persons well qualified, and who have faithfully per- 
formed their duty, in otder to fill their places with those who 
Hre reconmiended on the ground that they bebng to the 
party in power. 

Your committee feel that they are touching ground which 
may be cooeidered of a party character, and which, were it 
possible consistently with the discharge of their duty, they 
would wholly avoid, as their object is to inquire into facts 
only, as contributing to increase the patronage of the Execu- 
tive, without looking to intention, of desiring to cast censure 
on those in power ; but while they would cautiously avoid 
any remark of a party character, as inconsistent with the 
gravity of the subject, and incompatible with the intention 
of the Senate in directing the inquiry, they trust that they 
are incapable of shrinking from the performance of the im- 
portant and solemn duty confided to them, of thoroughly in- 
vestigating to the bottom a subject involving, as tbey believe, 
the fate of our political institutions and the liberty of the 
country, by declining to investigate, fully and freely, as re- 
gards its character and consequence, every measure or practice 
1^ the Qovemment connected with the inquiry, whether it 
has or has not been a subject of party controversy. 

In speaking of the practice of removing from office on 
party ground as of recent date, and, of coarse, comprehended 
under the causes which have, of late, contribated to the in- 
crease of Execative patronage, your committee are aware that 
cases of such removals may be found in the early stages of the 
Qovemment ; but they are so few, and exercised so little in- 
fluence, that they may be said to constitute instances rather 
than as forming a practice. It is only within the Inst few 
years that removals from o£Bce have been introduced as a 
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ency of the practice, with whatever intention adopted, or to 
whatever extent pursued. 

As connected with this portion of the inquiiy, your com- 
mittee cannot avoid adverting to the practice, similar in its 
character and tendency, growing out of the act of tjie 15th 
of May, 1820, which provides, among other things, that, from 
and after its passage, all district attorneys, collectors, and 
other disbursing officers therein mentioned, to be appointed 
under the laws of the United States, shall be appointed for 
the term of four years. The object of Congress in passing 
this act was, doubtless, to enforce a more faithful performance 
of duty on the part of the disbursing officers, by withholding 
reappointments from those who had not faithfully discharged 
their duty, without intending to reject those who had. At 
first, the practice conformed to the intention of the law, and 
thereby the good intended was accomplished, without mate- 
rially increasing the patronage of the Executive ; but a very 
great change has followed, which has, in the opinion of your 
committee, defeated the object of the act, and, at the same 
time, added greatly to the influence of patronage. Faithful 
performance of duty no longer insures a renewal of appoint- 
ment. The consequence is inevitable ; a feeling of depend- 
ence on the Executive, on the part of the incumbent, in- 
creasing as his term approaches its end, with a great increase 
of the number of those who desire his place, followed by an 
active competition between the occupant and those who seek 
his place, accompanied by all those acts of compliance and 
subservieDcy by which power is conciliated ; and, of course, 
with a corresponding increase of the number of tbose influ- 
enced by the Executive will. 

In enumerating the causes which have, of late, increased 
Executive patronage, your committee cannot, without a de- 
reliction of duty, pass over one of very recent origin, although 
they are aware that it is almost impossible to allude to it, in 
the most delicate manner, without exciting feelings of a party 
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character, which they are sincerely anxious to aycnd ; thej 
refer to the increased power which late events have given to 
the Executive over the public funds, and, with it, the cur- 
rency of the country. 

In considering this part of the subject of their inquiry, it 
is the intention of the committee to confine themselves ex- 
clusively to the tendency of the events to which they refer 
as increasing Executive patronage, avoiding all allusion to 
motives, or to the legality of the acts in question. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist as to the ex- 
pediency or the legality of removing the deposits, there can, 
it is supposed, be none as to the fact that the removal has, 
as things now stand, increased the power and patronage of 
the Executive in reference to the public funds. They are 
now, in point of fact, under his sole and unlimited control ; 
and may, at his pleasure, be withdrawn from the banks 
where he has ordered them to be deposited, be placed in 
other banks, or in the custody of whomsoever he may choose 
to select, without limitation or restriction ; and must con- 
tinue subject to his sole will, till placed, by an act of Con- 
gress, under the custody of the laws. Whether any provi- 
^on can be devised wliich would place them as much beyond 
the control of the Executive in their present as they were in 
their former place of deposit, and which, at the same time, 
would not endanger their safety, are points on which your 
committee do not deem it necessary to venture an opinion. 
What addition this unlimited control over the public funds, 
from the time of their collection till that of their disburse- 
ment, makes to the patix)nage of the Executive, is difficult 
to estimate. According to the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the amount of the public funds in deposit on 
the 1st of January, 1834, was $11,702,905 ; and their 
estimated amount, on the 31st of December last, was 
88,695,981 ; making an average amount for the year of 
910,199,443, the use of which, considering the permanency 
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of the depoBits, may be estimated as not of less value to 
the banks in which they were depoetted than four per cent. ; 
making, at that rate, on the average amount in deposit, 
the sum of $407,977 per annum. Thia immense gain to 
these powerful aud influential mon<^lie8 depends upon the 
will apd pleasure o( the Executive, and must give him a 
corresponding control over them. But this, of itself, afifords 
a very imperfect view of the extent of his patronage, de- 
pendent on his control over the public deposits. To asce^ 
tain its full extent, the advantages which these banks have, 
in consequence of the deposits, in circulating their notes 
and in dealing in exchanges, and the competition which it 
must excite among the hanks, generally, to supplant each 
other in these advantages, and, of course, in Executive 
favor, on which they depend, and which most tend to create, 
on their part, a uuiversal spirit of dependence and sub- 
serviency, — the means which the depotdta necessarily afford 
to raise or depress at pleasure the value of the stock of this 
or that bank, — and the wide field which is consequently 
opened to the initiated partisans of power for the accumula- 
tion of fortunes by speculations in bank stock, — the facility 
which all these causes combined most give to political 
favorites in obtaining bank accommodatioQB, — and, finally, 
the control which the accompanying power <^ designating 
the notes of what banks may, and may not, be received in 
the public dues, — gives to the Executive over these institu- 
tions, must be taken into the estimate, to form a correct 
opinion of the full force of this tremendous engine of power 
and influence, wielded, as things now stand, by the will of a 
nngle individual 

Your committee have now enumerated the principal 
causes which have, of late, contributed to increase so greatly 
the patronage of the Executive. There are others still re- 
maining to be noticed, which have greatly contributed to this 
incieaee, and which claim the most serious consideration ; 
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but, as they are of an incidental character, it is propoeed to 
consider them in their proper connection, in a subsequent part 
of this report. Having completed, under its proper head, 
the inquiry as to the extent of Executive patronage, and the 
cause of its recent increase, your committee will next proceed 
to investigate the deeply interesting questions of the. expe- 
diency and pmcticabUity of its reduction. 

In considering the question of the expediency of its reduc- 
tion, your committee do not deem it necessary to enter into 
an elaborate argument to prove that patronage, at best, is but 
a necessary evil ; that its tendency, where it is not effectual- 
ly checked and regulated, is to debase and corrupt the com- 
munity ; and that it is, of course, a fundamental maxim in 
all States having free and popular institutions, that no more 
should be tolerated than is necessary to maintain the proper 
efficacy of government. How little this principle, so essential 
to the preservation of Uberty in popular governments, has 
been respected under ours, the view which has already been 
presented of the vast extent to which patronage has already 
attained under this Government, and its rapid growth, but 
too clearly demonstrate. But as great and as rapid as has 
been its growth, it may be thought by some who have not 
duly reflected upon the subject, that it is not more than 
sufficient to maintain the Government in its proper efficiency, 
and that it cannot be diminished without exposing our in- 
stitutions to the danger of weakness and anarchy. To de- 
monstrate the utter fallacy of such a supposition, it is only 
necessary to compare the present with the past, in reference 
to the point under consideration. 

No one capable of judging will venture to assert that the 
patronage of the Executive branch of this Government, in 
any stage of its existence, from the time it went fairly into 
operation, has ever proved deficient in proper influence and 
control ; yet, if the present be compared with any past period 
of our history, excluding, of course, that of the late war, the 
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patronage now onder the control of the Exeontive will be 
fbtmd greatly to exceed that of any former period. To illiw- 
tmte the truth of this remark, your committee will select, 
for comparisoD, the years 182S and 1833 : the former, be- 
oaose it was thought, even then, by many of the most ex- 
perienced and reflecting of oar citizene, that Executive 
patronage had attained a dangerooB extent ; and the latter, 
because it ia the latest period of which we have the requisite 
materials to make the comparison. What, then, is the 
comparative extent of Executive patronage, respectively, with 
the short interval c^ but ei^t yeats between them P what, 
at these respective periods, was the amount of the revenue 
and expenditure ? what the number of persons in the em- 
ploy of the Government, or dependent on its bounty P and 
what the extent to which, according to the practice of the 
respective periods, the patronage of the Government was 
brought to exert over those subject to its control P A abort 
comparative statement vrill show. 

The income of the Government, in all its branches, includ- 
ing the post-office, was, in 1825, ^8,147,383 ; and in 1833, 
136,667,274. The gross expenditures, including the public 
debt, iu 1825, was {24,814,847 ; in 1833, 927,229,389. 
Excluding the public debt, it was, in 1825, $12,719,503 ; in 
1833, $25,685,846. The number of persons employed, and 
living on the bounty of the Government, in 1825, 55,777 ; in 
1833, 100,079. 

Measuring the extent of the patronage, at these respect- 
ive periods, by these elements combined,' — without taking 
into conuderation the circumstances which, as already shown, 
have in this short period given such increased force to Execu- 
tive patronage, — the result of the whole, in 1825, compared 
with 1833, is as 65 to 89, — making an increase of upward 
of 36 i>er cent. If the comparative rapidity of this great in- 
crease be examined, it will be found that it has had a pro- 
gressive acceleration throughout the period. If we divide 
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the period into equal parts of four years each, the increase 
in the first four years will be found much less than in the 
last four. The increase, for instance, of the revenue during 
the first four years, was $4,616,594 ; and during the last 
four, 84,906,026 ; of the expenditures during the first four, 
11,873,675 ; and during the last four, 89,313,340. 

It may be said that this increase of patronage, great as 
it is, does not materially exceed the growth and population 
of the country, with which it is assumed that it ought to 
keep pace. This view overlooks entirely the increase of pat- 
ronage from those circumstances which have so much increased 
it during the period in question, as has already been shown. 
If these be taken into consideration ; — ^if to the increase of 
revenue and expenditure, and the number dependent on Gov- 
ernment, we add the vast increase of Executive patronage 
from the immense public domain recently thrown into market, 
the great extent of Indian reservations, the control which the 
practice of removal has established over those in office, and 
the great addition to Executive power over the public funds, 
and, through this, over the banking institutions of the coun- 
try, — it cannot be doubted that, instead of increasing only 
36 per cent., it has more than doubled in the period in ques- 
tion, while the growth and population of the country have 
probably not exceeded 24 per cent. 

But your committee cannot agree that there is any substan- 
tial reason why Executive patronage should increase in the 
same proportion with the growth and population of the country. 
With the exception of the post-office establishment, there is 
no necessary connection between the increasing growth and 
population of the country and the increasing patronage of the 
Government. On the contrary, many of the public establish- 
ments are, or ought to be, stationary ; others on the decrease ; 
others, though necessarily increasing, increase at a rate far 
less than our population ; and yet we find that, for the last 
eight years, there has been a progressive increase of patron- 
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1^ &r greater than the growth and population of the coao- 
fy. 

Bat the asBumptioD that Execative patron^fl and infla- 
ence ehouM increaee ib the same ratio vith the growth aud 
population of the coontty, is not less dangerous than it is er- 
roneous. If this asBomptiou be carried out in practice, it 
must finally prove fatal to our institutions and liberty. The 
same amount of patronage and influence, in proportion to the 
extent and population of a country, which, in a small State 
moderately populous, would be perfectly safe, might prove 
jatal in an eztenaiye and populous community ; just aa 
a much smaller mDitary force, in proportion, would hold un- 
der subjection the latter than the former. The principle is 
the same in both cases : the great advantage which an or- 
ganized body, such as a government or an annj, has over 
an unorganized mass — an advantage increasing with the in- 
creased difficulty of concert and co-<^ratioa ; and this, agun, 
increasing with the number and dispersion of those on whooe 
concert and co-operation resistance depends ; and hence, 
from their combined action, both as npphed to the civil and 
military, ^he great advantage which power has over liberty 
in lai^ and populous countries — an advaotago so great that 
it ia utterly impossible in such coimtries to defend the latter 
against the former, unless aided by a highly artificial politi- 
cal oiiganization such as ours, based on local and get^raphi- 
cal interests. If to this difficulty, resulting from numberi 
and extent only, there be added others (£ a most formidable 
character, — the greater capacity, in proportion, on the part 
of the government, in large communities, to seize on and 
corrupt all the organs of public opinion, and thus to delude 
mad impose on the people ; the greater tendency in such 
communities to the formation of parties on local and separate 
interests, resting on opposing and confiicting principles, with 
separate and rival leaders at the head of each, and the great 
difficulty of comtmung such parties in any system of resist- 
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anoe against the common danger from the govenmient,— some 
conception may be formed of the vast superiority which that 
organized and central party, consisting of office-holders and 
office-seekers, with their dependants, forming one compact, 
disciplined corps, wielded by a single individual, without oon- 
ffict of opinion within, either as to policy or principle, and 
aiming at the single object of retaining and perpetuating 
power in their own ranks, — ^must have, in such a country as 
ours, over the people — a superiority so decisive, that it may 
be safely asserted that, whenever the patronage and influence 
of the government are sufficiently strong to form such a 
party, liberty, without a speedy reform, must inevitably be 
lost. When we add that this great advantage of the gov- 
ernment over the people,— of power over liberty, — ^must in- 
crease proportionately with the growth and population of 
our country, it must be apparent how fatal would be the as- 
sumption, if acted on, that patronage and influence should 
increase in the same proportion ; and how infinitely danger- 
ous has been the tendency of our aSsirs of late, when, as has 
been shown, instead of increasing simply in the same propor- 
tion, they have advanced with a rapidity more than double. 
So far is the assumption from being true, if we regard the 
duration of our institutions and the preservation of our liber- 
ty, we must hold it as a fundamental maxim, that the action 
of the Government should, with our growth, gradually become 
more moderate instead of more intense : a maxim resting 
on principles deep and irreversible, and which cannot be vio- 
lated without inevitable destruction. Moderation in the ac- 
tion of this Government, — the great central power of our 
system, — is, in fact, the condition on which our political ex- 
istence depends ; and, in acting in conformity, it but conforms 
to the principle which Divine wisdom has impressed upon 
the beautiful and sublime system of which our globe is a part, 
and in which the great mass that gives life, and harmony. 
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and acticra to the whole, repoees almost motionless in the 
centre. 

Your committee are aware that, since 1833, there has 
been a veiy considerable decrease of revenue, under the act 
of March 2d, 1833, known as the Compromise Law, with 
other preceding acts, in consequence of the payment of the 
pnblic debt, which would very conBidembly afiect the com- 
paristHi, if the year 1834, instead of 1833, had been selected ; 
and they have to express their r^ret that the want of AiU 
and accurate materials for the former year prevents them 
from Aimisbing a statement which, while it would show the 
decrease, would also show how little the final dischaige of the 
public debt has contributed to diminish either the pnblic 
expenditure or the patronage of the Executive : facts of no 
small moment, as connected with the Bubject of inqaity. 
The deep interest which the enlightened and patriotic 
took in that great event, was not to indulge in the idle boast 
that the country was free from debt, but that it would, as 
they believed, be necessarily fottowed by the sabsftintial 
blesung of reducing the public burdens, and, with it, the jut- 
runi^ of the Government ; and thus, while it relieved indus- 
try, it would, at the same time, strengthen liberty agunst 
power. Thus far, these anticipations have been but veiy 
imperfectly, if at all, realized. As great as has been the re- 
duction of the revenue, it is still as great as it was when the 
debt exceeded more than $100,000,000 ; and, what is more 
to the point, what conclusively shows how much easier it 
b to discharge a public debt than to obtain the corresjKiQding 
benefits, — a proportionate diminutiife of the public e.ipendi- 
ture, — is the fact, that, now, when wq are free from all debt, 
the public expenditure is as great as it was when the debt 
was most bordensome to the country. The only difference 
ia, that then the money went to the public creditors, but 
now goes into the pockets of those who live on the Govern- 
ment, with great addition to the patronage and influence of 
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the Executive, but without diminution of burden to the peo- 
ple. 

Your committee will next proceed to inquire what has 
been the effect of this great, growing, and excessive patron- 
age, on our political condition and prospects : a question of 
the utmost importance in deciding on the expediency of its 
reduction. Has it tended to strengthen our political insti- 
tutions, and to give a stronger assurance of perpetuating 
them, and, with them, the blessings of liberty to our poster- 
ity ? Has it purified the public and political morals of our 
country, and strengthened the feeling of patriotism ? Or, on 
the other hand, has it tended to sap the foundation pf our 
institutions ; to throw a cloud of uncertainty over the future ; 
to degrade and corrupt the public morals ; and to substitute 
devotion and subserviency to power, in the place of that dis- 
interested and noble attachment to principles and country, 
which are essential to the preservation of free institutions ? 
These are the questions to be decided ; and it is with pro- 
found regret that your committee are constrained, however 
painful, to say that the decision admits of little doubt. They 
are compelled to admit the fact, that there never has been a 
period, from the foundation of the Government, when there 
were such general apprehensions and doubts as to the per- 
manency and success of our political institutions ; when the 
prospect of peqietuating them, and, with them, our liberty, 
appeared so uncertain ; when public and political morals were 
more depressed ; when attachment to country and principles 
were more feeble, and devotion to party and power stronger : 
for the truth of all which they appeal to the observation and 
reflections of the experienced and enlightened of all parties. 
If we turn our eyes to the Government, we shall find that, 
with this increase of patronage, the entire character and 
structure of the Government itself is undergoing a great and 
fearful change, which, if not arrested, must, at no distant 
period, concentrate all its power in a single department. 
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Toar committee are aware that, in a coantiy of such vaat 
extent and diversity of interests as ours, a strong Executive 
is necessary ; and, among other reasons, in order to eust^ 
the Government, by its influence, against the local feelings 
and intereuts which it must, in the execution of its duties, 
Qecessarily encounter ; and it was doubtless with this view 
mainly that the framers of the Constitution vested the Ex- 
ecutive powers in a single individual, and clothed him with 
the almost entire patronage of the Government. As long as 
the patronage of the Executive is so moderate as to compd 
him to identify his administration with the public interest, 
and to hold his patronage siibordinate to the principles and 
measures necessary to promote the common good, the Execu- 
tive power may be said to act within the sphere assigned to 
it by the Constitution, and may be considered as essential to 
l^e steady and equal operation of the Guvemment ; but when 
it becomes so strong as to he capable of sustaining itself by 
its influence alone, unconnected with any system of measures 
or policy, it is the certain indication of the near approach <>f 
irresponsible and despotic power. When it attains that 
point, it will be difficult to find any where in our system a 
power Bufiicient to restrain its progress to despotism. The 
veiy causes which render a strong Executive necessary, — the 
great extent of country and diversity of interests, — will fonn 
great and fdmost insuperable impediments to any effectual 
resistance. Each section, as has been shown, will have its 
own party and its own favorites, entertaining views of princi- 
ples and policy so different as to render a united effort against 
Executive power almost impossible ; while their separate and 
disjointed efibrts must prove impotent i^ainst a power fax 
stronger than either, taken separately : nor can the aid of 
the States be successfully invoked to arrest the progress to 
desjwtism. So fer from weakening, they will add strength to 
Executive patronage. A majority of the States, instead of 
opposing, will be usually found acting in concert with the 
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Feik^ral Govern men t, and, of course, will iocrease the influ- 
ence of the Executive : so that, to ascertain his patronage, 
the EUtii-toCiil of the patronage of ull the States, acting in 
conjunction with the federal Exocatlve, must be tulded to his, 
Tlie two, as things now stand, constitute a joint force, diffi- 
cult to be resisted, 

Agiiinat a danger so formidable, which threatens, if not 
arrested, and thiit speedily, to subvert the Constitntion, there 
can be but one effectual remedy : a prompt and decided re- 
duction of Executive patronage ; the practicability and means 
of eflccting which, your committee ■vvill next proceed to con- 
sider. 

The first, most simple, and usually the most oertain mode 
of reducing [Hitronage, ia to reduce the public income, the 
prolific source fram which it almost exclueivdy flows. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is next to impossible to reduce the 
public expenditure with an overflowing treasury ; and not 
much less difHcult to reduce patronage without a reduction 
of cxiiciiditurc : or, in otiier wnrdw, tiuit the moat s 
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probable amount in future, as the laws now stand, — ^to what 
limits the public expenditure may be reduced consistently 
with the just wants of Government, — and, finally, what, 
with such reduction, will be the probable annual surplus to 
the year 1842, when the highest duties will be reduced to 20 
per cent, under the act of March 2d, 1833 ; and when, as the 
act provides, the revenue is to be reduced to a sum necessary 
to an economical administration of the Government. 

According to the statement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the receipts of the year 1834, from all sources, amount- 
ed to 822,584,365 ; of which, customs yielded 816,105,372 ; 
knd, $5,020,940 ; the residue being made up of bank divi- 
dends and incidental items ; and the question now for con- 
sideration is, — What will be the probable annual receipts 
from all sources during the next seven years, if the income^ 
as has just been stated, is to be reduced to the economical 
wants of the QDvemment ? a question which, from its nature, 
can only be answered by probable estimates and conjectures, 
and which, in this case, is the more difficult to be answered 
from a defect of data in reference to the customs, the princi- 
pal source of revenue. The changes in the rates of duties 
have been so great latterly, and the period so recent since the 
laws, as they now stand, commenced operation, that it is im- 
practicable to resort to those average results, deduced firom 
long periods, by which only the temporary changes and 
fluctuations of commerce can be detected, and its habitual 
current ascertained and subjected to calculation. The act 
of the 2d of March, 1833, which made the last change, and 
on the provisions of which the estunates of the income frx)m 
the customs for the period in question must be based, com- 
menced its operation on the Ist of January, 1834, and we, 
of course, have the result of but a single year. From a 
statement fiimished by the Treasury Department, it seems 
that the domestic exports of that year amounted, in round 
numbers, to eighty millions of dollars, and the imports, given 
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ID roiiti.1 Dumbera (w all the salne«|iirat stAtemeDta are), to 
8l2d,j00,00<) ; of wiucb $23,000,000 were reshipped, lesTing 
1 102.1^00 .0(X) fur the ooosumptioo «i>d ose of the oountnr, — 
of Hhidi 9;3o,000,000 were of articles &ee of dol^, and 
947,000^000 uf tboM liable to daties ; tint the gross receipts 
amoLUiieU to $15,572,448, and the net to 914,222,446, 
leaving Sl,3.t0.000 as the expenee of eollection ; that the 
reduction oi' one tenth of the duties above 20 per cent, ad 
valureni titry two jean!^ according to the proTisions of the 
act of 2d uf :March, 1833, amounted to 9850,000, 

Aa acHDty as are these data, it is believed it may be 
safely auticipated that the average annual income of the 
periud iD r|uegtioa will be equal, at least, to the income of 
the lost year. Instead of cateiing into all the details through 
which your committee have come to Ibis conclusion, which 
Would ?;wcll tbis Report to an unwieldy size, they will content 
tbc-in.sulves with simply giving the results of the causes which, 
aa fiir as cuo be furescL-n, may tithcr increase or dirainisli 
the receipts uf the customs for the ni.'.\t seven yeais as com- 
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The excess was donbtlees caused by the peculiar condition 
of the country, in reference to its currency, during the year ; 
and would, under ordinary circumstances, have been im- 
ported in goods of various descriptions for the usuaT supply 
of the country, instead of gold and silver. Subtracting, 
then, the two millions from this sum, and the balance 
from the amount of the articles free of duty, which, as 
stated, is $55,000,000, it would reduce the annual con- 
sumption of goods free of duty, including the precious met- 
als, to (42,103,626 ; and assuming the proportion between 
goods free of duty, and those liable to duty, to be as that 
snm is to $47,000,000; and, also, that the excess of the 
snp^y of gold and silver imported during the year would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have returned in that propor- 
tion between the dutied and the free articles, it would add 
to the former $7,133,313, and, of course, increase the receipts 
irom the customs in the same proportion ; that is, it would 
make an addition to them of $2,150,000, and would have 
raised the receipts from customs during the year from 
$14,220,000 to $16,370,000 ; which kst, it is believed may 
be assumed, at the present rate of the duties, as the probable 
receipts, under ordinary circumstances, of an export and im- 
port trade equal to that of the last year. 

Let us now inquire into the causes which may tend to 
diminish or increase this estimated receipt during the next 
seven years, and their probable effects, in the a^pregate, on 
the income from the customs. 

The only cause, as is believed, that will tend to diminish 
the amount, as &r aa can now be foreseen, is the gradual re- 
duction of one tenth every two years, under the act of the 
2d of March, 1833, till the year 1841, as has been stated. 
It will be seen, by reference to the statement from the 
Treasury already given, that this reduction last year, on an 
importation of $47,000,000 of dutiable articles, amounted to 
$850,000. If, however, instead of that amount, the importa- 
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tion of such articles bad been $54,133,000, oa it U a 
they would liave been had not the derangement of the cur- 
rency prevented, the reduction on account of the one tenth 
would have irjcri'iiaed in the e&me proportion, and have, of 
couTBe, ainoiintfd to $975,000, 

Agiiiiist this iacreased reduction there mnst be set off a 
probable grfulnal increase of the domestic exports of the 
country ; aivl with them, as a necessaiy consequence, a cor- 
responding iucrease of the imports, — and with them the 
receipts from the customs. If we take the last six years, 
from 1828 tn 1834, the last included, the average annus] in- 
creaRfi of domestic exports in the period is nearly 85,000,000, 
of which the increase in 1833 was $7,200,000, and in 1834, 
$9,600,000. making in the last two years an aremge increitse 
of $8,800,000 : thus showing a much more rapid increase at 
the end than at the beginning of the series. If to this (act 
we add the effect which the decrease of duties under the act 
of the 2d of March, 1833, must have on the exports, the 
growing demand for the great staples of the country, and the 
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from increased imports, and the decrease from the bieDnial re- 
duction of one tenth, — a decrease of revenue equal to $34,000 
annually : making, in seven years, 9238,000. 

But it must be taken into the estimate, that the increase 
of revenue from the increase of exports is annually added, 
while th« reduction on account of the one tenth is biennially. 
Taking this into the estimate, the increase of revenue on ac- 
count of the increase of the exports over the decrease, on »c- 
connt of the biennial reduction of one tenth, will in the seven 
years eqnal $3,298,500 ; from which take $238,000, and 
it will leave an aggregate increase over the decrease of 
$3,060,500. 

This conclusion, however, rests on the assumption that 
the proportion between the free and dutied articles will re- 
main during the period the same as is estimated for last 
year ; but it is probable that the reduction of the price of 
the &ee articles, in consequence of the repeal of the dutiesi 
will greatly increase their consumption, and, of course, have 
a corresponding effect in reducing the amount of the dutiable 
articles, end, with them, the receipts into the Treasury. It 
is, however believed to be a safe estimate, that the reduction 
of the receipts from this cause will be more than punter- 
balanced by the excess of the increase of income from the 
increase of exports over the reduction of one tenth biennially, 
as has been shown ; and that it may, therefore, be assumed 
with reasonable confidence, if no untoward event should in- 
tervene, that the average annual receipts from the customs 
will be equal to the sum of $16,370,000,— the sum which 
the commerce of last year ought to have yielded, as has been 
shown, under ordinary circumstances. 

Your committee will next inquire what will be the pro- 
bable amount of receipts from the public lands during the 
period in question. The receipts from that source during 
the last year, according to a statement from the Treasury, 
equalled $5,020,940. This, however, perhaps greatly exceeds 
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the perinaTit'nf receipts from that source, as it was caused, 
probably, by the great quantity of rich and valuable land 
tbinwn iiitu tlio market daring the. year. The receipts of 
1833 ciiualli'il $3,967,682, and those of the last four years 
averagLHl §:i, 705,405. If we take into consideration^ with 
these fiictn. the rapid increase of our population, — the steady 
rise in landiil property generally, — the vast quantity of lands 
held by thi' (lovemment, — it is believed to be a safe estimate, 
that the iivi'rajje annual income from this source, during the 
period in (iiiestion, will be ^t least equal to 83,500,000. 

Of thu niiiaining sources of revenue, the bank dividends 
is the uuly one that requires notice. They amounted in 
1833 to §450,000 ;» and it is probable that they will give 
nn equal annual income tUl the expiiation of its charter, in 
1836, after which time there will be a reduction from the 
income of the Government equal to the annual dividends ; 
but it is believed, by those who arc most familiar with 
the subject, that a retrenchment iu the collection of the 
customs, by a reformation of tliat branch of tiie administra- 
tion, may bo ofFecteJ, at least equal to this reduction. 
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must be paid into the Treasury at the expiration of its char- 
ter, and the surplus in the Treasury on the Slst of Decem- 
ber last, which, after deducting $2,000,000, will amount to 
1^6,695,981, it will give an aggr^ate sum of 1^148,679,381 ; 
which, divided by seven, will make the average-annual sum, 
subject to the disposition of the Government for the next 
seven years, amount to $21,239,911. 

Such being the probable average annual income and 
means of the Government for the seven ensuing years, the next 
question which presents itself for consideration is, — What 
ought to be the avei-age expenditure for the same period ? 

The expenditure for the year 1834, as taken from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, equals 
$19,430,373, and for the preceding year $22,713,753 ; de- 
ducting in both cases the payments on account of the public 
debt. Your committee are, however, of the opinion, that 
these amounts far exceed what ought to be the expenditure 
on a just and economical scale, and that it may be very 
greatly reduced without injury to the public service. They 
are also of opinion, that to this great and extravagant ex- 
penditure may be attributed, in no small degree, the disease 
which now threatens so seriously the body politic. That a 
just conception may be formed of this extraordinary increase, 
they have annexed a table of expenditures fix)m the year 
1823 to 1833, — deducting the payment on account of the 
public debt, — by which it appears that, in this short period 
of ten years, the expenditure has risen from $9,784,000 to 
^^22,713,000, — ^being an increase in the latter over the 
former of almost $3,000,000 beyond the whole expenditure 
of the Government in 1823, excluding, as stated, the public 
debt ; and this, too, during a period of profound peace, when 
not an event had occurred calculated to warrant any unusual 
expenditure* Of this enormous increase the greater part oc- 
curred in the last three years, in which time the expenditure 
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hoB risen nearly $9,000,000, which maywell account for the 
present dangenuia Bymptoms, 

Your committee have not time to give that minute at- 
tention to the expenditures necessary to determine what 
particular items can or ought to be retrenched ; nor do they 
deem it important, at present, to enter into so laborious an 
inquir\', even if time allowed. It ia sufficient for their pur- 
pose to assimie that the expenditures of 1823 were, at the 
time, considered ample to meet all the just wants of the 
Govcnimcnt ; and that, so far from being a period dietin- 
guished by parsimony, the then administrntion was thought, 
by many, to be unreaaonably profuse, and was, accontiogly, 
the object of systematic attack^! on account of its supposed ex- 
travagance. Assuming, then, the expenditure of $9,784,000 
to have been amjili? at that period, the question which pre- 
sents itself is,— What ought it to be at present, taking into 
considcTiition the necessity of increased expenditures in con- 
sequence of increased population ? 

They have already shown that the Grovemment cannot 
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aonoal ezpenditare for tlie next Beren years. Of the items 
which compose the present expenditure, that for peDsioos 
constituted, last yoar, the sum of $3,341,877. Considering 
the advanced a^ of the penmoners, there ought to be, ac- 
cording to the annuity tables, a decrease by deaths of four- 
teen per cent, annually ; which, in seven years, would 
diminish the expenditure for pensions, from the sum above 
mentioned, to $1,040,802 annually, giving an annual aver- 
age deduction of $328,725, — and would reduce the expen- 
diture on pensions for the ensuing seven years to an average 
gum of $2,048,000. Add this sum to (10,012,412, the sum 
beyond which the present expenditure ought not to extend, 
excluding the penuons, and we shall have 912,060,412, as 
what the annual average expenditure for the next seven years 
ooght to be. 

Take this from the sum of 921,239,911, which, ss has 
been shown, will be the probable average aimual means of 
the Government for the same period, and it would leave 
$9,179,499 ; or, in round numbers, for the facility of calcu- 
lation, nine millions, as the average surplus means during 
the period at the disposition of the Government, on the sup- 
position that the expenditures will be reduced to the eco- 
nomical wants of the dovenimeDt. 

Having shown what will be the probable surplus revenue 
should the expenditure be reduced to its proper limits, the 
committee propose next to consider whether, under existing 
circumstances, the revenue can be reduced. 

The two great sources of revenue are lands and customs. 
The others (not including the post-office, which is a particu- 
lar fund) are of smalt amount. After a careful investigation, 
your committee are of opinion that the act of 2d of March, 
1833, has reduced the duties on imports, with some excep- 
tions, as far as is practicable, under existing circumstances, 
consistently with the intent and spirit of the act. 

The act provides, among other things, that afier the Slst 
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day of December, 1833, in all cases where the duties shall 
exceed twenty per cent, ad valorem, one tenth part of sach 
excess shall be reduced, and, in like tnanmif, one tenth part 
every two years, fill the 31st of December,'lS39 ; and that, 
on the Slst of December, 1S41, one half of the residue of 
such excess Khiill be deducted ; and on the 30th of June, 
1842, tlic residue. It also provides that, till the 30th of 
June, 1842, tbo duties imposed by the then existing lavr 
shiiU reiunin unchanged, except as provided in the sixth sec- 
tion. 

Your committee do not deem it necessary to inquire 
whether the circumstances under which it )mssed involves 
any thiuj; in the nature of a pledge or contract, which would 
forbid any alterations of its provisions. It is sufficient for 
their purpose to state the fact, that the act is the result of 
a coiniironiise between great sectional interests, brought info 
conflict under circumstances which threatened the peace and 
safety of the country ; and that it continues to be the only 
ground on which the adjustment of the controversy can stand. 
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letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, herewith annexed ; 
but, in order that the subject may be taken up with full in- 
formation at the next aession, they have instructed their 
chairman to submit a resolution for the consideration of the 
Senate, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to report, at 
the commencement of the next session, what duties under 
twenty per cent, ad valorem may, with a due regard to the 
manufacturing interests ofthe country, be repealed or re- 
duced, with an estimate of the probable amount of the reduc- 
tion. 

In turning from the customs to the public lands, your 
committee find that the difficulty of reducing the revenue 
from that source is not less considerable than from that of 
the customs. They fiilly agree in that liberal policy in rela- 
tion to the public lands which regards them as the means of 
settlement, as well as a source of revenue ; and that they 
should be disposed of, accordingly, in the manner best calcu- 
lated to diffuse a flourishing and happy population over the 
vast r^ouB placed under our dominion ; a policy, the wisdom 
of which is best illustrated by the wonderiul success with 
which it has been accomplished. It is an essential maxim 
of this noble and generous policy, that the price of the public 
lands should be fixed so low as to be accessible to the great 
mass of the citizens, and, at the same time, so high as not to 
subject them to the monopoly of the great capitalists of the 
country. Your committee are of opinion that this happy 
medium is attained by the present price ; and, judging from 
many indications of late, that no considerable reductiou can 
be made in the price without making them the prey of hun- 
gry and voracious speculators and monopolists, to the great 
injury ofthe honest and industrious portion of the community, 
as well as to the portion of the country where the lands may 
be situated. Be this, however, as it may, it is at least cer- 
tain that the immediate effect of reductbn would be to in- 
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crease rather than diminisb the revenue fitom lands, and, of 
course, to augment instead of reducing the public income. 

To this may be added another, and, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, conclusive objection against the reduction. 

The reduction of the price of public lands, while it would 
act, in effect, as a bounty to the purchasers from the Gk>vem- 
ment, by enabling them to acquire more land for the same 
sum of money, would act, at the same time, as a tax upcm 
the entire body of landholders, who constitute the great mass 
of our population — ^a tax on them immeasurably greater than 
the bounty to the purchasers. 

The Government of the United States is, in hcty the 
great land dealer of the country, and, as such, has the power, 
by raising or reducing the price of its lands, to reduce or 
raise, in a greater or less degree, the value of lands every 
where, and, of course, to affect in the same degree the property 
of the landholders throughout the Union. To what extent 
any given reduction of the price of public lands would affect 
the price of lands generally, would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to ascertain. It would be greater or less, according to 
the circumstances. The price of land in the adjacent portion 
of the country, or that from which emigration principally 
flowed, would be reduced nearly in the same proportion with 
that of the public lands ; that is, if the price of public lands 
be reduced one half, lands adjacent, or lying in the emigrat- 
ing portion of the country, would generally fall one half, while 
the more remote would be less affected, in proportion to dis- 
tance and the absence of emigration. But it may be safely 
assumed, taking the whole country, that the sictual fall in the 
value of lands generally, in the hands of the holders, would 
greatly exceed the actual reduction of the price of public 
lands. To illustrate : if the price of the latter be reduced 
one half, which at present would be sixty-two and one half 
cents per acre, lands generally throughout the country would 
be reduced in value per acre much more than that sum ; and 
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if the far greater quantity held by the whde body of land 
proprietors, compared with the quantity Bold by the Govern- 
ment, be taken into the estimate, some idea may be formed 
how great the aggregate loss of the proprietors generally 
would be, ou any reduction of price, compared with the 
aggr^ate gain of the purchasers. As great, however, as it 
mnat be, none who know the public spirit and enlightened 
patriotism of that great and respectable portion of our citi- 
zens can doubt their cheerful acquiescence in the sacrifice, 
should the public interest, or the fundamental maxim which 
ought to govern in the dispoution of the public lunds, require 
it ; but, otherwise, it would be a plain and palpable sacrifice 
of one, and that the lai^est portioD of the community, to the 
other, without a corresponding benefit. In presenting this 
new, it is not the intention of your committee to ofier any 
opinion on the propriety of a graduated reduction, as a mea- 
sure of general poUcy, in the price of such public lands aa 
have remained long in the market unsold, and of which there 
is no immediate prospect of making sale at the present price, 
because of their inferior quality. Their case is very distin- 
Ijuishable from that of the great body of the public lands ; 
but the immediate effects of such reduction would obviously 
be to raise instead of reduce the revenue, and would, of 
course, increase instead of diminish the difficulty under con- 
uderation. 

Having now shown that no other reduction of the revenue 
can be effected, under existing circumstances, than the pro- 
gressive reduction already provided for by the act of March 
2d, 1833, iu either of the great sources of om: public income, 
with the exception aheady stated, your committee will next 
proceed to inquire whether Executive patronage can be, re- 
duced by reducing the expenditures of the Government. 

The result of their investigation on this points, is, that, for 
reasons which will hereafter be offered, a reduction of ex- 
penditure, under existing circumstanceB, would tend to in- 
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creafie instead of reducing Executive patronage. But if it 
were othfnviKe, it would be found ntterly impracticable, for 
reasons already assigned, to reduce the expenditure much be- 
low the iiK'omo, Experience has abundantly proved that, eo 
long as there is a large surplus in the Treaaiiry, the interests 
in favor of its expencUture will ever be stronger tlian that op- 
posed to it ; and that no prudential consideration, arising 
from liie necessity of accumulating funds to meet future 
wants, or tlio hazard of enlarging Executive patronage, or the 
danger uf corrupting the political and public morals of the 
country bj' useless and profuse expenditure, or any other 
whatever, is sufficient to resiat the temptation to expend. If 
one unworlhy object of appropriation is defeated, another, 
with no greater claims on the public bounty or justice, wiU 
ever stand rciidy to urge its cliiiuis, till the frugal and patri- 
otic arc wearied out with incessant and useless efforts to 
guard the Treasury. But were it practicable, with an over- 
flowing treasury, to bring the expenditures within proper 
limits, sueh is the present condition of things, that, to reduce 
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in fact, bat to add so much additional bank capital — capital, 
in this case, exclusively under Executive control, without 
check or hmitation ; and, with ita ' increasing amount, daily 
giving to him a greater control over the deposit banks, and, 
through them, over the banking institutions of the country 
generally : thu8 adding the deep and wide-spread influence 
of the banks tn the already almost overwhelming patronage 

of the Executive. 

As the expenditure cannot be reduced, the next inquiry 
is, whether some object of general utility, in which every 
portion of the country has an interest, may not be selected 
as a fixed and permanent object on which to expend the sur- 
plus revenue. 

Your committee admit that, if such an object of expendi- 
ture could be selected, under a well-regulated system of dia- 
faDTsements established by law, much of the patronage incident 
to the present loose and unregulated disbursements might be 
curtailed ; but they are at a loss to find such an object. In- 
ternal improvement approaches the nearest ; but there are op- 
posed to it, with the object in view, insuperable objections. To 
pass by the formidable difficulty, the long-established diver- 
fflty of opinion as to its constitutionality, which divides the two 
^reat sections of the country, experience has shown that there 
ifl no expenditure so little susceptible of being r^ulated by 
3aw ; none calculated to excite deeper competition, or to en- 
list a greater number in its favor, in proportion to the amount 
expended ; and, of course, calculated to add more to Execu- 
'Vive patronage. To these an additional objection of a recent 
■^origin may be added. Your committee allude to the Execu- 
~%ive veto, aa applied to internal improvements, the effect of 
''^ivhich has been to increase very considerably his power and 
r^)atronage in reference to this branch of expenditure. The 
^E<xecutive, in his veto message, assumes the ground that in- 
"*iemal improvements may or may not be constitutional, ac- 
^sording to the nature of each particular object ; the distinction 
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to lie determined by him in the exeroiBe of his constitiitioiial 
fiinction of giving or withholding his approval to acts of 
Congress ; the practical effect of which is to draw within hia 
control the power and influence which appertain, not only to 
the admin i strut ion, but also to the enactment of the law; 
and, of course, to increase in the same degree hia influence 
and piitronage in reference to internal improvements. 

In making these remarks, the object of your committee 
is not to KuU in question the motive of the Executive, or his 
right to draw what distinction he may tliiuk just and right 
in the exercise of bis veto power, or the correctness of the 
distinctions in reference to the particular subject under con- 
sideration ; but simply to exhibit the full extent of the ob- 
jections to selecting it as the subject on which to expend the 
surplus revenue — objections, in their nature, incapable of 
being wholly removed even by an amendment of the Consti- 
tution, were an amendment practicable. 
' But if no object of ex(>enditure can be selected on which 
the surpias can be safely cxii'indcd, and if neither the revenne 
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muxeBB. A few preliminary remarks will be necessaiy to ez- 
plain their views. 

Amid all the difficulties of onr dtuation, there is one cod- 
solatioQ — ^that the danger from Esecative patronage, ae &r 
as it depends on excess of revenue, muat be tempoiaij. As- 
nuning that the act of 2d of March, 1833, will be left un- 
disturbed in its provisions, the income, after the year 1842, 
is to be reduced to the economical wuits of the Government. 
The dovemment, then, is in a state of passage fit>m one 
where the revenue is excessive, to another in which, at a fixed 
and no distant period, it will be reduced to its proper limits. 
The difficulty, iu the intermediate time, is, that the revenue 
cannot be brought down to the expenditure, nor the expendi- 
ture, without gieat danger, raised to the revenue, for reasons 
alreadj expluned. How is this difficult; to be overcome ? 
It might seem that the simple and natural means would be 
to vest the surplus in some safe and profitable stock, to ac- 
enmalate for future use ; but the difficulty in such a course 
wiU, on examination, he found insuperable. 

At the very commencement, in selecting the stock, there 
would he great, if not insunnountable difficulties. No one 
would think of investing the surplus in bank stock, against 
which there are so many, and such decisive reasons, that it 
38 not deemed necessary to state them ; nor would the ob- 
jections be less decisive against vesting in the stock of the 
States, which would create the dangerous relation of debtor 
ud creditor between the Government and the members of the 
Union. But suppose this difficulty surmounted, and that 
■ome stock, perfectly safe, was selected, there wonld still re- 
main another that could not be soimounted. There cannot 
be found a stock with an interest in its &vor sufficiently 
BtTong to compete with the interests which, with a large sur- 
|)las revenue, will ever be found in &Tor of expenditures. It 
KDDSt he perfectly obvious to all who have the least expe- 
rience, or who will duly reflect on the subject, that, were a 
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fund selected ia which to vest the Btirplus revenue for future 
use, there wuuld be found in practice a constant conflict be- 
tween the interest in favor of some local or favorite scheme 
of expenditiu'e, and that in favor of the stock. Nor can it be 
less obvious that, in point offset, the former would prove far 
stronger tliMU the latter, Tho result is obvious. The sur- 
plus, he it ever so great, would be absorbed by appropriations 
mstead uf being vested in the stock, and the scheme, of course, 
would, in practice, prove an abortion ; which brings ue back 
to the original inquiry, How is the surplus to be disposed of 
runtil the excess shall be reduced to the just and economical 
wants of the Government ? 

After betitowing on this question, on the sticceesfnl aola- 
tion of which so much depends, the most deliberate attention, 
your comifiittcu, as they have already stated, can advise but 
one means by which it can be effected; and that is an 
I iiraendraent of the Constitution, authorizing the temirorary 
J distribution of the surplus revenue among the States till the 
year 1843, when, as lias been shown, the income and expen- 
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means of arresting the hand of death. Distribution, as pro- 
posed, is not for the preposterous and dangerous purpose of 
raising a revenue for distribution, or of distributing the sur- 
plus as a means of perpetuating a system of duties or taxes, 
but a temporary measure to dispose of an unavoidable surplus 
while the revenue is in the course of reduction, and which 
cannot be otherwise disposed of without greatly aggravating 
a disease that threatens the most dangerous consequences ; 
and which holds out hope, not only of arresting its farther 
progress, but also of restoring the body politic to a state of 
health and vigor. The truth of this assertion a few obser- 
vations will suffice to illustrate. 

It must be obvious, on a little reflection, that the effects 
of a distribution of the surplus would be to place the inter- 
ests of the States, on all questions of expenditure, in oppo- 
sition to expenditure, as every reduction of expense would 
necessarily increase the sum to be distributed among them. 
The effect of this would be to convert them, through their 
interests, into faithful and vigilant sentinels on the side of 
economy and accountability in the expenditures of this Gov- 
ernment ; and would thus powerfully tend to restore the 
Government, in its fiscal action, to the honest simplicity of 
former days. 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some that the power 
which the distribution among the States would bring to bear 
against the expenditure, and its consequent tendency to re- 
trench the disbursements of the Government, would be so 
strong as not only to curtail useless or improper expenditure, 
but also the useful and necessary. Such, undoubtedly, would 
be the consequence if the process were too long continued ; 
but in the present irregular and excessive action of the sys- 
tem, when its centripetal force threatens to concentrate all 
its powers in a single department, the fear that the action 
of this Government will be too much reduced by the measure 
under consideration, in the short period to which it is pro- 
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posed to limit ita operation, is without just foundatioD. On 
the contrary, if the proposed mcaeuro should I>e applied in the 
present diacjisGd state of the Government, ita effect would 
be like that of some powerfiil alterative medicine, operating 
just long mough to change the present morbid action, but 
not sufScicntiy long to superinduce another of an op[H)site 
character. 

But it may be olgected, that, though the distribution 
might reduce all useless expenditure, it would, at tho same 
time, give additional power to the interest in favor of taxa- 
tion. It is not denied that such would be its tendency ; and, 
if the dangOT from increased duties or taxes was at this 
time as grt;at as that from a surplus revenue, the objection 
would he fatiil ; but it is confidently believed that such is not 
the case. On the contrary, in proposing the measure, it is 
assumed that the act of March 2d, 1833, will remain andi»- 
turbed. It is on the strength of this assumption that the 
measure is proposed, and, as it is believed, safely proposed. 

It may, however, be said that the distribution may ere- 
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meunre proposed ie or is not liable to thii or that objec- 
tion, bat whether an^ other leas objectionable can be devised ; 
or, rather, whether there is any other, which promises the 
least prospect of relief, that can be applied. Let not the 
lelnmoD prevail that the disease, afler running through its 
oatural coarse, will terminate of itself, withoat &tal conee- 
jaences. Experience is opposed to sach anticipations. Many 
ind striking are the examples of free States perishing under 
that excess of patronage which now afflicts ours. It may, in 
bet, be said with troth, that all, or nearly all, diseases which 
afflict free govemments, may be traced directly or indirectly 
to excess of revenue and expenditure ; the effect of which is 
to rally around the government a powerful, corrupt, and snb- 
■errient corps — a corps ever obedient to its will, and ready 
to BDBtun it in every measure, whether right or wrong, and 
iriiicb, if the cause of the disease be not eradicated, must ul- 
timately render the government stronger than the people. 

What progress this dangerous disease has already made 
ID our comitry It is not for yonr committee to say ; but when 
Uwy reflect on the present symptoms, on the almost anboond- 
ed extent of Executive patronage, wielded by a single will ; 
BDd the surplus revenue, which canuot be reduced within 
proper limits in less than seven years — a period which cov- 
aca two preudential elections, on both of which all this 
mighty power and influence will be brought to bear — and 
irhen they consider that, with the vast patronage and influ- 
snce of this Government, those of all the States acting in 
Boncert with it will be combined, there are just grounds to 
bar that the fate which has befallen so many other free 
goremments must also be&U ouis, unless, indeed, some effectu- 
il remedy be forthwith applied. It is under this impression 
that your committee have suggested the one proposed, not 
u free from all objections, but as the only one of sufficient 
power to arrest the disease, and to restore the body politic 
to a soand condition ; and they have, accordingly, reported a 
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reBoliitidn wd to amend the Constitution that the money re- 
maining in the Treasury at the end of each year, till the 1st 
of Junuary, 1 843, deducting therefrom the sum of ?2,OOO,0O0 
to meet current and contingent expenses, shall anniiaUy be 
distributed ainoDg the Stat-es and territories, including the 
District of Culumbia ; and, for that purpose, the sura to be 
dietrihuted t<i be divided into as many shares as there are 
y senators nnd I'epreBcntatives in Congress, adding two for each 
territoiy, and two for the District of Columbia ; and that 
there shall be allotted to each State a number of shares 
eqiial to its representation in both houses, and to the terri- 
tories, including the District of Columbia, two shares each. 
Supposing the surplus to he distributed should average 
89,000,000 annually, as estimated, it wfudJ ;^vc to each share 
930,405 ; which, multiplied by the mimber of senators and 
representatives of any State, would show the sum to which 
it would be entitled. 

The reason for selecting the ratio of distribution proposed 
in the amendment is too obvious to require much illustration. 
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stitntions and the liberty of the country ; and, with this 
view, your committee have reported a bill to repeal the first 
and second sections of the act to limit the term of certain 
officers therein named, passed 13th of May, 1820 ; to make 
it the duty of the President to lay before Congress, on the 
first of January next, and on the first of January every 
four years thereafter, the names of all defaulting officers 
and agents charged with the collection aud disbursement of 
the public money, whose commissious shall be vacated from 
aud after the date of such message ; and also to make it his 
duty, in all cases of nomination to fill vacancies occasioned by 
removal from office, to assign the reason for which said officer 
may have been removed. 

The provisions of this bill are the same as those con- 
tained in bill No. 2, reported to the Senate on the 4th of May, 
1826, by a select committee appointed to ^^ inquire into the 
expediency of reducing the patronage of the Government of 
the United States," and which was accompanied by an ex- 
planatory report, to which your committee would refer the 
Senate ; and, in order to facilitate the reference, they have 
instructed their Chairman to move to reprint the report for 
their use. 

But the great and alarming strides which patronage has 
made in the short period that has intervened since the date 
of the report, have demonstrated the necessity of imposing 
other limitations on the discretionary powers of the Execu- 
tive, particularly in reference to the General Post-office and 
the public funds, on which important subject the Executive 
lias an almost unlimited discretion as things now are. 

In a government like ours, liable to dangers so imminent 
from the access and abuse of patronage, it would seem ex- 
traordinary that a department of such vast powers, with an 
annual income and expenditure so great, and with a host of 
persons in its service, extending and ramifying itself to the 
remotest point, and into every neighborhood of the XJnion^ 
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and having a control over the correepondence and interoonne of 
the whole community, should be permitted to remain so long, 
without efficient checks or responsibility, under the almost 
unlimited control of the Executive. Such a power, wielded 
by a single will, is sufficient of itself, when made an instru* 
ment of ambition, to contaminate the community, and to 
control, to a great extent, public opinion. To guard against 
this danger, and to impose effectual restrictions on Execu- 
tive patronage, acting through this important department, 
your committee are of the opinion that an entire reorganiza- 
tion of the department is required ; but their labor, in refer- 
ence to this subject, has been superseded by the Committee 
on the Post-office, which has bestowed so much attention 
on it, and which is so much more minutely acquainted with 
the diseased state of the department than your committee 
can be, that it would be presumption on their part to at- 
tempt to add to their recommendation. 

But, as extensive and dangerous as is the patronage of 
the Executive through the Post-office Department, it is not 
much less so in reference to the public funds, over which, as 
has been stated, it now has unlimited control^ and, through 
them, over the entire banking system of the country. With 
a banking system spread from Maine to Louisiana, — ^from the 
Atlantic to the utmost West, — consisting of not less than five 
or six hundred banks, struggling among themselves for exist- 
ence and gain, — with an immense public fund under the con- 
trol of the Executive, to be deposited in whatever banks he 
may favor, or to be withdrawn at his pleasure, — ^it is im- 
possible for ingenuity to devise any scheme better calcidated 
to convert the surplus revenue into a most potent engine of 
power and influence ; and, it may be added, of peculation, 
speculation, corruption, and fraud. The first and most de- 
cisive step against the danger is that already proposed, — of 
distributing the surplus revenue among the States, — ^which 
will prevent its growing accumulation in the banks, and. 
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with it, the correspondiiig increase of Ilxecatire power and in- 
flneoce over the bankiiig S7Btem. In addition, yonr committoe 
have reported a bill to charge the deposit banks at the nte 
of per cent, per annum for the use of the pubhc Ihndt, 
to be calcolated on the average monthly deposits ; to pm- 
hibit transfers, except for the purp<Me of disbnrsemeDts ; and 
to prevent a removal of the public funds irom the banks in 
which they are now, or may hereafter be deposited, without 
the consent of CongieBs, except as is provided in the InlL 
The object of the bill is to secure to the (Sovemment an 
equivalent for the use of the pablic funds, — ^to prevent the 
abuses and influence incident to transfer-warrants, — and to 
place the deposit banks, as for as it may be practicable, be- 
yond the control of the Executive. 

In addition to these measures, there are, donbtless, many 
others connected with the customs — Indian a&irs, public 
lands, army, navy, and other branches of the administration 
— ^into which, it is feared, there have crept many abuses, 
which have unnecessarily increased the expenditures and the 
number of persons employed, and, with them, the Executive 
patron^e ; but to reform which would require a more mi- 
nute investigation into the general state of the administration 
than your committee con at present bestow. Should the 
measures which they have recommended receive the sanction 
of Congress, they feel a strong conviction that they will 
greatly facilitate the work of canying accountability, re- 
trenchment, and economy through every branch of the ad- 
ministration, and thereby reduce the patronage of the Execu- 
tive to those safe and economical limits which are necessary to 
a complete restoration of the equilibrium of the system, now 
BD dangerously disturbed. Tour committee are deeply im- 
pressed with the necessity of commencing eaiiy, and of car- 
rying through to its full and final completion, this great 
work of reform. 

The disease is daily becoming more aggravated and danger- 
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these tmconatitutioiiBl and wicked attempts tiAve called 
forth, does not arrest them, the Don-slaveholding States will 
be prompt to exercise their power to suppress them, as far 
as their authority extends. But, white they agree with th^ 
President as to the evil and its highly dangerous tendency, 
and the necessity of arresting it, they have not been able to 
assent to the measure of redress which he recommends — that 
Congress should pass a law prohibiting, under severe penalty, 
the transmission of incendiaiy pubUcations through the 
mail, intended to instigate the slaves to insurrection. ^ 

Ailer the most careful and dehberate investigation, the^ 
hare been constrained to adopt the conclusion that Congress 
has not the power to pass such a law ; that it would be a. 
violation of one of the most sacred provisions of the Consti- 
tution, and subversive of reserved powers essential to the 
preservation of the domestic institutions of the slaveholding 
States, and, with them, their peace and security. Concur- 
ring, as they do, with the President in the magnitude of the 
evil, and the necessity of its suppression, it would have been 
the cause of deep regret to the committee, if they thought 
the difference of opinion, as to the right of Congress, would 
deprive the slaveholding States of any portion of the pro- 
tection which the measure recommended by the President 
was inteuded to aflbrd them. On the contrary, they beheve 
aQ the protection intended may be afibided, according to the 
views they tafae of the power of Congress, without infringing 
OD any provision of the Constitution on one side, or the re- 
lerved rights of the States on the other. 

The committee, with these preliminary remarks, will now 
proceed to establish the positions which they have assumed, 
banning with the first — that the passage of a law would* 
be a violation of an express provision of the Constitution. J 

In the discussion of this point, the committee do not 
deem it necessary to inquire whether the right to pass such 
a law can be derived from the power to establish post-offices 
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the adoption of the Constitution with so much apprehen- 
sion, that all these sacred barriers, without some positive 
provision to protect them, would, by the power of construc- 
tion, be undermined and prostrated. So strong was this ap- 
prehension, that it was impossible to obtain a ratification of 
the instrument in many of the States without accompanying 
it with the recommendation to incorporate in the Constitu- 
tion various articles, as amendments, intended to remove 
this defect, and guard against the danger apprehended, by 
placing these important rights beyond the possible encroach- 
ment of Congress. One of the most important of these is 
that which stands at the head of the list of amended arti- 
cles, and which, among other things, as has been stated, 
prohibits the passage of any law abridging the freedom of 
the press, and which left that important barrier against 
power under the exclusive authority and control of the 
States.* 

That it was the object of this provision to place the 
freedom of the press beyond the possible interference of 
Congress, is a doctrine not now advanced for the first time. 
It is the ground taken, and so ably sustained by Mr. Madi^ 
son, in his celebrated report to the Virginia Legislature, in 
1799, against the alien and sedition law, and which conclu- 
sively settled the principle that Congress has no right, in 
any form or in any manner, to interfere with the freedom of I 
the press. The establishment of this principle not only 
overthrew the sedition act, but was the leading cause of the 
great political revolution which, in 1801, brought the Re- 
publican party, with Mr. JeflFerson at its head, into power. 

With these remarks, the committee will turn to the se- 

♦ The article is in the following words : — 

" Congress shall make no law respecting an estahlishment of reli- 
j^on, or prohihiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech, or of the press ; or the right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble, and petition the Government for a redress of grievances.^* 
VOL. v.— 13 
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character, what papers shall or what shall not be transmit- 
ted by the mail, would subject the freedom of the press on 
all subjects, political, moral, and religious, completely to its 
will and pleasure. It would, in fact, in some respects, more 
effectually control the freedom of the press than any sedition 
law, however severe its penalties. The mandate of the 
Government alone would be sufficient to close the door 
against circulation through the mail ; and thus, at its sole 
will and pleasure, might intercept all communication be- 
tween the press and the people, — ^while it would require the 
intervention of courts and juries to enforce the provisions of 
a sedition law, which experience has shown are not always 
passive and willing instruments in the hands of govenynent, 
where the freedom of the press is concerned. 

From these remarks, it must be apparent that, to pro-; 
hibit publication on one side, and circulation through the 
mail on the other, of any paper, on account of its religious, 
moral, or political character, rests on the same principle ; 
and that each is equally an abridgment of the freedom of 
the press, and a violation of the Constitution. It woulc^J 
indeed, have been but a poor triumph for the cause of lib- 
erty, in the great contest of 1799, had the sedition law been 
put down on principles that would have left Congress free 
to suppress the circulation through the mail of the very pub- 
lications which that odious act was intended to prohibit. 
The authors of that memorable achievement would have 
liad but slender claims on the gratitude of posterity, if their 
victory over the encroachment of power had been left so im- 
perfect. 

It will, after what has been said, require but few remarks 
"to show that the same principle which applied to the sedi- 
t;ion law would apply equally to a law punishing the circula- 
tion of such incendiary publications as are referred to in the 
message ; — and, of course, to the passage of a law prohibit- 
ing their transmission through the mail The principle on 
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which the sedition act was condemned as unconstittxtional 
was a general one, and not limited, in its application, to that 

/act. It withdraws from Congress all right of interference 
with the press, in any form or shape whatever ; and the se- 
dition law was put down as unconstitutional, not because it 
prohibited publications against the Government, but because 

^ it interfered at all with the press. The prohibition of any 
publication on the ground of its being immoral, irreligious, 
or intended to excite rebellion or insurrection, would have 
been equally unconstitutional ; and, from parity of reason, 
the suppression of their circulation through the mail would 
be no less so. 

But, as conclusive as these reasons are against the right, 
there are others not less so, — derived from the powers re- 
served to the States, which the committee will next proceed 
to consider. 

The message, as has been stated, recommends that Con- 
gress should pass a law to punish the transmission, through 

•• the mail, of incendiary publications intended to instigate the 
slaves to insurrection. It of course assumes for Congress a 
light to determine what papers are incendiary and intended 
to excite insurrection. The question, then, is, — Has Con- 
gress such a right ? A question of vital importance to the 
slaveholding States, as will appear in the course of the dis- 
cussion. 

After examining this question with due deliberation, in 
all its bearings, the committee are of opinion, not only that 
Congress has not the right, but that to admit it would be 

V fatal to the States. Nothing is more clear than that the 
admission of the right, on the part of Congress, to deter- 
mine what papers are incendiary, and, as such, to prohibit 

^ their circulation through the mail, necessarily involves the 
right to determine what are not incendiary, and to enforce 

^ their circulation. Nor is it less certain that, to admit such 
a right, would be virtually to clothe Congress with the power 
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to abolish slavery, by giving it the means of breaking down 
all the barriers which the slaveholding States have erected 
for the protection of their lives and property. It would 
give Congress, without regard to the prohibition laws of the 
States, the authority to open the gates to the flood of incen- 
diary publications which are ready to break into those States, 
and to punish all who dare resist as criminals. Fortunately, 
Congress has no such right. The internal peace and secu- \ 
lity of the States are under the protection of the States 
themselves, to the entire exclusion of all authority and con- ^ 
trol on the part of Congress. It belongs to them, and not 
to Congress, to determine what is, or is not, calculated to 
disturb their peace and security ; and, of course, in the case 
under consideration, it belongs to the slaveholding States to 
determine what is incendiary and intended to incite to insur- 
rection, and to adopt such defensive measures as may be ne- 
cessary for their security, with unlimited means of carrying 
them into effect, except such as may be expressly inhibited 
to the States by the Constitution. To establish the truth 
of this position, so essential to the safety of those States, it 
would seem sufficient to appeal to their constant exercise of 
this right at all times, without restriction or question, both * 
before and since the adoption of the Constitution. But, on 
a point of so much importance, which may involve the 
safety, if not the existence itself, of an entire section of the 
Union, it will be proper to trace it to its origin, in order to 
place it on a more immovable foundation. 

That the States which form our Federal Union are sover^ 
eign and independent communities, bound together by a con- 
stitutional compact, and possessed of all the powers belonging ^ 
to distinct and separate States, excepting such as are dele- S 
gated to be exercised by the General Gk)vemment, is as- 
sumed as unquestionable. The compact itself expressljj 
provides that all powers not delegated are reserved to the 
States and the people. To ascertain, then, whether the 
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{ally understood by all the parties. The committee will be- 
gin with the first. 

It may not be entirely useless to premiee, that rights 
and duties are reciprocal — the existence of a right always 
implying a corresponding duty. If, consequently, the right 
to protect her internal peace and security belongs to a State, 
the Greneral Government is bound to respect the measures i 
adopted by her for that purpose, and to co-operate in their 
execution, as far as its delegated powers may admit, or the 
measure may require. Thus, in the present case, the aUre- 
holding States having the unquestionable right to jmss all 
such laws as may be necessary to maintain the existing le- , 
tation between master and slave in those States, their right, 
of course, to prohibit the circulation of any publication or 
any intercourse calculated to disturb or destroy that relation, 
ifl incontrovertible. lu the execution of the measures which 
may be adopted by the States for this purpose, the powers 
of Congress over the mail, and of regulating commerce with 
foreign nations and between the States, may require CM>-op- 
eration on the part of the General Government ; and it is 
bound, in conformity with the principle established, to re- 
spect the laws of the State iu their exercise, and so to mod- 
ify its acts as not only not to violate those of the States, 
but, as far as practicable, to co-operate in their execution. 
The practice of the Government has been in conformity with 
these views. 

By the act of the 28th of February, 1803, entitled " An 
act to prevent the importation of certain persons into cer- 
tain States," where, by the laws of those States, Iheir im- 
portation is prohibited, masters or captains of ships or ves- 
sels are forbidden, under severe penalty, " to import or bring, 
or cause to be imported or brought, any negro or mulatto, or 
person of color, not being a native or citizen, or registered 
seaman of the United States, or seamen, natives of conn' 
tries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, into any port or place 
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firom within whose limits and jurisdiction the internal peace 
and security of the slaveholding States are endangered. J 

In order to comprehend more fully the nature and extent 
of their duty, it will be necessary to make a few remarks on 
the relations which exist between the States of our Federal 
Union, with the rights and obligations reciprocally resulting 
£rom such relations. 

It has already been stated that the States which com- 
pose our Federal Union are sovereign and independent com- 
monities, united by a constitutional compact. Among its 
members the laws of nations are in full force and obligation, 
except as altered or modified by the compact ; and, of 
coarse, the States possess, with that exception, all the rights, 
and are subject to all the duties which separate and distinct 
communities possess, or to which they are subject. Among 
these are comprehended the obligation which all States are 
under to prevent their citizens from disturbing the peace or 
endangering the security of other States ; and, in case of 
being disturbed or endangered, the right of the latter to de- 
mand of the former to adopt such measures as will prevent 
their recurrence ; and, if refused or neglected, to resort to 
such measures as its protection may require. This right re- 
mains, of course, in force among the States of this Union, 
with such limitations as are imposed expressly by the Con- 
stitution. Within their limits, the rights of the slavehold- 
ing States are as full to demand of the States within whose 
limits and jurisdiction their peace is assailed, to adopt the 
measures necessary to prevent the same, and, if refused or 
neglected, to resort to means to protect themselves, as if 
they were separate and independent communities. 

Those States, on the other hand, are not only under all 
the obligations which independent communities would be to 
adopt such measures, but also under the obligation which 
the Constitution superadds, rendered more sacred, if possi- 
ble, by the fact that, while the Union imposes restrictions 
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ciple that davery is an evilj the fanatical zealots come at 
once to the conclusion that it is their duty to abolish it, re- 
gardless of all the disasters which must follow. Never was 
conclusion more false or dangerous. Admitting their as- 
sumption, there are innumerable things which, regarded in 
the abstract, are evils, but which it would be madness to at- 
tempt to abolish. Thus regarded, government itself is an 
evil, with most of its institutions intended to protect life and 
property,— comprehending the civil as well as the criminal 
and military code, — ^which are tolerated only because to abolish 
them would be to increase instead of diminishing the evil. 
The reason is equally applicable to the case under considera- 
tion : to illustrate which, a few remarks on slavery, as it 
actually exists in the Southern States, will be necessary. 

He who regards slavery in those States simply imder the 
relation of master and slave, as important as that relation 
is,— viewed merely as a question of property to the slave- 
holding section of the Union, — ^has a very imperfect concep- 
tion of the institution, and the impossibility of abolishing it 
without disasters unexampled in the history of the world. 
To understand its nature and importance fully, it must be 
borne in mind that slavery, as it exists in the Southern 
States (including under the Southern all the slaveholding 
States), involves not only the relation of master and slave, 
but also the social and political relations of two races, of 
nearly equal numbers, from different quarters of the globe, 
and the most opposite of all others in every particular that 
distinguishes one race of men from another. Emancipation 
would destroy these relations — would divest the masters of 
their property, and subvert the relation, social and political, 
that has existed between the races from almost the first set- 
tlement of the Southern States. 

It is not the intention of the committee to dwell on the 
pecuniary aspect of this vital subject : the vast amount of 
property involved, equal, at least, to $950,000,000, — the 
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lelation tliSD that which now exists. Social and political 
equality betweea them is impOBsible. No power on earth 
can overcome the difficulty. The causes lie too deep in the 
principles of our nature to be sunnounted. But, without 
such equality, to change the present condition of the Afii- 
can race, were it possible, would be but to change the form 
of slavery. It would make them the slaves of the commu- 
nity instead of the slaves of individuals, with less responsi- 
bility and interest in their welfare on the part of the com- 
munity than is felt by their present mastera ; while it woold 
destroy the security and independence of the European race, 
if the African should be permitted to continue in their 
changed condition within the limits of those States. They 
would look to the other States for support and protection, 
wid would become, virtually, their allies and dependents ; ^ 
and thus place in the hands of those States the most effec- 
tual instrument to destroy the influence and control the des- 
tiny of the rest of the Union. 

It is against this relation between the two races that the 
blind and criminal zeal of the Abolitionists is directed — a 
relation that now preserves in quiet and security more than 
6,500,000 human beings, and which cannot be destroyed 
without destroying the peace and prosperity of nearly half 
the States of the Union, and involving their entire popula- 
tion in a deadly conflict, that must terminate either in the 
expulsion or extirpation of those who are the object of the 
misguided and &lse humanity of those who claim to be their 
friends. 

He must be blind, indeed, who does not perceive that 
the subverdoD of a relation which must be followed with 
such disastrous consequences, can only be effected by convul- 
nons that would devastate the country, — buret asunder the^tf 
bonds of the Union, — and ingulf, in a sea of blood, the in- 
stitutions of the country. It is madness to suppose that 
the slaveholding States would quietly submit to be saori- 
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the &iiatic8, and make their movements the basis of a pow- 
erfiil political party, that will seek advancement by diffusing, 
as widely as possible, hatred against the slaveholding States. 
But, as hatred begets hatred, and animosity animosity, these 
feelings would become reciprocal, till every vestige of attach- 
ment would cease to exist between the two sections ; when 
the Union and the Constitution, the offspring oLmu 
fection and confidence, would for ever perish) 

Such is the danger to which the movemenfs oT the Abo- 
litionists expose the country. If the force of the obligation 
is in proportion to the magnitude of the danger, stronger 
cannot be imposed than is at present on the States within 
whose limits the danger originates, to arrest its farther pro- 
gress — a duty they owe, not only to the States whose insti- 
tutions are assailed, but to the Union and Constitution, as 
has been shown, and, it may be added, to themselves. The 
sober and considerate portions of citizens of the non-slave- 
holding States, who have a deep stake in the existing insti- 
tutions of the country, would have little forecast not to see 
that the assaults which are now directed against the institu- 
tions of the Southern States may be very easily directed 
against those which uphold their own property and security. 
A very slight modification of the arguments used against 
the institutions which sustain the property and security of 
the South would make them equally effectual against the 
institutions of the North, including banking, in which so 
Vast an amount of its property and capital is invested. It [ 
Vrould be well for those interested to reflect whether there 
^ow exists, or ever has existed, a wealthy and civilized com- 
Xnunity in which one portion did not Uve on the labor of 
Another ; and whether the form in which slavery exists in 
t^he South is not but one modification of this universal con- j 
^tion ; and, finally, whether any other, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, is more defensible, or stands on 
stronger ground of necessity. It is time to look these ques- 
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tionfi in the face. Let those who are interested remember 
that labor is the only source of wealth, and how small a por- 
tion of it^ in all old and civilized coimtries^ even the best 
governed, is left to those by whose labor wealth is created. 
Let them also reflect how little volition or agency the opera- 
tives in any country have in the question of iis distribution 
— as little, with a few exceptions, as the African of the 
8llM6&BldiB||kStates has in the distribution of the proceeds 
of his labor. Nor is it the less oppressive, that, in the one 
case, it is effected by the stem and powerful will of the 
Government, and in the other by the more feeble and flexi- 
ble will of a master. If one be an evil, so is the other. 
The only difference is the amount and mode of the exaction 
and distribution, and the agency by which they are effected. 



REPORT 

On the Public Lands, submitted to the Senate, 

May 13th, 1840. 

Mr. NoRVELL made the following Report. 

The Committee on Public LandSj to whom was r^erred the 
bill introduced by Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina^ to 
cede the public lands to the States tvithin whose limits they 
respectively licj on certain conditions^ report : — 

This bill provides that the public lands lying within the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Ulinois, Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana, excepting sites 
for forts, navy and dock yards, arsenals, magazines, and 
other public buildings, shall be ceded to the States within 
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which tbey respectively lie, after the 30th of June, 1842, on 
the following cooditions : — 

1. That the States shall pass acts, to be irrevocable, pledg- 
ing their faith to pay to the United States one half of the 
gross proceeds of the lands on or before the first day of Feb- 
ruary, in each year. 

2. That the minimum price per acre, now fixed by law, 
shall not be reduced, except according to the scale of reduc- 
tion fixed in the bill. 

3. That the land laws now in force, and as modified by 
this bill, shall remain unchanged, without the consent of 
Congress. 

4. That the cession shall be in full of the five per cent, 
fond, or any portion of it ; and that the States shall be ex- 
closively liable for costs of surreys, sales, extinction of Indian 
titles, and management generally. 

5. That, on failure to comply with any of these con- 
ditions, the cession to the State so failing shall be abrogated ; 
and all grants or titles on the part of the State, for land 
thereafter sold, to be null and void. 

The bill also provides that the President of the United 
States, when officially notified of the pass^e of an act of any 
one of the States, in compliance with the above conditions, 
shall adopt such measures as he shall deem advisable to close 
the land offices within the States, including the surveying 
department ; and that the commissions of all officers con- 
nected therewith shall expire on a day to be fixed by him, 
but not beyond six months from the time. 

It moreover provides that, on such compliance and noti- 
fication, the State shall be released from all compacts or or- 
dinances that impose restrictions on her right to tax the 
lands thereafter sold ; and that all maps, titles, records, 
books, documents, and jiapers, in the G^eneral Land Office, 
ihaU be subject to the order and dispodtion of the Executive 
i^ the State. 
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It also provides that the public lands in Tennessee^ with 
the exceptions contained in the first section, shall be ceded 
to that State. 

Such are the provisions of the bill, as it now 8tand& 
The amendments proposed by the committee will be noticed 
in the proper place. 

A cursory examination of the above provisions will suffice 
to show that the proposed cession would be, in reality, but 
a sale of the public lands to the States in which they lie, 
subject to the conditions contained in the bill. The right 
to make such sale would seem unquestionable. The lands 
are held by Congress as common property, for the benefit of 
the whole Union, with express authority by the Constitution 
to dispose of them, without making any distinction between 
sales to States and to individuals, or prescribing the terms 
on which they shall be sold. Regarding it, then, as a mere 
question of discretion, — to whom and on what terms and 
conditions the lands should be sold, — ^the committee propose 
to consider the measure simply in reference to its expediency ; 
but it will be necessary, as a preliminary step to the discus- 
sion of its general merits, to ascertain what portion of the 
public domain would be subject to the operation of the bill, 
should it pass, and the true amount of its value. 

It appears from a report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Ofi&ce (see Doc. 46, 3d session 25th Congress), 
that the whole quantity in acres of the public domain, on the 
30th of September, 1838, to which the Indian title was not 
extinguished, amounted to seven hundred and sixty-six 
millions, in round numbers. There were, at the same time, 
as appears by the same report, in the States and Territories, 
three hundred and nineteen millions of acres, to which the 
Indian title was extinguished ; making the whole public do- 
main in the aggregate, at that time, to be ten hundred and 
eighty-five millions of acres ; from which about five millions 
of acres may be deducted for sales since made, leaving now 
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abont ten hundred and eighty millionB of acres. By table 
marked A, herewith annexed, it appears that, on the iBt of 
January lost, there were in the new States one hundred and 
fifty-four millions of acres, to which the Indian titles were 
extinguished ; and nine millions five hundred thousand acres, 
to which the Indian title was not extinguished : making, in 
the aggregate, one hundred and sixty-three millions five 
hundred thousand acres. From this deduct, — ^for disputed 
grants, many of which are large, to which the right of the 
Government may not be established, — three millions and a 
half of acres, which would leave one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions subject to tho operation of this bill ; being less than 
one sixth of the whole public domain. 

Those who have not reflected on the subject are liable to 
form veiy erroneous estimates of the truo value of the public 
lauds. It is very natural to conclude that, as none are sold 
for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, the 
one hundred and sixty millions of acres unsold in the new 
States are worth two hundred millions of dollars ; but such 
a conclusion would be utterly fallacious. If the whole could 
be sold at once, at that price, for cash in hand, or on per- 
fectly safe security, with interest, and without expense, the 
condu^on would be correct ; but such is far from being the 
case. They can only be sold at that price, through a loog 
period of years, in small portions at a time, and at a heavy 
expense ; all of which must be taken into the estimate to 
rform a correct opinion of their real value, or, to express the 
3dea differently, their actual present value. 

In order to determine what that really is, it will be neces- 
^saty to assume what would probably be the gross annual pro- 
^3eedB of the sales of the public lands embraced by the bill, on 
"•ihe supposition that the present price, and the land system, 
^as it now stands, will be continued. The committee are fully 
■^ware that the assumption must be, in a great measure, con- 
jectural There are not, and cannot be, fiiom the nature of 
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«onld be sold without expense, trouble, or cost by the 
<h>veTniDent ; but, aa that cannot be, it becomes necessatT 
to determine what deduetioa ought to be made on that 
account — to ascertain what, in fact, is their real present 
value. 

In determining this, the committee hare taken expe- 
rience as their guide. They have carefully ascertained, under 
the acto^ operation of the system to the present time, what 
deductions ought to be made under all the various heads, as 
incident to the system, on the actual quantity of lands sold 
by the Ghivemment ; and have apportioned them ratably on 
the lands to be sold, on the suppositicn that what remains 
to he sold will be subject to aa great a reduction, in propor- 
tion, as that which has been ; in other words, that the ad- 
ministration of the public lands hereafter, if the present 
system should be continued as it stands, would be neither 
more nor less economical or prudent than it has been. In 
making their estimate, they have included, under expense, 
not only what is appropriately comprehended under it, but 
whatever goes to diminish the net income from the lands — 
such as grants and donations, other than the sixteenth section 
reserved for schools ; the two and three per cent, fund re- 
served out of the sales for internal improvement ; the expendi- 
tures on intemid improvement incident to the public domain, 
but not charged to that fund ; and the increased expense of 
legislation, as will more fully appear by reference to Table B, 
contuning the estimates, and hereto annexed. 

The result is, that the expense of the management of 
the public lands embraced in the bill, — on the supposition 
that the administTstion will be neither more nor less eco- 
nomical than the past, and that they will yield umnally the 
sum supposed, and of course be sold in the period assigned, 
— would amount to a fraction over forty-four millions of 
dollars, which, divided by eighty, the number of years re- 
quired to dispose of the lands, would give five hundred and 
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fifty thousand dollars as the average annual expense. HhoB 
earn, regarded as an annuity for eighty years and estimated 
a& a present charge, would make a fraction less than seven 
millions six hundred, thousand dollars, which, deducted from 
the sum of thirty-four millions of dollars, the present value 
of the lands, without estimating expenses, would give for 
the actual present value of the lands the sum of twenty-six 
millions four hundred thousand dollars. 

But, as small as this sum may appear to many, the com- 
mittee believe that it is over, rather than under, the true es- 
timate. It makes no allowance for defalcations and losses 
incident to the management of the fiscal concerns of the land 
system, and assumes that every acre will be sold at one doU 
lar and twenty-five cents per acre, which no one can expect 
who will recollect that a large portion is sterile and worth- 
less, consisting of pine barrens, swamps, unproductive prairies^ 
and stony and mountainous tracts, which are at present un- 
salable at any price, and will be so for a long time to come. 
To this may be added, that more than one half has been in 
market for five, ten, fifteen, and twenty years, and upward* 
(as will be seen in Table C, annexed), without being sold, 
and are the remnants left after the repeated selections of aU 
that were considered as valuable, even under the late rage for 
speculation, stimulated to the greatest excess by a bloated 
currency. Against this, it is admitted that there is a con- 
siderable quantity not yet surveyed and brought into market 
(see Table A), of which a portion may sell for more than one 
dollar and tweaty-five cents per acre ; but experience shows 
that the quantity sold above that price is so small, that ita 
effect on the general average price does not exceed two and 
four fifths cents per acre, and is too inconsiderable to take 
into the estimate. 

Taking, then, all circumstances into consideration, the 
committee feel assured that the result to which they have 
been brought is too high, rather than too low ; but they do 
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sot deem it material whether it he, in truth, a few miUiooB 
more or less. Their object is not perfect precision, but to 
give a correct general impreBsion of the value of the lands 
embraced in the bill, in order to correct the utterly fallacious 
conception which eyen many of the well-informed entertain 
on the subject. So long as the value of the lands embraced 
in the bill is estimated at hundreds of millions of dollars, 
instead of the few millions which they are really worth, so 
long it will be impossible to obtain for the measure which it 
proposes that impartial and deliberate consideration neces- 
sary to a correct decision ; and hence the necessity of re- 
moving such erroneous impressions, preliminary to the dis- 
cnssion of the general merits of the bill, to which the com- 
mittee wiU now proceed. 

One of the first and most obvious consequences which 
would follow the adoption of the measure, would be a great 
reduction of the patronage of the Government. There are 
spread over the new States fifty-nine land offices ; connected 
with which there are one hundred and eighteen registers and 
receivers, eight surveyors general, with a host of deputies, 
clerks, draughtsmen, chain-carriers and axemen, at an ag> 
gregate annual expense of upwards of (334,000, on an 
average of the last two years. But as considerable as are 
their number and expense, these give a very inadequate con- 
ception of the real extent of the prtronage of the Grovem- 
ment. Few places under it aSbrd such ready and certain 
means of acquiring fortunes, and of extending favors and 
accommodation to a lai^andiniluential portion of the com- 
munity, as those attached to the land system. The thorough 
knowledge which those who hold them have of all that relates 
to the public lands, makes their good-will of great impor- 
tance to the numerous body of individuals annually emigrat- 
ing to the West, or engaged in investing or speculating in 
the public lands. The extent of the influence which the 
Government might exercise, whenever it thinks proper. 
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through so many of ite dependanle, with such ample menns 
of acting iiimn public opinion, can he more readily conceived 
than estimated ; the whole of which, with at least one half 
of the ]iatron;ige dependent on the General Land Office at 
the seat of Government, would be cut off at a single blow 
should the bil! become a law. 

Should Ihc question be put, — ^whether such a result is 
desirablo, — let the denunctations daily hoard against Kxecu- 
tive patronage furnish the answer. If that be not sufficient, 
let the all-aiisiirbing character of the Presidential contest, 
over-riding and controlling all other questions, respond. If 
the deep and agitating excitement, consequent on the contest, 
be not sufficient to convince all who reflect, that it is time to 
lop off every branch of patronage that can be spared, witboot 
imjiairing the proper efficiency of the Government, in order 
to preserve our jiresent free system of electing the Chief 
Magistrate, the committee despair that any thing they could 
say would liave that effect. It may, in truth, be laid down 
as a maxim in our Government, never to be departed from, 
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gresa ; the beneficial effects of wliich, in redaciDg the tss^ 
peases of the Goyemment, h&ve been already estimated. 
But, as considerable as that is, it would be the least of its 
advaotages. The sessions of Congtess are already so long, 
that it may be r^arded as a great public grievance. It de- 
prives the country of the services of many who are the best 
qualified to promote its prosperity, bat who are either driven 
from the public councils, or deterred from entering them, by 
the heavy pecuniary loss and the sacrifice of domestic happi- 
oess, incident to such long separations irom their businesi 
and &miUes. The evil is still on the increase, with a corres- 
ponding loss and sacrifice ; and, if not corrected, will con- 
tinue to increase with our population and wealth, until it 
terminates in perpetual sessions. This bill would do much 
to put a stop to the eviL It would probably diminish the 
business of Congress a third or a fourth, and shorten the 
sessionB in the same proportion, and, if followed up by other 
measures originating in the same spirit, the evil may be kept 
within reasonable bounds, notwithstanding our great and 
rapid growth. It ought ever to be home in mind that this 
growth, to which do limits can be assigned, is at once oor 
^ry and our danger ; while it increases our importance and 
elevates our pride, it swells, at the same time, the patronage 
of the Oovemment, and strengthens its central tendency, 
which, if not resisted, must end in consolidation, by drawing 
the whole powers of the system to the centre. Hence the 
importance of the principle of rigidly holding this Oovemment 
to the few great objects for which it was created, and topping 
off patronise wherever it can be done safely. The leas this 
Government interferes with local concerns, and with what 
can be properly done by the States, the more it will act in 
accordance with the true genius of our political system, and 
the more certainly accomplish the objects for which it was 
instituted. 

But other consequences would follow, not less important ; 
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plez eyatem, between the General GoTemmeat and the 
States. But all must admit, whatever may be their opinions 
as to these different views, not only the incongruity of the 
anomaly with the genius of our system, but its mischievons 
influence, and the expediency of removing it, as bood as it 
can be done on fair and equitable terms. 

Among the miachievous effects of the anomaly to which 
the committee have referred, may be enumerated the state 
of dependence in which it places the new States, and their 
BepreseatativeB in CongresB, in relation to this Government ; 
and its tendency, in conseqaence, to distorb its action, and 
turn it from the course best calculated to accomplish the ob- 
jects for wMch it was created. That it, in fact, causes sach 
dependence, no one acquainted with the proceedings of Oon- 
gress will deny. The great and diBim)portionate number of 
petitions trom the new States, seeking either justice or some 
special iavor from the Government ; the large portion of the 
sessions spent on business in which they have a pecnliar in- 
terest ; the immense correspondence of their Representatives, 
growing out of their attention to the interests of their consti- 
tuents, both in Congress and at the Departments — all attest 
the fact. How could it be otherwise, when one hundred and 
sixty millions of acres of land, lying in the territories of those 
States, are still held by the Government ; when all claims 
growing out of the lands granted and sold are referred to it 
for decision ; when scarcely a road, or canal, can be coa- 
struoted without passing through the public lands, and re- 
quiring the assent or aid of Congress ; and when all the laws 
relating to the public lands, either to retain or modify the 
existing laws, or to enact new ones, depend on the same 
ftDthority ? It is not possible bat that a dependence so 
general, co-operating with the extensive patronage of the 
Government, through its numerous officers, must be sensibly 
and perniciously felt, in its reaction on the course of the 
Government. Those who are dependants uatuially lean to 
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tance. TheyhaTemoreemphaticallf the feelings of owneiship^ 
acconipanied by the impieesion that they ought to have the 
principal control, and the greater share of benefits derived 
from them. To their labor, enterprise, and exposure, they 
trace the magic effects which, in a few years, have changed 
a wilderness into well-cultivated regions, studded with beauti- 
ful towns, villages, and &nus, penetrated by canals, and in- 
tersected by roads in all directions, giving value to the more 
inferior and inaccessible portions of the lands yet unsold and 
held by the Gtovemmeot. Seeing all this, and feeling more 
intensely what their interests and wants demand, than can 
possibly be seen or felt by those who are remote and ignorant 
of the real condition of things, it is not at all wonderful that 
fuch opposite and conflicting views should so frequently be 
taken, by the new and old States, of the policy that should 
be pursued in reference to the public lands. These conflict- 
ing views must lead to conflicting measures, increasing in 
violence as the population and the political weight of the new 
and old States approach nearer to equality. Like all other 
conflicts of the kind, they will run into the Presidential con- 
test, adding to its violence, and, through it, influencing and 
disturbing the general policy of the Qovemment. 

That there is, in &ct, a growing tendency to conflict, and 
that its force has increased with the growth of the new States, 
will not be denied by any conversant with the proceedings of 
Congress for the last ten or twelve years, and who have 
wttnessed the increase, both in numbers and excitement, of 
questions growing out of the public lands. The cause in 
which it originates will continue to act with increased strength, 
just in proportion as the new States become more capable of 
asserting with efiect their views of the policy which ought to 
prevail in reference to the lands, till they shall have uttaiued 
an ascendency in the councils of the Union, when they will 
demand, as a right, much more than what they would now 
readily accept as a satisfactory adjustment. That period is 
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not remote. Under the census of the preseBt year, they will 
prfibahly have two fifths of the House of Repretientfttives. 
In two or three years, three or four additional States will he 
admitted into the Union ; which will give the new States 
twenty-six out of the sixty members of the Senate ; and they 
will then have about one third of the electoral collegu. In 
ten years moiu, under the census of 1850, they will not im- 
probably have an aflcendency in the Union. It is ni>t diffi- 
cult to foresee that, if nothing should he done, the whole of 
the intervening peiiod will be cue of agitation and conflict 
in refereace to the public lands, rendered more violent by the 
miachievons and dangerous influence it would exercise over 
the Presidential question; and that the longer the adjustr 
ment of the Kubject is delayed, the more the passions will be 
esL'itcd, and the more difficult it will be to R-concili; opposing 
demands. Surely, then, it is the part of wisdom and patriot- 
ism to adjust the question while it can be done quietly and 
easily, and on fair and equitable terms, to the mutual beoefit 
of all, instciid of leaving it open, at the hazard of losing the 
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Whether it is more probable that the States would viohite 
their plighted faith, solemDiy given to an arrangemeiit at once 
just and liberal, supported by their votes, and in the obserir- 
auce of which they would have a strong interest ; or, that in 
the struggle resulting from conflicting views of policy in refer- 
ence to the public lands, they would be lost in the violence 
of the conflict, if something be not done to prevent it ? It 
is, in reality, a question of probability between the deliberate 
violation of faith, the utter want of a sense of justice on the 
part of the Btates, and that of taking justice into their own 
haDde, under a feeling of resentment resolting from the im- 
pression of wrong, well or ill founded. In weighing these 
probabilities, it may be asked, whether there is any just cause 
to distrust the good faith of the new States ? They have all 
pledged their faith to the Government, in reference to these 
lands, in assenting to the conditions of their admission into 
the Union ; pledged, among other things, not to tax them 
till five years after they are sold. Have they violated this, 
or any other pledge, in a single instance ? Has it not, on 
the contrary, been faithfiilly observed, under much pecuniary 
and fiscal embarrassment on the part of many of the States, 
when the exercise of the power of taxing would have afforded 
substantial relief P Why, then, doubt their good faith in 
reference to the proposed arrangement ? But a much deeper 
and more comprehensive question may be propounded. If 
the faith of the States is not to be trusted, what becomes of 
our system of Government ? On what other fenudation does 
it rest, but on their fidelity to their engagements ? What 
is our Constitution, but a compact between the States rest- 
ing on their plighted faith ? What is this Government, 
bnt the of&priag of that pledge P And is it becoming in us, 
who derive our existence from it, to estimate lightly the faith 
of the States ? 

But the bill does not rely simply on their good faith for 
the observance of the conditions of the cession, sacred as it 
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ought to be regarded. It provides that the v-iolatiou of any 
of the conditions, and, among others, that of paying over to 
the GovLTnmeDt its share of the annual proceeds of the sales 
of the public Innds, at the time fised, shall work a forfeiture 
of the cession ; and that all griiata from the State, for lands 
sold BuLsequeut to such violation, shall b« null and void: 
thus pUciiig the whole under the jurisdjctiou of the courts, 
and making it the interest of the State sud its citizens to ad- 
here to tht; conditions. A violation would have the effect of 
arresting ihe suiesof the land within the State. No one 
would he willing to purchase under a doubtful title ; and it is 
not probable that a State, for the sake of the inconsiderable sum 
to be gained by retaining the Government share of the sales 
of tha preceding year, would expose itself and its citizens to 
the embarrassment and loss which woiiM ivunh fi-oiu the 
stopple of the sales. Add to these considerations the e&ot 
which the liberal and generous policy proposed by the bill 
must have in binding the States to the faithful ob8er\'ance 
of their engagements, and the committee feel convinced that 
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should become debtors to the GoTemmeot, so far as to be 
obligated to pay over to itanoually, out of the unaiipropria- 
ted proceeds of aa existing iund in hand, derived from the 
ceded lands themselves, the sum of one or two hundred thou<- 
sand dollars each ; or, that they should have about two 
thirds of their domain under its ezclosive regulation and 
control, with the dependence it creates, and all its humiliating 
and mischievous consequences ? The committee would not 
consent to place the States, with their views, in the relation 
of debtors to this Government, without strong reasons ; hut 
they cannot doubt that, in this case, it is &f better for both 
that the present relation should be superseded, even were 
that of debtor and creditor substituted, in the modified form 
proposed by this bill. 

But it may be objected by some, that the lands would 
not be as prudently and faithfully managed by the States, if 
placed under their admmistration, as they now are. It is not 
to be disgnised, that there would be great difficulty in the 
way of their management if the cesstou should be absolute, 
leaving tbe lands to be diiqwsed of by the States, without 
limitation or restriction. It is easy to see that, in such case, 
there would spring up a competition between the States ; 
each striving to turn the tide of Immigration in its favor, by 
lowering tbe price of lands, or making the terms of sale more 
&vorable, or granting them away on the simple condition of 
Betttement. If one State should commence the policy, all 
would be compelled to follow it ; and the consequence would 
be, that the whole system would fall into confusion, to be 
followed by tbe loss of the lands,-and opening a wide field 
for Bpeculfltion and monopoly. But effectual guards are 
provided gainst this danger by adopting the present system, 
in all its parts, as modified by the bill, with the provision 
that it shall not be altered but by the consent of Congress ; 
thus giving the system equal uniformity with the present, 
with increased stability. With these guards, there can be 

TOI. T. — 15 
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no rational doubt of the perfect competency of the States to 
manage successfully the administration of the public lands. 
They are iiK.ire familiar with the subjects than Congrefls ; 
would have more leisure to bestow on them ; and bo much 
less liable to be influenced in their administration by other 
and distracting; interests. It h a fact, which will not be con- 
tested, that Congress, taken as a body, is more deficdeut in 
knowledge in relation to the public lands, than any other 
subjfct on wljich it is called to act ; and this is not surpris- 
ing, when the voluminous legislation, and the vast and mul- 
tifarious character of the subject, are taken into considera- 
tion. It is notorioUB, that, on most subjects connected with 
the public lands, particularly that of claims, a large portion 
of both Houses have to act more on faith in the few who are 
acquainted with the subject, than on their owti knowledge. 
Far different would be the case with the Legislatures of the 
new States ; each would be familiar with tbe subject within 
the limits of the State ; and as questions growing out of the 
lauds would be the important and leading ones, the membere 
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the lands to be left with them, as a compensation for their 
expense, trouble, and responsibility ; and that brings up the 
inquiry, — What ought the compensation to be ? It is easy 
to decide the question in the abstract, but not a little diffi- 
cult to fix OQ the precise amount. There can be no doubt 
that it oi](^t to be sufficiently large to identify completely 
the interest of the States and the Government. Such a 
compensation would unite their interest and the weight of 
their joint authority in favor of a judicious and faithful ad- 
ministration, by which the revenue derived from the lands 
would be increased, to their mutual profit, and give stability 
and success to the measure. 

Coming, as a majority of the committee do, from the new 
States, they are restrained by a feeling of delicacy from offer- 
ing an opinion as to the precise compensation that would be 
sufficient to secure these important advantages. The bill, 
as introduced, provides for the payment of one half of the 
gross annual proceeds to the Government ; leaving the other 
to the States, for the expense, trouble, and responsibility. 
Without undertaking the inquiry, whether it would or would 
not be a sufficient allowance, they propose to strike out 
that portion of the bill, so as to leave it in blank, to be filled 
by the Senate, after full deliberation ; and have, accordingly, 
reported an amendment to that effect. 

In order to aid its deliberation in this particular, it may 
be proper to repeat, that the gross average amount of income 
from the lands embraced in the bill has been assumed to be 
two millions five hundred thousand dollars ; and the annual 
expense, taken in the broad sense already explained, has been 
estimated at five hundred and fifty thousand dollars ; which 
would be twenty-two per cent, on the gross income as assumed, 
and which, it is presumed, all will admit ought at least to be 
allowed. The only question that remains, is, what addition- 
al sum ought to be allowed, in order to insure that identity 
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of inlvrest which is indispensable to tbe proper working ami 
thp complete success of the lueasure ? 

It may pussfldy throw some light oq the subject, and 
facilitnti; the decinon, to state, that the bill to appropriate, 
for a liniitc-d time, tbe piwceeds of the sales of the pubhc 
UikU "f the United States, and for graating certain lands to 
certiiin States, which was introduced iu 1832, and passed, 
but was x'L-tued by the President, allowed, in addition to the 
five per cent, fund, twelve and a half per cent, of the proceeds 
I'f the eales to the States within which the lands were sitnat- 
ed, nver and above tlteir equal distributive share with the 
other States, of the remaining portion of their proceeds 
8h(iu!i! that per cent, be considered by tbe Senate as a soJ- 
ficient additional compensation, it would raise tbe amoant 
retained by the States out of the gross jiroceeds, for then 
eoiiiiiensation, to thirty-four and a half per cent. ; and, con- 
sei|uentl_v, increase the amount proposed, by the bill as it 
stands, to be paid by the States to the Government, from 
fifty to sixty-five and a lialf per cent. But, whether that 
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haa been proposed on the same subject : they refer to the 
scheme of diBtributing the proceeds of the Bales of the pub- 
lic lands nmong the States, They do not intend to enter 
into an elaborate examination of the merits of that scheme ; 
it would be superfluous, after the full and able discussion of 
the subject on a recent occasion. Their object is simply to 
compare, briefly, the two measnres, in reference to their more 
prominent features. 

Of the two, then, the scheme of distribution is by far the 
most comprehensive and sweeping. It extends to the whole 
of the public domain, as well to that lying in the new States, 
act that in the territories and beyond, reaching to the Pacific 
Ocean, containing, as has been stated, ten hundred and eighty- 
five millions of acres. It proposes, as the committee under- 
stand the scheme, apparently to transfer for a limited time, 
but in fact for ever, the whole proceeds of this vast domain 
from the public treasury to the separate use of the States, 
without compensation. It would be, in feet, a gratuitous 
and unconditional cession of the whole public domain to the 
States, in their separate capacity. The loss of revenue to 
the Government from that source would be total — not less 
than five or sis millions annually, instead of a few hundred 
thousands only. After what has been stated, little need be 
said in reference to the bill, to show the difference, in these 
respects, between the two measures. It is sufficient to re- 
peat, that the bill embraces less than one sixth part of the 
public domain, and that, for the most part, mere remnants 
of an inferior quality ; that the cession is, in fitct, not a g^, 
bat a conditional sale for an adequate compensation ; and 
that its efiects on the finances of the Government would be 
inconsiderable, even if fixed at what is proposed by the bill 

In a political point of view, the contrast is not less strit- 
ing. The scheme of distribution, regarded in that aspect, 
would not be accompanied by a single compensation for the 
heavy loss to the public treasury. The business of Congress 
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would not be in the least contracted, nor the seeuone sbort- 
ened, nor tho jHitron^u of the Gloverament diminished, nor 
thi! df])codcncc of the new States reduced, nor the teadeucy 
to cnndict between them and the old States arrested > and, so 
far frnin le^^.s^-'ninji; the hazard of losing the public lands, it 
would be grcatly increased, by bringing their interests into 
moro direct itud intense conflict. 

Nur is file contrast, as to the objects o( the two measures, 
loss Klrikinr^. That of distribution is to pervert a comnuni 
benefit of the States in their united federative character, to 
the K(?[iaratc use of the States, in their individual charaoter, 
as distinct coiumUQities ; wbile, on the contrary, the object 
of this bill is to dispose of the common fund to the boet ad- 
vantage, regarding the States in their united federal charac- 
ter, and makiiiy no chimgo, nor any reduction in the income 
from the lands, but such aaa just regard tOBoand policy may 
demand. 

The committee will conclude their report on this- impor- 
tant measure by a few biicf remarks on the only material 
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to which the Indiaa titles have been extinguished, from the 
beginniiig of the GoTemment to the let of Jaooary hist, is 
319,736,312 acres ; of which there have been sold by the 
CroverDment 81,083,191 acres, and granted to the States and 
individuals 12,690,334 acres ; leaving yet unsold 225,962,787 
acres. 

In addition, it must he borne in mind that the nnsold 
lands to which the Indian titles have been estioguished lie in- 
terspersed among tbe sold, and that they are scattered over a 
vast region of about five hundred and forty ox thousand five 
hundred square miles — the extent of the new States and 
Tenitories ; a surface equal to more than eight times that 
of Virginia. If to these fiicts we add the strong disposition 
that our people have to emigration, particularly the poorer 
and more enterpriung classes, with the view of finding an 
independent home, and bettering their condition ; and how 
many are without the present means of pnrehasiog, as well 
as how much of the unsold land is worth less than the mini- 
mum price, — some conception may be formed of the great 
numbers who must in time settle on the public lands without 
porehasing, or possessing a legal title. It requires but little 
reflection to see that occupation and imprevement will, in a 
short time, attach the feeling of property to their possessions. 
They, in fact, constitute the primitive right to the lands 
— a right preceding all paper grants or titles, and derived 
directly from the Author of onr being. With the growth of 
that feeling, the right of each occupant woold be regarded 
by all others as sacred, and not to be disturbed. It would 
become so strong with time, and with the growing numbers 
and strength of the settlers, that no one would dare to enter 
or purchase the land occupied. It would outrage the sense 
of justice of the whole body of occupants, who would make 
common cause, so as to endanger the safety of the bold in- 
truder. As soon as that point is reached, no other title to 
tbe public lauds would be sought or desired, but possession and 
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improvement ; when all salcB would cease, and when the right 
of the Goveninient to the knda would be dieregerded, and vir- 
tually eupcrsL'ded. The evil would be beyond the civil power ; 
and tlici nature of oar Glovemment and a feeling of sympathy 
would forhiil expulsion by military force. It will be readily 
perceived tliiil tliia process wonlil be accelerated and strength- 
ened by the fiict that the occupants would, under the coneti- 
tutiims of the States, be citizens entitled to vote for the 
members of their Legislatures and of the popular branch of 
Congress, and would thus constitute a great and powerfiil 
portion of tiieir constituents, united in one compact body, 
and having one absorbing interest, directed exclnsirely to 
securing their light to the lands occupied, to the great di^ 
turbiince of the r^ular course of legislation, both of Congnsa 
and of the State LegiBlatures. 

T)mt such would be the result, unless something should 
bo done to jiievcnt it, cannot be doubted ; and the only 
question is, what can be done ? 

Tlic first and most natural impression is, to prevent the 
■cLinaliun of the unsuhl hinda. It seems contrary, at first 
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greatly exceeding the worth of the lands, to Bay nothing (rf 
the objections to the use of such force against a portion of 
onr own fellow-citizena, in other points of view. 

As it is, then, impracticable to prevent the occupation of 
the unaold lands of the Govecnment by settlers, it only re- 
maias to mitigate an evil, if such it may be, that cannot be 
prevented. The committee can perceive no other means of 
doing it, than by a judicious system of pre-emption, and re- 
duction of price, combined ; the eftect of which would be, 
from time to time, to induce the settlers to purchase, both 
by bringing the price within their means, and exciting 
them, from the fear of losing their settlements, to raise the 
purchase money by industry and economy. Hence the poli- 
cy of limiting, as is provided in the amendment, the right 
of pre-emption, not only to lands subject to graduation, but 
to the respective periods of graduating. It is thus, if any 
way, that the number of occupants without legal titles may 
be reduced, and the inducements to form' a combined body 
to maintain their possessionB weakened ; the evil thereby be 
brought within moderate limits, and the' loss of the lands 
prevented. 

The committee are of the opinion that no measure can 
be devised so well calculated to effect these important ob- 
jects as that embraced by the bill, with the proposed amend- 
ment. It would unite the joint interest and authority of 
the Government and the States to maintain the system as 
modified by the bill ; while the right secured to the States 
to reduce prices and grant pre-emptions, at their discretion, 
would place the exercise of the power in the hands of those 
most competent, from their knowledge of the subject, to ex- 
ercise it with skill and fidelity. Each State would judge 
and act for itself, within the prescribed limits, without hav- 
ing any motive to accelerate or retard the progress of gradua- 
ting, or to extend pre-emptions beyond what its interest would 
demand. The great advanti^ of this local discretion and 
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action ynU he leadily nnderetood by adverting to the great 
diiTerence iu the character and qaality of the lands in the 
West and Soiitli-weat, compared with the Nonh-west, aad 
how ditTerenlly the power should be applied in the twi> cases. 
The former iUi.- covered with. large and unproductive tincts 
of pine barrens and swampa, with a very small portion of 
good lauds intL-raperaed ; while the great body of the other 
is ft-rtile, and liiat which la not is, for the most part, adja- 
cent to that which is, and has, in consequence, a, value im- 
ported to it fir residence, timber, or other materials. In 
the one ease, reduction and pre-emption may be necessary 
to the full extent provided for by tbe bill as amended ; while, 
in the other, tliey may either not be appUed at all, or much 
more epariDgly. This fiexibility in the appUcation of the 
Iirinci]ile, adjusting itself to the load and ji^culiar condition 
of each State, gives a great and decided advantage, in this 
respect, to the arrangement embraced in the bill, over the 
inflexible and uniform application of the same scale of re- 
duction and pre-emption to States so difierently situated. 
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£atimaf,e of the probabie expense ittddetU to then 

of the pubHc latuh emlinuxd in tfit hiU, if the pntenl 
system should continue, based on data derivtd from ito 

past operuliona. ^^H 



For surreHng and selliog (soe annexed esti- 
mate, Su. 1), ..... . 

For extinguishing Indiun titles (sco annexed 
statemeut, So. 2), .... 

For grants niid donations, excej>t every 16th 
gection ti.ir bcliool lande, based on the actual 
quantity heretofore granted, estimated bG 
§1 '25 jKT acre, and on the suiiiiositioa that 
tlie grunts and donations will be as great 
hereuftcr, in proportion to the quantity to 
bo Kolil, aa they liave been for tliat sold, 

For intcrmil iniproveuienta, excluding expend!- 
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to be surrendered by the States, on the stun 
of 9204,285,256, the eBtimated amomit of 
unsold lands in the new States, at $1 25 
per acre (see annexed Btatement by the 
Commissioiier), 10,214,262 



Making a total expenditure, including the 5 
per cent, fund, for the 80 years required for 
selling the public lands in the new States, of $44,094,563 



Which, divided by 80, the length of time supposed to 
be necessary to dispose of the whole lands embraced in the 
bill, would ^ve for the average annual sum a fraction above 
?550,0OO. 



Ko. 1. 

Estimate of the expeiises for surveying and ndling the lands 
yet remaining in the States, made by the Commissioner 
cf the Qeneral Land Office. 

Cost of surveying and platting »62,139,564 

acres, at ?1 96, .... ?1,216,935 45 

CompeusatioD of the registers and receivers 

on 163,430,205 acres, at $1 25 — 

»204,285,256 acres, at ?3 05, . 6,230,'700 31 

Expenditures of the General Land Office on 

'163,430,205 acres, at 4,', mills, . 664,616 17 



Total, .... ?8,112,251 93 



* These amounts inclade the 8,982,li0 acres not yet ceded in Mlohigao. 
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To whicli should be added the probable cost of pnrcbaang 
the Indian title to 8,932,440 acres in MichigaiL 



No. i 



s 



Wae DEFA>T3tDiT, OJfict /wfim J/dW-I, AptU IM. ISM. 

Slit, — la reply to your note of this date, I bave the 
honor to state, that " the probable expense of extinguishing 
the" titles of tiie Wyandots to the lands now occupied by 
them in Ohio is estimated at 9134,770 ; of the Miamiee, to 
their huds in Indiana, $1,009,600 ; and of the Chippewas, 
to their lands in J^Iidiigan, 81,339,860. In making these 
eatimatcB, I have been guided by the amounts lately paid to 
the several tribes for cessions of similar lands. 

The cost of emigrating the Wyandots, who number about 
600, is estimated at 833,000, or ?55 per head ; and of sub- 
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No. 3. 
TiBAenxT DRTAnxEtT, JiigiMer'i Offiet, April I81A, IB4a 
Sir, — The amouot drawn from the Treasury, during the 
last ten yeais, on account of the compensation and mileage 
of the members of the two Houses of Congress, the salaries 
of their officers, for their contingent and all other expenses, 
including the libmty, was as follows, viz. : 



In 1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 



te92,754 16 
. 394,282 42 

871,813 68 
. 469,073 83 

943,151 13 
. 729,317 28 

916,819 86 

. 903,754 58 

1,289,286 SO 

502,543 14 

$7,712,796 58 



I have the honor to he, six, your obedient servant, 

T. L. Suite. 
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EETORC AXO FtnUO I 



Dear Sie. — In nfij lo jmr narte of tUt date, I kSK 
t)t« h nor to ^<&te tbat, nnoe September. 1838, and friar to 
January Ux. IS40, tim hiSaa tiOe to 300,080 mamal hai 
was estiii2ul''bed, nz. : 177,000 acm in Indiain, bf tlw 
twaiv -f NLrveraber, 1S38, with the Muaurs ; 40 acres in 
Miclii^in. hy the tmtj of Pebruaiy, 1839, with tbe Saginaw 
trilw <>•' Chiji-ewas; and 23,040 acres in Wisconsin: to 
vbtcit tt t«o->ii:L[ile title was pmt to the Brotfaettowit IndiaBS 
br thf act ■ f tl.e 3d of Hairb, 1839. 

Rt-T-iitcifullv asd tnily ronn, 

T. Habtlbt Chaw 
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MR. CALHOUN'S LAND BILL. 
A Bill to (?(-(le tlif pill 'lie lands \nthin tlie limits c 
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States [fifty] per cent, on the gross amount of the salea of 
snch lands, including under ealea, grants, and donations by 
the States, estimating the lands at the selling price at the 
time of the grant or donation, on or before the first day of 
February of each succeeding year. 

Secondly. That the minimum price, as now fixed by law, 
shall remain unchanged until the thirtieth day of June, 
aforesaid ; but after that period the price may be reduced by 
the States re8()ectively, according to the following scale : all 
lands theretofore offered at public sale, and then remaining 
uuBold ten years or upward, preceding the thirtieth day of 
June, aforesaid, may be reduced by said States to a price not 
less than one dollar per acre ; and all lauds that may have 
been offered at public sale, and remaining unsold fifteen years 
or upward, preceding the said thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two, may thereafter be reduced by said 
States to a price not less than seventy-five cents per acre ; 
and all lands that may have been offered at public sale, and 
remaining unsold twenty years or upward, preceding the said 
thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and forty-two, may 
then be reduced by said States to a price not less than fifty 
cents per acre ; and all lands that may have been offered at 
public sale, and remaining unsold twenty-five years or upward, 
preceding the said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, may thereafter be reduced by said States to a 
price not less tlian twenty-fivo cents per acre ; and all lands 
that may have been offered at public sale, and remaining un- 
sold thirty years or upward, preceding the said thirtieth day 
of June, eighteen hundred and forty-two, shall be ceded im- 
mediately to the States in which said lands are situate : 
Provided, That all lands which shall remain unsold after 
having been oft'ored at public sole for ten years, and which do 
not come under the above provisions, shall be subject to the 
provisions of graduation and cession aforesaid, at the respec- 
tive periods of ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and thirty 
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years, after said ale, <»miiteDciDg from tbe exptmtioa often 
years alter tlif fame bad been oSercd at public sale. 

Thinlk. Tliat tbe lands ^aD be nitgect to tbe sunt 
kgnl ^iililirbji^'ng in tbe sale and eitrT«}r u ■> ttaw provided 
bv law. ivscn ins for eacb town^p tbe mxteenth Gection, ot 
the sulif^iituic. as heretofore provided br law ; and ibe land 
not yi-l iitfi-reiJ for sale dwU "be first offered by tbe State al 
[iiiblic nuri!-~in. and be sold for cash only, in tbe manner noir 
I)ruvi(li;d by Liw. And any land now or bereafler remainbg 
imsijlil al'ter tlie same ehall b&Te been o&red for sale at pal>- 
bc aijciioD, ^hall be subject to entry for casb only, acootrding 
to tlie ^ci^ii'it>>-'ii wbicb may be fixed by tbe States respec- 
tively, uadc-r the piDrisions uftlus act ; and that tbe acts of 
Congress which inay be in lbrc« at tbe time of aaeeoting to 
tlufi act shall remain unchanged, except as modified by this 
act. unk'ss with the assent of Congress. 

Fi.Jiirth. This cession, together with the portion of tbe 
sales t-j Ix- retained by the States respectively, under the pro- 
visions I'f this act, shall be in full of tbe five per cent. fund. 
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the graduating process of this bill, the Legislatures of the 
eeveral States in which the laads are situated shall, at their 
discretion, have power to grant to the respective occupants 
or settlers upon any of said lands rights of pre-emption at 
such graduated or reduced prices ; which rights shall extend 
to a period of ninety days from and after the dates at which 
the respective graduations shall take place ; and any lands 
not taken up by the respective occupants or settlers within 
that period, shall be liable to be entered or purchased by any 
other person until the next graduation or reduction in price 
shall take place, when it shall, if not previously purchased, 
be again subject to the right of pre-emption for ninety days 
as before, and so on from time to time as said reductions shall 
take place. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever the 
President of the United States shall be officially notified that 
any of the States aforesaid has passed an act in compliance 
with the above conditions, it shall be his duty, after the 
thirtieth day of June aforesaid, or forthwith after the passage 
of said act, if passed subsequent to that period, to adopt such 
measures as he shall think proper to close the l^nd offices, in- 
cluding the surveying department, within the limits of said 
State ; and that the conmiiBsions of all officers connected 
therewith shall expire on a day to be fixed by him, but which 
day shall not be beyond six months after the thirtieth day 
of June aforesaid, or, if subsequent thereto, from the day he 
received the official notification of the passage of said act. 

Sec. 4 And be it further enacted, That on such notifi- 
cation being made, the said State shall be relieved &om all 
compacts, acts, or ordinances imposing restrictions on the 
right of said State to tax any lands by her authority sabee- 
quent to the sale thereof, ceded by this act ; and all maps, 
titles, records, books, documents, and papers, in the General 
Land Office at Washington, relative to said lands, shall be 
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subject to the order and dispcidtioa of the Executive of estd 
State. 

Sue, 5. Awl fee it fuHher enacted, That all lands of the 
United Stales vrithin the liniitH of the State of Teaacseee, 
with the exoi-iFlions enumerated in the first section of this 
sliiill lie, iiuil ilic sumi! ure hereby, ceded to said Statu. 



1 



Oh the Jlemphia Memorial, submitted to the Senate, 
Jane 26tii, 1846. 

Tlie S/itcia! Committee, to whom taas re/erred the mcmoi'tai 
of' the Manphia Convention, have had the same under 
coimdcrafioii, and submit for flic consideration of (he 
Senate the j'oUoicing rcpoit : — 
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fence of the commerce between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic coast ; the reclamation, by embankments, of the 
public lands subject to inundations on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries, and the connection of its valley and the southern 
Atlantic States by a system of railroads. 

What your committee propose is to present its views on 
each of these subjects, taking them in the order in which 
they stand. 

Of these several objects, the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, including its great navigable tribu- 
taries, is by far the most important, and has accordingly re- 
ceived their particular attention. That great stream is the 
channel through which, by the aid of steam, cheap and speedy 
transit and intercourse are effected, not only between all parts 
of its immense valley, but also between it and the rest of the 
Union and the commercial world : and to this cheap and 
speedy transit and intercourse are to be attributed, even more 
than to its fertile soil and great resources, its almost miracu- 
lous increase in population, wealth, and improvement. So 
great have they been, that what, sixty years ago, was one 
vast region, with little exception, of forest and prairie, over 
which a few hundred thousand savages wandered, has now a 
population of but little less than nine millions, with great and 
flourishing cities, abounding in opulence, refined in manners, 
and possessed of all the comforts and even elegances of old 
and polished communities. 

But, as great as this increase and improvement have been, 
they are nothing compared with what may be expected in 
the next sixty years. They advance with an accelerated 
rapidity. The whole population in the entire region drained 
by the Mississippi did not, according to the first census 
(1790), exceed 200,000. According to that of 1800 it had 
increased, in round numbers, to 560,000. In 1810 it had 
increased, in like numbers, to 1,370,000; in 1820, to 
2,580,000 ; in 1830, to 4,190,000 ; in 1840, to 6,370,000 ; 
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and in 1846, to 8,920,000, esUmated according to the ntto 
of iocrcikse bc'twcea the census of 1830 and tlint uf 1840. 
EBtimatiug it at the Bame rste, it would in 1S56 exceed 
twenty millions ; and in 1SG6, forty millionii. It is, however, 
ecarcelv possiMe for the increase to keep j>ace with the pre- 
Bent Tutiu ; but, after making ample allowance tor it« r^ 
tardation wiih tbe iocrease of population, it may be rcguded 
au a safe calculation that the population of the valley will 
reach twenty-five millioaa in the next twenty years, forly in 
the next furty years, and sixty in the next sixty years, tiolcse 
some sliuck »>huuld occur which wouM coarulec or overthrow 
our political institations. 

But, lis rapid as has been tfae increase of its populfttion, 
its commerce has been still more so. It is stated, on what may 
be regarded as good authority, ° that, so lute as 1817, "the 
whole cummerce from New Orleans to the upper ooontry was 
traLS]iortcJ in about twenty baizes of one hundred tons each, 
and making but one trip per year. The number of keel- 
boats employed on the upper Ohio could not have exceeded 
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penses incideDtal to their navigatiOD to be twelve million two 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars. It estimates the nmn- 
ber of £at-boats engaged in the same naTigatioa at four 
thousand, and the persons employed in navigating them at 
twenty thousand, and the annual cost and expense of build- 
ing and navigating them at one miUion three hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars. It also estimates the amount of 
freight, on the supposition the boats go full freighted, at 
82,000,000 annually, and the annual value of the products 
of the valley transported on the river and its tributaries at 
$120,000,000, and that from other portions of the Union aod 
foreign countries at 9100,000,000 ; making, in the aggregate, 
$220,000,000. 

Such was the estimate of the commerce of the Mississippi, 
including its tributaries, made by an intelligent committee 
to the citizens of Cincinnati, at the beginning of the year 
1843. It has greatly increased dnce, short as is the inter- 
val, with the rapidly increasing population and wealth of 
its valley. It appears, by the last annual report of the 
Treasury Department on the Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States, that their steamboat tonnage on the 
western waters on the last of June, lS4d, was 159,713 tons. 
It appears, from the same document, that the number built 
during the year ending the 30tb June, 1845, on those waters, 
was 119 ; making, in the aggregate, 19,633 tons, and an 
average of a fraction more than 173 to a boat, instead of 200, 
as estimated by the Cincinnati committee. Assuming that 
to be the average tonnage of the boats belonging to the river, 
their number then would be 888, and their number now may 
be estimated safely at 900 boats, and their tonnage at 
161,787. 

Assuming, then, the number of persons employed in 
navigating the Mississippi and its tributaries, and the ex- 
pense of the navigation, and the value of the boats and car- 
goes, to be what the Cincinnati estimates make it, and that 
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their estimates are correct, the present annual value of the 
commerce of the river and its tributaries would exceed three 
hundred millions of dollars. But however great it may be, 
it is but the beginning. If the commerce of the valley shall 
increase in proportion with its population, and nothing should 
occur to impede that, it will in a short time be more than 
quadrupled. Looking beyond, to a not very distant future, 
when this immense valley, containing within its limits^ 
1,200,000 square miles ; lying, in its whole extent, in the 
temperate zone, and occupying a position midway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans ; unequalled in fertility and 
the diversity of its productions ; intersected in every direction 
by this mighty stream (including its tributaries), by which it 
is drained, and which supply a continuous navigation of up- 
wards of 10,000 miles, — with a coast, including both banks, 
of twice that length, — shall be crowded with population, and 
its resources fully developed, imagination itself is taxed in 
the attempt to realize the magnitude of its commerce. Such 
is the present state of the commerce of the Mississippi, in- 
cluding its tributaries, according to the best data that can 
be obtained, and such its future prospects. 

But as great as are the advantages which its waters afford 
to the transit and intercourse of its vast vaUey, its navigation 
is subject to serious and heavy drawbacks. Few rivers are 
more rapid and dangerous. It is obstructed, not only by 
obstacles common to almost all streams — shoals and sand-bars 
— but its channel is thick set, in many places and for a long 
distance, with trunks of trees, called snags, firmly fixed in 
the bed of the river, with their points projecting at an angle 
well calculated to penetrate the bottom of a vessel which may 
be so unfortunate as to strike against them. And what adds 
to the danger, many of them have their points so far below 

* This, and all other statistical estimates where the authority is not 
stated, were obtained from the appropriate department of the Govern- 
ment. 
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the surface as not to be visible, but &t the same time ho Qear 
as to pierce the vessel which may come into contact with 
them. From these and other causes, the annual loss by the 
destruction of boats, with their cargoes, or from damage to 
both, including the loss of life on the part of passengers and 
crew, is verj- great. 

It is much to be regretted that no certain information can 
be had of the amount of either loss or dami^. The fullest 
and most satisfactory data which your committee has been 
able to obtain, is contained in. a supplemental statement of 
a report of the Secretar>' of the Treasury, transmitting a 
copy of a letter from the surveyor of the port of St, Louis.* 
It appears from this letter, that, of the 126 steamboats 
enrolled at St. Louis, and trading with that port during 
the years 1841 and 1842, 29 wece lost. Of these, 25 were 
sunk ; and of them 20 proved a total loss, and 5 were 
raised. Of the 29 lost, 16 were sunk by snags, 4 by rocks, 
and 2 by ice, 1 by storm, 2 by collision, 1 by log, and 3 
burnt. The total loss is estimated, including destruction and 
dam^e of boats and cai^oes, at $876,700, and the loss of 
lives at 42. The value of the boats is put down at 81,529,200 
(but this is stated to be much short of their real value), and 
the number of bands employed at 2,916. There is no esti- 
mate made of the value of the cargoes. Assuming the state- 
ment to be correct, and that the hazard of the two years rep- 
resents fairly the general hazard of the steamboat navigation 
of St. Louis, and that again the general hazard of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, including its tributaries, which, 
from its position, and the wide extent of its commerce, 'a 
probably not far from the truth, it would make the total av- 
erage annual loss of steamboats engaged in its navigation to 
be a very small fraction less than 11^ per cent. ; the loss by 
mags to be a little less than 6^ per cent. ; and that by snags, 

* House Doo. No. ITO, 8d seeeioQ 27tli Oongreas. 
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rocks, and logs (that is, of obBtmctions sasceptiblo of 
being removed), to be very nearly 8 per cent. These data 
would make the annual aggregate loss of boats na^ngating 
the Missis8i]ii;ii and its waters at the present time (eeti- 
niating the number at 900) to be 107^ from all causes ; 
of which 57 would be from enaga, and 75 from snogs, logs, 
and rucks. Estimating the average value to be 812, 13€ 
per boat (the average of the St. Louis estimate), it would 
make the iiniiual aggregate loss to bo $1,306,100 from all 
causes ; of which 8606,800 would bo from snags, and 
8910,200 from snags, logs, and i-ocks. Assuming the loss 
and damage of the cai^o to be equal to the Iohs of the boat 
(it is put dowB as rather more in the St. Louis estimate), it 
wouhl niiike the a^-egate annual Ioeb from all eaoaea 
S2,(i01,-200 ; from sna^, 81,203,600 ; and from snags, rocks, 
and logs, 81,820,200. 

As groat as the amount of these losses may appear to be, 
they would seem to be under, rather than above, the reality, 
when compared with the estimate of the Cincinnati com- 
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Zioutsrille, KastiTille, St. Louib, "Wheeling, Katcbez, New 
Orleans, and at some of the smaller towns, the above Bmn 
might be multiplied by seven, to arrive at Bomethiog like e 
&ir approsimation of the losses sustAined by nnderwriteis 
from the dangerous condition of the navigation ; and the re- 
sult would be three millions of dollars,— or as. hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. If to this be added the losses 
from the same cause, on which there was no insurance, the 
amount would be not less than one million of dollars per an- 
oam. One million of dollars per annum is actually taxed on 
the commerce of the West for losses sustained in consequence 
of obstructions which might be wholly removed by an appro- 
priation by Congress of a comparatively triding sum I An 
additional fact, showing the danger of this navigation, is, 
that many offices have declined to insure the hulls of boats, 
and such risks are only taken on the best boats, and at rates 
varying from 12 to 18 per cent. The insurers are said to 
loee money at even these enormous rates. The amonut, 
then, of the annual risk on the 97,200,000 invested on 
steamboats alone, is more than one million c^ dollars." 

If there was no other evidence of the vast amount lost, 
the high rate of insurance, which is stated at irom 12 to IS 
per cent, per annum on boats, — and in reference to which 
there can be no material error, — -would of itself conclusively 
show that the data fUmished by the St. Louis statement do 
not maiiB the annual loss greater than the reality. The 
lowest rate per cent, of insurance would indicate a loss an- 
nually of 93,600,000 on the estimated amount of the com- 
merce of the river. 

To this groat loss of property must be added that of lives 
ftom the hazard of its uavigation ; but the means for mak- 
ing an estimate any thing like approaching accuracy are 
80 imperfect, that it will not be attempted. It is known 
to be very considerable. The St. Jjouis statement gives 
21 per annum for 126 boats, which would make about 135, 
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on the estimated number of boats now engaged in navigating 
the Mississippi and its waters. 

This great losa, both of property and life, will go on pro- 
gressively increasing with tiic commerce of the valley, unless 
aomething should be done to render the navigation of the 
river more saie. Assuming that its commerce will keep 
pace wilh the increase of population, iind that the hazard 
will continue to be as great as it now is, the annual loss would 
he, in all probivhility, three times as great at the end of the 
nest twenty, and five times at the end of the next forty 
years. 

That the nangation of the river should be rendered more 
safe, and that the present heavy loss — and the still heavier 
which may Ijc anticipated hereafter, with the increase of. its 
commerce — p^hoiiUl be lessened by the removal of (he causes of 
the danjicr, if it be practicable, will be readily admitted by aU. 
That tlie priucipal caiises — snags, logs, and rocks — can be 
reniovotl in part, or whole, and that their removal would 
greatly diminish the hazard of its navigation, and facilitate 
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navigation made completely free from this formidable eviL 
In the year ending in September, 1833, 1,960 auags were 
t-aken up from the MissiBsippi, and the chances of danger 
diminished by at least that number. The crews of the boats 
were employed within the same year, when the water was 
too high to permit their workiag on the bed of the river, in 
felling the overhanging trees which stood on banks liable to 
be undermined, and removed 10,000 trees, which muat soon 
have been precipitated into the current. 

"From 1822 to 1827, the loss of property on the Ohio 
and Mississippi by sn^ alone, including steam and flat boats, 
and their cargoes, amounted to 81,362,500. The losses on 
the same items from 1827 to 1832 were reduced to 8381,000, 
in consequence of the beneficial action of the snag-boats ; 
and those losses were still further reduced in the years im- 
mediately succeeding by the diligent prosecution of the some 
service. 

" We are not aware of the causes which have induced to 
the discontinuance of this valuable service, but we know that 
the consequences have been most disastrous. For several 
years past the appropriations for the suag-boats have been 
80 small as to render that service wholly ine£Scient ; and the 
snags have accumulated with iearful rapidity in all the 
western rivers, while the increasing amount of commerce 
and number of boats have swelled the danger and the losses 
to an appalling extent. The most fruitM causes of these 
losses are the snags, a species of obstruction which we have 
shown to be completely within the control of the Guvem- 
ment ; and we therefore respectfully ui^ the propriety of an 
immediate and energetic action by the Gfovemment, in ref- 
erence to this subject, by the construction of as many snag- 
boats as may be necessary, and an annual appropriation for 
keeping these boats in the regular service of the nation from 
year to year." 

Your committee regard the iacts stated by the abstract 
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conclusive US to the practicability ftnd great benefit of fii^iog 
the navigation of the Missieeippi, iticliidiag ita tributaries, of 
snags. If limited Bppropnatioas for a few years coald n 
greatly lessen the danger, and do so much for the safety of 
ita commerce, by their removal, it cannot be doubted that 
larger appr:)priatioiis, continually, systematically, aud judi- 
ciously apphuJ, could free it altogether, or nearly so, fnta ail 
danger of the kind. Nor can it be doubted that the same 
power which could free it of danger from snags could also from 
that of logs. Nor would it seem impracticable to free its 
chanuel, by blasting or some other way, of occasional rockf, 
which in places endanger ita navigation. The joint efibct 
of the whule would diminish the hazard of its navigatioa 75 
per cent., according to the St. Louis estimate, while it would, 
at the same time, add grciitly to its facility and 8]teed, and 
thei-eby, as well as from its greater safety, lessen greatly the 
cost of freight and passage. 

Ha^'ing now shown the vast and rapidly increasing value 
of the commerce of the Mississippi, including ita tributaries, 
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all have a commoD interest in its commerce. Their united 
tmd joint actioD would be requisite for the improvement of 
its navigation. But the only meaaa by which that could be 
obtained is expressly prohibited by the 10th section, lat 
article, of the Constitution, which provides that "no State 
shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation." But 
if neither individuals, nor States acting separately or jointly, 
have the power to improve its navigation, it must belong to 
the Federal Qovemment, if the power exists at all ; as there 
is no other agency or authority in our system of government 
by which it could be exercised. But if it does, it must be com- 
prised among the expressly granted and enumerated powers, 
or among those necessary and proper to carry them into 
effect, as under the one or the other all the powers belonging 
to it are to be found. And thus the question is presented for 
conHderation, — Is it to be found in either P The decision 
involves important consequences. If it is not, then this 
great branch of oar commerce— alivady among the greatest, 
and destined, in a short time, far to exceed every other— 
will be left exposed to the great hazard and enormous losses 
to which it has been shown to be subjected, without any 
power in the system any where to provide for its safety, al- 
though millions might be annually saved by a comparatively 
small expenditure, as experience has proved. Whether such 
be the case or not, your committee will next proceed to con- 
sider. 

Whether the Federal Government possesses the power 
or not, it is certain it has heretofore acted on the supposition 
that it did, as the numerous acts of Congress for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi, including its prin- 
cipal tributaries, abundantly prove. Under what power the 
appropriations were made, and the money expended, does 
not distinctly appear ; but it is believed that it was under, 
what is usually called, the money power — that is, the power 
del^ated to Congress "to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
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ing left to be inferred, like the other implied powers, or 
meaDB to carry the delegated into execution. It was in a 
word too great and important, viewed as means, to be \eit to 
inference. Without it the Government could not be carried 
on. Viewed, on the contraiy, as a power to be used without 
reference to the powers speci6call7 delegated to carry into ex- 
ecution whatever Congress, in its discretion, may think to be 
calculated to provide for the common defence, or general 
welfare, would not only reverse what was intended in dele- 
gating it, but make the Govenmient, iu practice, one of un- 
limited powers. 

Nor would it weaken the force of the argument to sub- 
fltitute "national objects" for the general welfare, as is 
usually done by those who believe the power to extend beyond 
the limits which your committee have assigned. It is, indeed, 
but the substitution of an expression, unknown to the Con- 
stitution, for the one which it uses, and which is not consist- 
ent with the character of the system of government it con- 
stituted. Ours is a union of sovereign States for si>ecific 
objects. Ab members of the Union, they constitute not a 
single State or nation, but a constellation of States or 
nations ; and hence its powers, and the objects for which it 
was formed, are appropriately called federal, and not national. 
But, whether the one or the other term be used, the reason 
already assigned to show why the general welfare, in consti- 
tutional language, does not extend beyond the welfare of the 
States in their united or federal character, that is, beyond 
the powers del^ated by the Constitution, is equally appli- 
cable. Nor would it be less applicable, be the character of 
the Government what it may, whether federal or national, or 
partlyfederalandpartlynational. Be it one or the other, it 
is so only to the extent of the powers delegated, and to that 
extent only, — be it which it may, — is there a genera! wel- 
fare or s common defence to be provided for. All beyond 
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would appertain to the States in their separate and individual 
character. 

Nor can your committee concur in the opinion of the 
Memphis Convention, that to provide for "the defence of the 
country in time of war/' or, to express it in constitutional 
language, "to provide for the common defence," authorizes 
the exercise of the power. They regard the expressicm, like 
that "to provide for the general welfare," to be not a dele- 
gation of power, but a mere general designation of the 
powers specifically delegated to the Government for the 
piurpose of defending the country, and which are enimierated 
in the after part of the same section. They are, to declare 
war ; grant letters of marque and reprisals ; to make rules 
for captures on land and water ; to provide and maintain a 
navy ; to raise and support armies ; to make rules for the 
government of the land and naval forces ; to provide for 
calling forth the militia, to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions ; to provide for 
organizing the army and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States ; to exercise authority over all 
places purchased, with the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
m(^zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings. 

Such are the powers conferred on Congress for the pur- 
pose of providing for the common defence. On a careful ex- 
amination of the whole, your committee are not able to desig- 
nate one, the carrying of which into execution would authorize 
the appropriation and expenditure of money for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi or any other stream. 
That its improvement would aid materially in the defence of 
the country, they readily admit ; but so would a good system 
of railroads, or any measure which would contribute to de- 
velope the resources and capacity of the country, physically, 
intellectually, or morally. There can no addition be made 
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to the wealth of the country, the increase of its intelligence, 
or the improveraent of its morals, which would not add to its 
capacity to defend itself. But it is obvions that, to admit a 
construction which would hare the effect to embrace all 
measures calculated to hare such effect, under any or all of 
these powers, would be to confer on the Feder^ Government 
unlimited powers. 

Having now shown that the power to raise money and to 
appropriate and expend it is confined to carrying into ezeco- 
tion the del^ated powers, it remains to be considered whether 
there is any power delegated to the Federal Oovemment, the 
carrying of which into execution would authorize appropri- 
ations and expenditures for the improvement of the navigaticoi 
of the Mississippi and its waters ? 

Tour committee, after fall and matore consideration of 
the subject, are of the opinion that there is, and that it is to 
be found in the power " to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States," and more specifically 
in that to regulate it among the States. In order to ader^ 
stand the reasons which have brought them to this conclusion, 
it will be necessary to explain what they believe to be the 
nature and extent of the power conferred on Congress by the 
provision to regulate coomierce amoi^ the States ; which, 
without further preliminary remarks, they will next proceed 
to do. 

They, then, are of the opinion, that whatever may be the 
extent of the power conferred by the terms " to regulate com- 
merce," which they wUl consider hereafter, the words " among 
the States " restrict the power to the regulation of the com- 
merce of the States with each other, as separate and distinct 
communities, to the exclusion of its regulation within their 
respective Umits, except so far as may be indispensable to its 
due exercise. Their efi'ect, in other words, is to restrict the 
power delegated to Congress, to regulate commerce among 
the States, to their external commerce with each other as 
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Statett, and to leave their iatemal commerce, with the ex- 
ceptiun above stated, under the exclusive control of the 
severjil Stiitcs respectively. Such, in their opinioD, is the 
pliun and literal meanijig of the words. That they are in- 
tended to restrict the power, is certain ; but, if that be ad- 
mitted, it would aeem impossible to give any other conatrac- 
tion to them, nliiclj would not be either so rigid, on the one 
side, its to dejirlve them of all meaning, or, on tlie other, so 
liberul as to subject the entire commerce of the Stated, in- 
ternal aa wfil as e.-rtemal, to the control of Congress. To 
this it may be iLdded, that the construction which they give 
acconla witli Ibo reasons which governed the ftamere of the 
Constitution in delegating the power to regulate commerce 
with fiircigu iiationa and luaoi^ the States, as a recuneacc 
to Ihi' history of the causes which led to itfl formation wiU 
clearly show. 

It is well known that the present Constitution was adopted 
to remedy the delects of the old articles of confederation. 
Amtng them, none were found more embarrassing, or having 
a atroiiL^LT tijudenijv to weaken the Uuioii in its i'mpifn rpla- 
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growing out of the exercise of the power thufl reserved to the 
States respectively to regulate their commerce with foreign 
nations and with each other, were so great and alarming, aa, 
in the opinion of iiie reflecting and patriotic, to demand a 
speedy and effectual remedy, and contributed, more than any 
other cause, to the calling of the convention which formed the 
Constitution, as is well known. Care was accordingly taken 
to apply effectual remedies, as might be expected, by delega- 
ting to the newly formed government the exclusive power of 
regulating the commerce of the States with foreign nations 
and with one another, and prohibiting, without qualification, 
the States from entering into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation, as has been stated. Bat equal care was at the 
same time taken not to extend the remedy beyond the evil. 
And hence the restriction which limits the power to regulate 
commerce to the external relations of the States with foreign 
nations and each other, to the exclufdon of their internal 
commerce, as the evil to be remedied, resulted wholly from 
the one, and not at all from the other. 

Having now shown what is the restriction imposed on 
the power by the terms " among the States," your committee 
will next proceed to consider what power is conferred on 
Congress within that restriction by the terms " to regulate 



They are of the opinion, after due reflection, that they 
confer on it all the powers which, by a fair interpretation, 
belonged to them, as fully aa the States themselves possessed 
it, except such, if there be any, as may be prohibited by the 
Constitution from being exercised, t;ither expressly or im- 
pliedly. That they confer on Congress all the power to reg- 
olate conunerce with each other, with that exception, would 
seem to be so clear aa hardly to admit of doubt, ns tlio words 
by which it is delegated are used without qualification or 
condition. But, if there should be room for doubt, it would 
be removed by adverting to tlic reason for delegating the 
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ambigoity when so used. It sometimes means trade simply ; 
and at others, tiade and transit, <»- navigation when the transil; 
IB by water. Bat the case is different when they are applied 
to coDBtitutioDal or legal subjects. When so applied, their 
meaning is so much more precise that they may be regarded 
as almost technical. They occupy a lai^ space both in out 
own code of laws, and that of the country from which we de- 
rive our origin and language. And what contributes still 
more to the precision of their meaning is, that they occupied 
a prominent place in the discussion which preceded and led 
to the Revolution that separated the two countries, partic- 
ularly as it relates to the distinction between the power to 
lay taxes and that to regulate commerce. The latter, it was 
admitted, belonged to the parent country, while the former 
was denied and resisted. Many of the framere of the Con- 
stitution, who were able statesmen and learned lawyers, took 
ao active part in this discussion, and were familiar with the 
meaning of the terms, as politically and legally applied at 
the time. Tinder such circumstances, it is a fair presumption 
that in using them, in delegating the power, they intended 
to attach a meaning to them similar to that in which they 
had been in the habit of employing them in their political 
discussions, and in which the States had been accustomed to 
use them in legislating on the subject of regulating commerce 
prior to, and subsequent to, the Revolution. 

Assuming such to be the case, your committee are 
brought to the question, — What powers were the States sc- 
cDstomed to exercise in regnlating their commerce before and 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, as &r as they 
relate to its safety and facility ? The answer will solve the 
' question as to the true meaning of the terms, and the kind 
of powers intended to be del^ated to Congress in reference 
to them. 

In order to understand why the States exercised the kind 
of powers they were accustomed to do, at and before the 
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the expeoBes, wMch shall accrae for the support and main- 
teoance and repairs of such as were erected, placed, or sunk 
by the States, before the passing of the act for the safety and 
ease (facility) of navigation, shall he de&ayed out of the 
Treasury of the United States ; with the proviso that the ex- 
peose should not be paid by the Uuited States after one year, 
TuilcBS they shoidd be ceded and vested in the Uoited States 
by the States to which they belong, with the lands and tene- 
ments appertaining to them. It also provided for the erect- 
ing of a light-house near the entrance of the Chesapeake Bay, 
and for the expense of keeping, rebuilding, and repairing 
the establishment. These provisions furnish conclu^ve proof 
that the States, under the power to r^ulate commerce, es- 
tablished light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers ; that 
Congress regarded the power as delegated to it, to the same 
extent ; that the object of the power was the increased safe- 
ty and &cility of commerce along the coast ; that it apper- 
tained especially to the regulation of commerce among the 
States, as the portion of the ocean in its vicinity is the great 
common highway of the Commerce of the States bordering on 
it : and that it embraced navigation as well aa trade, It may 
be added, in confirmation of the construction which places 
thia establishment under the control of the Govemmeut, that 
it accords with the practice of the Government of the country 
from which we derive our language and origin ; with this 
difference, that there the establishmeat was principally uudet 
tha control of incorporated companies or individuals, but sub- 
ject to the legislation of Parliament, as must have been well 
known to the framers of our Constitution. 

In carrying the power into execution. Congress has stud- 
ded the coast with light-houses and beacon lights, to guide 
in safety the mariner by night on his voyi^, against the 
danger of capes, reefs, and shallows ; and has thickly planted 
buoys at the mouths of harbors and inlets, to point oat the 
narrow channels through which be may safely pass into them. 
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It has gone farther, and constructed public piers (including 
harbors of protection), where vessels can take shelter against 
storms and ice, and annually expends a large sum in repair- 
ing, supporting, and enlarging the establishment. To this add 
that the power, to this extent, has been exercised by Congress 
from the beginning of the Government untQ the present time, 
without interruption or being seriously questioned as to its 
constitutionality, either in or out of Congress, during that 
long period, and it may be safely inferred that they have not 
erred in placing the construction they have on it. 

Having now shown that the power to regulate commerce, 
fairly construed, embraces the establishment of light-houses, 
buoys, beacons, and public piers, for the increased safety and 
&cility of the commerce of the Atlantic coast, your com- 
mittee will next proceed to consider the question, whether it 
may not be constitutionally applied to increase the safety 
and facility of the commerce of the Mississippi and its 
waters. 

It is admitted that the framers of the Constitution, in 
delegating the power, had in contemplation the Atlantic coast 
only. At the time, but a very small portion of our popula- 
tion had passed the Alleghany Mountains into the valley of 
the Mississippi, as has been stated, and none had reached 
the St. Lawrence and its lakes. There was not a single 
State situated wholly within the valley. Indeed, the great- 
er part, including the whole of its right bank, and all on 
both banks below the thirty-first parallel, belonged to Spain, 
who claimed the exclusive right to navigate the river to the 
south of it, and a right in common with us to the residue. 
In such a state of things, it is not probable that the naviga- 
tion of a river so full of obstructions, and with a current too 
rapid for ascending navigation, with the power then used for 
propelling vessels on its waters, ever occurred to the framers 
of the Constitution, while deliberating on delegating the 
power in question. But, although their attention was di- 
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lected to a particular case, they were too wise to provide a 
remedy applicable exclusively to it, by restricting it to the 
coast navigation, or to the establishmeot of light-housea, 
buoys, beacons, and public piers. They looked to the Aiture, 
and provided one of a more comprehensiTe character, and cal- 
culated to remedy the evil in whatever form it might appear. 

Great changes have since occurred. We have acquired 
the entire valley of the Mississippi, and have the exclusive con- 
trol of its commerce. What waa then an almost nninhabited 
wilderness, now contains nearly one half of the population of 
the whole Union, and many great and flouriBhing States. Its 
commerce, then of small amount, and carried on in frail 
boats of small tonnage, and impelled by a power too weak to 
ascend its stream, now rivals that of the coast in amonnt, the 
cost and size of the vessels by which transported, cheapness of 
freight, rapidity of transit, and the force by which they are 
impelled — a force so great as to completely overcome its 
turbid and rapid current. It has done more. It has so in- 
timately united the navigation of the river and the gulf, that 
vesseb navigating the one may the other, so as to pass and 
repass to and from each other in one continuous voyage ; just 
as if (for all practical purposes) the Mississippi was a part of 
the gulf,' or an inland sea. 

In consequence of these'great changes, the reasons which 
influenced the framers of the Constitution to delegate to 
Congress the power to r^ulate commerce among the States 
are now as applicable to the States bordering on the MisaiB- 
aippi and its great tributaries, as it was then to those border^ 
ing on the Atlantic coast. If it was necessary to del^ate it 
in reference to the latter, to prevent embarrassment and 
collision between them in consequence of each regulating its 
commerce with the other, the necessity is equally ut^nt in 
reference to those bordering on the MiBsissippi, for the same 
reasons. Indeed, it may be said to be more so ; because nu- 
merous States grouped tc^ther on a large stream and its 
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comeB as fill]; within the power to regulate commerce as 
that of the coast itBelf. There is, indeed, nothing in the 
terms by which it is delegated, or in the nature of the 
power, or the reasons for delating it, which can poeeibly 
exclade it. 

Assuming it, then, as tinqnestionabie, that the power is as 
applicable to the one as the other, it follows necessarily that 
the right of Congress to establish light-houses, buoys, bea- 
cons, and public piers, as far as they may be necessary for 
the safety and facility of navigation, is as full and perfect in 
reference to the Mississippi, as to the Atlantic coast. Thus 
&r, there can be no doubt. Indeed, they hare been estab- 
lished on the lakes of the St. Lawrence, where they are as 
necessary as on the coast, without objection or question, al- 
thou^ their commerce was as little in contemplation of the 
framers of the Constitution, as has been stated, as was that 
of the Mississippi. 

The doubt, then, if doubt there be, is reduced to the 
single point, — that the dangers to which the navigation of 
the Miesisfflppi is exposed are, from their character, such as 
cannot be guarded against by light-houses, buoys, beacons, 
and public piers, except to a very limited extent. They con- 
fflBt of obstructions in its channel, and can only be well guard- 
ed against by removing them. The question, then, is, whethra 
the power to regulate commerce among the States, which 
aathorizes the eaCablishment of light-houses, buoys, beacons, 
and public piers on the coast of thti Atlantic and the lakes, 
with their gulfs and bays, does not also authorize the remov- 
al of snags, logs, and other obstmctioDS, which endanger or 
impede the navigation of the Misds^ppi. 

Your committee, after full and impartial consideration, 
can see no reason which would authorize the one, that would 
not the other. The dangers to be guarded against are not 
only as great in reference to the navigation of the Miseiseippi, 
as has been shown, but the reason why the Government 
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should have charge of it« improvement is not less strong. If 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, would -be neg- 
lected, if not placed under its charge, because neither individ- 
uals nor States would have adequate iuducement or power 
to eatabUwh them ; so likewise the removal of snags, and 
other ubstracfiona, which endanger or impede its navigation, 
would be neglected, and for the same reason, if not pat also 
under its charge. The only difference, indeed, between them, 
isj that in the one ease the money is appropriated to make 
visible, or designate, the causes of danger, by establishing 
light-houses, beacons, or buoys, while in the other it is ap- 
propriated to remove them. But it would seem impossible 
to doubt that the right to make them visible, or to designate 
their place, in order that they may be avoided, Involves that 
of remo^TDg them where practicable ; and that the right of 
removing them involves that of pointing them out to be 
avoided. Wliether the one or the other should be adopted 
in either case, is not a question of right, but one of expediency, 
depending on their respective practicability, cheapness and 
efficiency. Reverse the cases, and who can doubt, if the 
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They are of the opinion it extends to the remoying of all 
obstructions within its channel^ the removal of which would 
add to t|ie safety and facility of its navigation ; including 
such as might endanger or impede it by sliding in or project- 
ing from its bank, or islands, over the channel It includes 
(to be more specific) the removal of snags, logs, rocks, shoals, 
saiid-banks, bars, including the one at its mouth, and trees 
projecting over or liable to slide into its channel, where the 
removal would improve or secure its navigation. These all 
are either within the channel of the river, or hang over it, 
or in danger of sliding into it, so as to obstuct it as the com- 
mon highway of the commerce of the States on its borders ; 
and, as it may truly be added now, through the power of 
steam, of the States having intercourse by continuous navi- 
gation with them, on the gulf and even Atlantic coast. 

They are also of the opinion it extends to the removal 
of like obstructions in its great navigable tributaries, includ- 
ing such as have three or more States bordering on their 
navigable waters ; but not to those whose navigable waters 
are embraced within one, or, at farthest, two States. Why 
the former is embraced, and the' latter not, they will next 
proceed to consider, beginning with the case of rivers whose 
navigable waters are confined to a single State. 

They are not embraced, because, in the first place, the 
power, as has been shown, is restricted to the regulation of 
the external commerce of the States with each other, to the 
exclusion of their internal. And, in the next, because the 
commerce of such rivers is under the exclusive control of the 
States within whose limits their navigable waters are confined, 
except that no vessel from another State, coming or go- 
ing, can be compelled to enter, clear, or pay duties, under 
the provisions of the Constitution already quoted ; and ex- 
cept, also, that vessels from other States shall not be subject 
to any regulation or law in navigating them, to which the 
vessels of the State to which they belong are not, under the 

TOL. ▼. — 18 
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provisions of the same inatrament, which secures fo the citi- 
zens of eiicli State, in all others, "all the privilegea and 
immunities to which their own citizens are pntitlrd."" 
With these exceptions, the navigation of all such rivera, as 
far as cnminercc is concerned, is as much under the control 
of the State within which its navigahle wafers nre confined, 
aa its canals, railroads, or turnpikes. Indeed, these are sub- 
ject to the latter exception, and not to the former, only be- 
causi! not applicable. 

The case of a river whose navigable waters are confined to 
two States, whether by dividing or flowing through them, 
requires more particular and full explanation. The provision 
of the Constitution already cited, which exempts vessels 
bound to or from one State from entering, clearing, or pay- 
ing duties in another, would make all such stre-iims, iu effect, 
comnion highways of all the States, and bring them esclu- 
sively under the control of the Federal Government, as fcr 
as the powoi- to regulate commerce among the States is con- 
cerned ; as much so, indeed, as the Mississippi itself, were it 
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^rrder to prevent bo importaDt a provision from being eluded, 
the provieioQ immediately under coDBideration was inserted, 
prohibiting the States from entering into agreementB or com- 
pacts in any case whatever, except one State with another 
State, or with a foreign power ; and to prevent the abuse 
ftven of that limited power, the consent of Congress is re- 
quired. Sach is the prohibition, and the reason for it. The 
reason for the exception ia, that without it the prohibition 
would substitute the federal authority for that of the States, 
for the adjustment and regulation of all the various subjects 
in which the several States may have a mutual interest in 
adjusting and regulating, including such as the one under 
consideration, and thereby would give greater extension and 
zninntenesa to the authority of the Federal Qovemment than 
was desirable or consistent with the objects for which it was 
instituted. Under the exception it is left to the States, 
when only two are interested in the navigation of a river, or 
any other object, to take it under their own exclusive juris- 
diction and control by an agreement or compact between 
them, with the consent of Congress ; as much so as it would 
he under that of one, if it was confined exclusively to one 
instead of extending to two. 

The case is different where three or more States may be 
directly interested in the navigation of a river. Such cases 
are withdrawn from the control of the States, and ate em- 
braced by the power of Congress to regidate commerce among 
the States, for reasons too obvious to repeat, after what has 
been stated. It is only necessary to add, in this connection, 
the reasons are as applicable to the rivers ialling into the 
oceaa and the lakes, including their gulfs and bays, as to 
those falling into the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Your committee will next proceed to consider whether 
harbors or canals around falls or other obstructioiis of the 
Mipsiflsippi, including its great tributaries (meaning there- 
by those in whose navigation three or more States are in- 
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commerce of the States with each other, aa separate and 
distinct communities ; and cannot, as such, act within the 
limits of the States beyond what is indispensable to its ex- 
ecution. But so careful were the framers of the Constitution 
to gnard against the abuse of power, that they have not left 
it to inference to determine to what extent it is indispensable ' 
for that purpose. They have, by a provision of the instru- 
ment, fixed the precise limits. Your committee refer to that 
already cited, which exempts vessels bound to or from one 
State from being obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another ; and thereby securing to that extent, and no fur- 
ther, s free ingress and egress of the vessels of all the States 
within and from the limits of each other. But, with that 
exception, the harbors of a State are as completely under the 
control of the State, and as subject to its laws and legisla- 
tion, as any other portion of its territory ; and the vessels of 
other States are as subject to them as those belon^ng to their 
own citizens. Strictly speaking, then, the power to regulate 
'commerce among the States is a power wholly inter alios ; 
so much BO, indeed, as to require this additional, or, as it may 
be foirly called, supplemental power, to secure to the vessels 
of other States the right to enter, to clear, and be exempt 
from duty, both in their ingress and egress. The coucInsioD 
would seem to follow, irresistibly, that a power so strictly 
voter alios cannot be extended so as to embrace the improve- 
ment or construction of commercial harbors. The case of 
harbors for shelter is different. They relate directly to 
the safety of commerce, in its transit from State to State, 
and are in character and object the same as pnblic piers, and 
come, as such, fairly under the power to regulate commerce. 
The case ia also different in reference to naval stations or 
harbors. They come under another power — that "to provide 
and maintiun a navy." 

But if additional evidence should be required to show 
that commercial harbors are not embraced by the power, 
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also to so much of an act of the State of Greorgia, passed 
1787, entitled "An act for regulating the trade and laying 
duties on all goods, wares, and merchandise, and negroes im- 
ported into the State, and also an impost on tonnage of ship- 
ping, and other purposes therein mentioned, as authorizes a 
duty of threepence per ton on all shipping entering the port 
of Savannah to be set apart as a fund for clearing the river 
Savannah/' The act giving consent was to continue in force 
for eight years. It has been renewed several times as to the 
acts of both of the States, and that of Maryland is now in 
force by a renewal so late as 1843. These acts, both of the 
State legislatures and Congress, afford conclusive proof that 
the intention which they have assigned to the framers of the 
Constitution for reserving the power to be exercised by the 
States with the consent of Congress is the one which governed 
them. 

Having now shown, as they trust, conclusively, that the 
power excludes the construction or improvement of harbors of 
commerce, in contradistinction to harbors for shelter and the 
navy, it will not be difficult to show that it also excludes the 
catting of canals or the construction of roads around shoals, 
&lls, or other impediments to the navigation of the river or 
its tributaries, as the reasons applicable to the one are mostly 
equally so to the other. Thus, if there be nothing in the 
practice of the Governments of the States, at or before the 
adoption of the Constitution, or in the early practice of the 
Federal Government, to justify it in the one case, so there 
is nothing in the other. So, likewise, the reasons deduced 
from the nature of the power, that it is strictly inter cUioSj 
80 much so as to require a supplemental power exempting 
vessels, on going in or out of a State, from entering, clearing 
and paying duties, are equally applicable to both. Indeed, 
it applies, if possible, more strongly, as they are more strictly 
iiiter alios in reference to such works, than to harbors ; and 
it may be added, as an additional reason, that individual 
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inducemeot and power are alike adequate to both. It is 
proper to add, also, tbat all they hare stated in thia con- 
nection are ajiplicabie to harbors and works of the kind 
wherever fimnd, whether on the Atlantic, the gulf, the iakef, 
or rivers faUing into them. 

Having now shown what objects are embraced by the 
power, and wliat not, in reference to the Misaisaippi and tie 
tributaries, your committee will dismiss tliis portion of theii 
labor with a. brief consideration of a few restrictiona of • 
more ^jcneral character, to which the power is subject. 

It has beta stated that commerce, in legal and consti- 
tutional language, includes transit or navigation as well as 
trade. It may well be qaeationed whether it was not in- 
tended by the CoikBtitiitioa, as &r as it relates to commerce 
among the States, to restrict it entirely to the letter — that is, 
transit by vessels on water. Certain it is, that the provisions 
connected with, and having reference to it, woidd indicate 
that it was so intended ; and it may be added, that the 
legislation of Congress, in carrj'ing the power into effect, as 
far as your committee in inforiDed. ia couHneJ to the regula- 
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Indeed, the clause of tlie Conatitutioa already referred to, 
which provides that "the citizens of each State shall he en-' 
titled to all the privileges and immnnities of the citizens in 
the several States," would seem to supersede the necessity of 
extending the power to the inland trade among the States, as it 
secures to the citizens of all the States all the immunities and 
privileges of the citizens of whatever State they may be in. 

There are other restrictions of a still more general char^ 
Bcter, deserving of notice, deducible from the nature of the 
power. As a power to r^iulate the external commerce of 
the States with each other, it is restricted from interfering 
with their internal concerns heyond the limits already stated ; 
and, of course, is excluded from interfering with laws and reg- 
ulations touching the health of th^ citizens, the peace and 
security of the States, and their police and institutions 
generally. Nor can any right be deduced &om the power, 
r^arded in the same light, to authorize the Federal Glovem- 
ment to construct roads and canals, or any work of internal 
improvement in a State. 

There is one more restriction to which it is subject, in 
common with all the powers delegated to the Qevernment. 
It is held, like all its other powers, not absolutely, but as a 
trust, and as such it is limited in its exercise strictly to the 
nature and object of the trust. Thus regarded, it is restricted 
not only to the regulation of commerce, and commerce among 
the States, but to regulate it so as to preserve harmony, as 
&r as practicable, among them, and to promote the prosper- 
ity of their mutual commerce with each other, as far as the 
nature and extent of the power may admit ; these being the 
great objects for which it was del^ated. 

Your committee have now shown what power it is that 
authorizes the Federal Government to appropriate money to 
improve the navigation of the Mississippi, including ite great 
tributaries, the objects it embraces, and the restrictions to 
which it is subjected. It remains to consider what annual ap- 
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propriations and expenditures would probably be required to 
remove all obstructions, susceptible of being removed, which 
endanger and impede its navigation, and what preparatory 
step should bo taken to insure a proper and efficient applica- 
tion of the money which may be appropriated. 

They are aware that the great objection, practically, to 
the execution of the power, originates in the impression that 
vast sums have already been appropriated and expended in 
the improvement of its navigation, and that their amount 
would be greatly increased if it should be admitted that the 
Federal Government possesses the power. What they pro- 
pose is, to show that this is a very erroneous impression as 
to the amount of past appropriations and expenditures, and 
as to the probable amount that would be required, should 
the power to make them be admitted to be constitutional. 

So far from being vast or extravagant, they have been 
moderate, whether regard be had to the great extent of the 
navigation of the river, including its tributaries, or the mag- 
nitude of its commerce, compared with that of the Atlantic 
or the lakes. The aggregate amount of appropriations of 
every description, for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Mississippi and its waters, from its commencement in 
1824 until the present year, is $2,528,800. For the same 
period, the amount for the coast of the Atlantic and the 
gulf, including appropriations for harbors, is $12,901,123 ;* 
of which $8,485,946 have been for the establishment of 
light-liouses, buoys, beacons, and piers, and the residue for 
harbors. The appropriations for the improvement of the 
navigation of the lakes, for the same period, amounted to 
$3,119,757; of which $2,861,964 39 were for harbors, and 
the residue for the establishment of light-houses, buoys, bea- 
cons, and piers. It thus appears that the appropriations for 

* Appropriations for rivers falling into the Atlantio and lakes not 
incladed : they would add a large amount 
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impTOTemeats on the coast, including the Atlantic and gulf, 
have been, in the last twenty-four jears, nearly five times 
greater than those for the Missisaippi and its waters, not- 
withstanding the previous laige appropriations for the former 
during the lung antecedent period extending back to the 
commencement of the Government. Compared with the 
respective amount of the value of their commerce and ton- 
nage, and the length of their line of navigation, it may be 
safely asserted, without going into any minute or exact cal- 
culation, that the appropriations during the same period fin- 
the coast are many times greater than for the MiBBissippi 
and its waters. Compared with the lakes, the dispropor- 
tion, although great, is not equally so as that with the coast. 
Taking their tenure as the standaid of comparison, and 
estimating their respective amounts by the last official re- 
turns, the appropriations for the lakes, including the upper 
and lower, are more than double those for the Missisupp 
and its waters. 

If harbors be excluded as not properly belonging to the 
power to regulate commerce, but to internal improvement, 
even then the avnrage amount of the appropriations for the 
coast will be more than three tim^ that for the Mississippi ; 
the former being, on an averse for the period, 8358,742 an- 
nually, and the latter only 8109,947. 

Turning Irom the past to the future, and assuming that 
the appropriations hereafter shall be strictly confined to ob- 
jects Ihirly emlwaced by the power in reference to both, yoor 
committee feel assured that the sum annually required for 
the coast will be amply sufficient for the Mississippi, inclu- 
ding its great tributaries ; and much more than sufficient 
after the obstructions, which now endai^^r and impede its 
navigation, are effectually removed, as they may be in a few 
years, if a sum equal to that for light-houses should be an- 
nually appropriated and properly applied. Nor will the 
power be more liable to abuse in practice in reference to the 
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Mississippi than to the coast, as seems to be apprehended by 
many. No good reason can be assigned why it should be, 
while very good ones may be why it should not. The re- 
moval of the obstructions to the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi must, from the machinery necessary for the purpose 
and the character of the work, be under a general superin- 
tendence and control ; and, on that account, far less liable 
to be influenced by the interests of individuals, and exposed 
to the frauds incident to jobs and contracts, than that of 
building light-houses, including the purchase of lands, keep- 
ing them in repair, and furnishing supplies to keep up their 
lights. They cannot doubt that to this difference it is to be 
attributed, in a great degree, that the appropriations for the 
improvement of the Mississippi have been so moderate, and 
have had so little tendency to increase, when compared with 
that of the coast and lakes. The avidity, zeal, and perti- 
nacity of private interests and the hope of profitable jobs, 
incident to the latter, are far more potent in forcing through 
appropriations, than the far greater but more general and 
diffused interests to be benefited by the former. 

Nor will it be more liable to abuse by being improperly 
extended to the improvement of its smaller tributaries, 
which, as has been shown, are not embraced in it, than it 
will be by extending it to like streams falling into the At- 
lantic or the lakes. The principle which prevents the power 
from embracing the one, e(j[ually prevents it from embracing 
the other, and is equally as clear and well defined in the one, 
as the other. If the objection be good in the one case, it is 
in the other ; and if the liabiUty to abuse be a good reason 
for abandoning the improvement of the navigation of the 
Mississippi, it is at least as good for abandoning that of the 
coast and the lakes. 

But there is not the least probability that Congress will 
ever abandon the exercise of the power. It has not only 
the right, as has been shown, but it is its duty to exercise 
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'it ; a duty, under the Constitution, to the States imme- 
diately interested, and which are, by one of its provisions, 
prohibited fix)m adopting the only means by which they 
could themselves regulate their commerce with each other. 
Indeed, the States directly interested in its exercise are too 
numerous and strong to permit the power to be abandoned, 
or lie dormant ; and all attempts to prevent its due exercise 
on the part of those who may dread its abuse, or who may 
be averse to its exercise from other causes, would have no 
other effect but to compel the more moderate and scrupu- 
lous of those directly interested in its due exercise to unite 
with the less moderate and scrupulous in their own and 
other portions of the Union, and thereby place the power 
under the exclusive control of those who would exercise it 
without regard to abuses, or the restrictions imposed by the 
Constitution. On the contrary, by admitting the power, and 
supporting its due exercise, and directing their efforts to 
confining it within its proper constitutional limits, the united 
efforts of the moderate of every portion of the Union might 
succeed in preventing abuses, and carrying, at the same 
time, into full effect the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution in delegating the power. But, if such efforts 
should fail to prevent extravagant and unwarranted appro- 
priations and expenditures, there remains a certain correct- 
ive to both — perhaps the only certain one — against the 
abuses incident to appropriations and expenditures of a gen- 
eral fund on local objects, which, by united efforts, they 
might succeed in applying. It is that of raising the sum to 
be expended, from the interest to be benefited by the expen- 
diture ; that is, in this case, by a moderate duty on light 
and tonnage, on vessels engaged in navigating the coast, the 
lakes, and the Mississippi, and other rivers embraced by the 
power ; and by applying the sum so raised from each to the 
improvement of its navigation. The same mode of raising 
and applying the requisite sum, in reference to smaller 
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Btreams, might be adopted by the States interested, At lesxt 
as far as tuimage duties are concerned, with the consent rf 
Congress. It is the equitable and fair mode which was prao- 
tised by the States befure the adoption of the Const itiitiun, 
and which is practised by the Government of the country 
from which we derive our origin and language, as has been 
stated. It was also the mode practised in its early i<tMges 
by the Fodoral Grovernment ; with, however, thb radical de- 
fect, that the giima raised, instead of being kept as a sepa- 
rate fund to be applied to its specific and appropriate ob- 
jects, were blended with the general funds of the Treasniy. 
The duly imposed would, of course, constitute a genera! 
charge on the commerce on which it would fall ; but vfhcTX 
the voHt amount of that of the coast, the Mississipjii, and 
the lakes is taken into the estimate, and the strict economy 
to wliich the mode of raising and applying the fund would 
lead in the expenditures, there can be no doubt the charge 
would he far more than compensated by the reduction of the 
rates of insurance. 

Such are the conclusions to which your committee have 
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its navigation ; to wh&t extent they can be removed ; vhat 
would be the effect of their removal in diminishing the hazard 
to which it is exposed, and increaaing its expedition ; what 
means ought to be adopted for their removal ; what sum 
wotUd it be advisable to appropriate annually for the purpose 
of removing them ; what sum would probably be required 
annually to keep its navigation in a safe and good condition, 
when once removed ; and, finally, what means ought to be 
adopted to insure an efficient and economical expenditure of 
the money which may be appropriated. Your committee are 
further of the opinion that it would be advisable that the 
board should consist of three engineers, one military and two 
civil ; and that in the mean time, until they can report, a 
moderate sum should be appropriated to remove the more 
dangerous obstructions. 

Having now finished the portion of their report which re- 
lates to the improvement of the navigation of the Missisappi, 
including its great tributaries, your committee will next pro- 
ceed to the coDsideratioD of that portion of the memorial 
which relates to the reclaiming, by embankments, the public 
lands, which, in consequence of being subject to its inunda- 
tions, are not fit for cultivation. 

The subject is one of no small importance. The Mistds- 
sippi, like most of the other great rivers, has formed by its 
deposits, in the long course of years, a tract of great extent 
and fertility in its approach to the ocean, and which is subject 
to inundations by its floods. There is no data by which the 
extent of thia tract can be ascertained with any accuracy, but 
it is estimated, from the best attainable data by the proper 
department, to contain about 33,075,000 acres, or 51,670 
square miles, lying in the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Missouri, and Illinois. 

It is believed by far the greater part may be reclaimed by 
a proper system of embankment. It is more difficult to esti- 
mate with any precision what portion of it is still public land. 
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They have not been able to obtain any docnment that m^ 
be relied on as approaching accuracy in that respect, except 
in reference to ihe portion of the tract lying in the State of 
Louisiana. It appears by a report of the surveyor-general of 
that Stiite, made in October, 1845, that there ia of overflowed 
and BWiimp laud in that State 8,505,505 acres ; of which 
thi!re are subject to private claims 798,763 acres ; granted 
for schools und other purposes, 378,743 ; sold prior to the 
30th September of that year, 1,635,458 ; and unsold, or pub- 
lic lands, 5,692,836, making nearly three quarters of the 
whole. ABsuiiiing the same proportion to remain imsold in 
the other Stiites, the aggregate amount still belonging to the 
public would be 24,850,000 acrea 

As fertile as this great body of land is, by far the greater 
part is, at present, of little or no value, in consequence of its 
swampy char-.icter and being subject to inundation, and must 
remjiin so ; alike unprofitable tn the public and individuals, 
BO long as it may remain in its present condition. But it 
must remain so until reclaimed by embankments. To meet 
the expense of making them, the convention recommends 
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cation to be undertaken. The only remedy is to diminish 
the number of the parties interested ; and for that purpose, 
your committee are of the opinion that Congress ought to 
adopt measures to dispose of its portion of these lands, with 
as little delay as a just regard to the public interests will 
permit. And to effect this, they are of the opinion the most 
advisable course would be, to reduce the price of the portion 
belonging to the public, gradually : say at the rate of one 
fifth, at intervals of four years, until it shall be reduced to 
the rate of 25 cents an acre ; and to cede to the States in 
which they may respectively lie all not sold at the expiration 
of four years thereafter. 

Your committee will next proceed to consider that por- 
tion of the memorial which relates to the communication by 
railroads between the valley of the Mississippi and the 
southern Atlantic States. They regard works of the kind as 
belonging to internal improvements (that is, improvements 
within the body of the States), and as such, are, in their 
opinion, not embrace in the power to regulate commerce. 
But they are, nevertheless, of the opinion that where such 
roads, or other works of internal improvements, may pass 
through public lands, the United States may contribute to 
their construction in their character of proprietors, to the ex- [ 

tent that they may be enhanced in price thereby. This has 
usually been done by ceding alternate sections on the pro- 
jected line of such works ; and it is believed that no mode of 
contributing, more fair or better calculated to guard against 
abuses, can be devised. . That Congress has a right to make 
such contributions, where there is reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that the public lands will be enhanced in proportion, 
under its right to dispose of the " territory and other public 
property of the United States," your committee cannot 
doubt. In making this assertion they hold to the rule of 
strict construction, and that this power, like all the other 
powers of the Government, is a trust power, and, as such is 

YOL. V. — 19 
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strictly limited by the nature and objpct of the tniBt. lu this 
case the rule requires that the lands, and other public pro- 
perty uf the Unit-ed States, should be disposed of to the hert 
advantage ; and where tbat onn be done by contributing a 
portion to wurks which would make the residue equally or 
more valuable than the whole would be without it, as is sup- 
posed, tiiey hold it would be strictly within the rale. Tour 
commiltce go further. They arc of the opinion, not only that 
Congress has the right to contribute to the extent stated, in 
such cni^en, but that it is in duty bound to do so, as the rep- 
resentative of a part of the proprietors of the land to be 
benefited. It would be neither just nor fair for it to stand by 
and realize the advantage they would derive from the work, 
without contributing a due proportion towards its oanstnu- 
tion. It would be still less justifiable to refiise to contribute, 
if its effects should be to defeiit a work, the construction of 
which, while it would enhance the value of the land belong- 
ing to the public, and that of individual proprietors, would 
promote tlie prosperity of the country generally. 

But however clear the power, or howevor liherally it r 
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States and the valley of the Mississippi, which, for the most 
part, will pass through a level country, abounding in good 
timber, and requiring but little grading or expenditure, to 
acquire the right of way, it is by far the heaviest of all the 
items. The duty on iron of a description calculated to form 
a substantial and durable road (T iron), is itself a charge of 
upwards of $2,000 the mile — a sum equal to about one sixth 
of what would probably be the average aggregate cost per 
mile of constructing those roads. 

It is this heavy burden which retards the completion of a 
system of railroads, which, when completed, will do so much 
not only for the mutual prosperity and defence of the States 
immediately interested, but for that of the whole Union. 
Thus regarding it, your committee are of opinion that, on 
every principle of expediency and fairness, not to say justice, 
this burden ought to be either wholly removed, or at least 
reduced to the rate which a strict regard to revenue principles 
would demand. They believe that neither would materially 
affect the prosperity of that branch of our manufactures. 
The increased impulse which it would give to the construction 
of railroads over the whole Union, and the impulse which 
their construction would, in turn, give to the general pros- 
perity, by cheapening the cost of transportation, and enlarg- 
ing the sphere of demand, would, in their opinion, in a great 
measure if not altogether, compensate the loss which might 
result to the manufacturers of iron, by a greatly increased 
demand for other descriptions of iron. But, whether such 
would be the case or not, certain it is that all other interests 
— agricultiural, commercial, and even manufacturing — would 
be very greatly benefited by the increased rapidity and cheap- 
ness of transportation. If to this be added the still more 
important considerations — the great and happy influence it 
would have in a political and social point of view, and the 
increased safety of the country from the vastly increased 
means of defence which a widely extended system of railroad 
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would furnish — it would Beem almost impossible to doabt the 
expediency of wholly removing or greatly reducing thiB heavy 
burden on their constniction. They accordingly recommend 
that the present duty he either wholly repealed, or reduced 
to the rate which a strict and escluHive regitrd to revenue 
would require. 

in reference to that portion of the memorial which relates 
to the connection of the Misdssippi and the lakes by a canal, 
which would admit ehipa of the largest class, Davigstiag 
either, to pass from one to the other, your committee fully 
concur in all which it states in reference to its importance ; 
hut they are of the opinion that Congress baa no power under 
the Constitution to construct such a work. It stands, in 
that respect, on the same ground with railroads and other works 
of internal improvement ; and, like them, it may be aided 
directly by Congress, should it pass through the public do- 
main, by the grunt of alternate sections, but no further. 

Your committee also fully concur in all that is stated by 
the memorial in reference to the importance of keeping opeo 
the communication bv sea between the Gulf of Mexico and 
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fhe speedy completion of the fortifications already commenced 
to defend and secure the pass. 

MEMORIAL, ETC. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Bepreaentaiiriet 
in Congress assembled. 

The undersigned, a committee appointed to memorialize 
the Congresa of the United States on the varions topics em- 
braced in resolutione passed at the Memphis Convention, 
most respectfally represent ; That, at a convention held at 
the city of Memphis, in the State of Tennessee, on 12th 
November, 1845, there were 583 representatives assembled, 
from the States of Pennsylvania, Yirginia, North and Soath 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Missisuppt, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Iowa ; that the object of the meeting was to con- 
fer on the important agricultural, conunerdal, social, and 
political relations of the South-western States, and of the 
valley of the Mississippi, with the other portions of the 
American republic, and to consult on the measures necessaiy 
to advance and protect these relations as interests in com- 
mon to the whole Unioo. At an eariy period of the meet- 
ing, it was decided, and with great uoammity, that do 
questions should be entertained, on which the action of the 
General Gtovemment was to be invoked, which involved any 
politioeU d\ff'erences ^ opmton as to the powers of the General 
Oovemmeat ; tuid, in conformity with this resolve, a general 
committee, appointed to supervise the proceedings, presented 
the following resolutions aa extracted from the documents 
and reports of the diSerent committees on the respective 
subjects submitted to their consideration : — 

Ist. Besolved, That the report of the various committees 
presented to the convention be printed, together with such 
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documents accompanying them as the committee appoiittecl 
to supervise tlie printing of the proceedinga of the conven- 
tion shall deem neccBsary. 

2d. lic8oJvci.f, That safe commumcation between the 
G-uIf uf Mexico and the interior, afforded by the navigation 
of the Miflaissip])! and Ohio Rivera, and their principal tribu- 
taricSj is indispensable to the defence of the countrj', in time 
of war, and essential also to its commerce, 

3d. Bcmlvcd, That the improvement and preservatioD 
of the navigation of those great rivers are objects as strictly 
national as any other preparation for the defence of the coun- 
try ; and that Bnch improvementa are deemed by this con- 
vention impracticable by the States or individual enterprise, 
and call for the appTOpriatiooe of money for the aame by the 
General Government, 

4th. Resolved, That the deepening of the month of the 
Mississippi, so as to pass ships of the largest class — cost 
what it may — is a work wortiiy of the nation, and will 
greatly promote the general prosperity. 

5th. Renulved, That, if the policy of reinfoi'c 
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light-bouses and beacons, should be establiBhed along the 
coasMof the Gulf of Mexico, at thj most eligible points. 

8th. Resolved, That the gulf and lake coasts are greater 
in extent than the Atlantic seaboard ; that the interests to 
be defended in one (][uarter are quite as important and alto- 
gether as national as those in the other ; and that the ex- 
penditures required for the proper defence of the gulf and 
lakes will fall far abort of what has been as freely voted for 
the coast defence of the Atlantic. 

9th. Besolved, That Congress should establish a national 
armory and foundery at some point on the western waters at 
as early a period as practicable. 

10th. Besolved, That the marine hospital on the wes- 
em and southern waters, the construction of which has been 
commenced, or authorized by Congress, ought to be prose- 
cuted to completion with the least practicable delay, 

lltb. Sesolved, That the mail service of the West and 
South requires great improvement in speed and regularity, 
and particularly on the western waters. That measures 
ought to he taken for the prompt extension, by Grovem- 
ment, of the magnetic telegraph into or through the valley 
of the Mississippi. 

12th. Resolved, That millions of acres of the public do- 
main, lying on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, now 
worthless for purposes of cultivation, might be reclaimed by 
throwing up embankments, so as to prevent overflow ; and 
that this convention recommend such measures as may he 
deemed expedient to accomplish that object, by grant of said 
lands or an appropriation of money. 

13th. Besolved, That railroads and communications from 
the valley of the Mississippi to the South Atlantic ports, in 
g^vii^ great facilities to trade, greater despatches in travel- 
ling, and in developing new sources of wealth, are, in all 
their salutary influences on the commercial, social, and po- 
litical relations, strongly urged upon the couBideration and 
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patriotism of the people of the West ; and they are the 
more recommended as works within the power of private en- 
terprise to construct^ as affording profitable investment of 
capital. 

14th. Beaolvedy That, in order that the earliest opportu- 
nity may be afforded for private individuals and enterprise 
to direct their capital and energies to the completion of the 
important roads projected, the convention recommend to the 
delegations present to appoint committees, charged with the 
duty of prompt and early applications to their respective 
l^slatures for charters to construct such roads as may paw 
through their States ; and to ask such aid and patronage 
from said States as they in their discretion may deem proper 
and necessary to aid in the construction of the works. 

15th. Besolved, That, as many of the roads projected 
may pass through the public domain, this convention would 
respectfully urge upon the consideration of Congress the 
equity of granting the right of way and alternate sections, 
in aid of the work so situated — such grant, in the opinion 
of this convention, being no more than a fair compensation 
paid by the proprietor for the enhanced value imparted to 
the section of land retained by the Government. 

16th. Besolved, That efficient steps should be taken by 
the General Government to move and prevent the recurrence 
of the obstacles in the Mississippi, opposite the city of St. 
Louis, so that the harbor there may at all times be accessi- 
ble, as objects of public utility and of a national character, 
and entirely beyond the ability of Missouri to accomplish. 

17th. Resolved by this convention, That it is expedi^it 
that Congress should make an appropriation of money for 
the purpose of completing a military road from the west 
bank of the Mississippi (opposite Memphis), through the 
swamps, to the highlands in Arkansas, in the direction of 
the various military posts on the western frontier. 

18th. Besolved, That a dry-dock and convenient arrange- 
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xnent for the repairs and refitting of Government vessels 
should be established at some suitable point on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

19th. Resolved^ That the President appoint a committee 
of five members of this convention to memorialize Congress 
on the various topics embraced in the foregoing resolutions. 

20th. Besolved, That the President appoint a committee 
of five members of this convention to address our common 
constitueuts on the satne subjects. 

Your memorialists therefore approach your honorable 
body with the more confidence, as they believe there is noth- 
ing recommended in the foregoing resolutions which may not 
claim the legitimate action of Congress, and no new project 
submitted not worthy of the enlightened consideration of 
that honorable body. The safe and certain communication 
between the Gulf of Mexico and the interior States of the 
West ; the improvement and preservation of the navigation 
of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, on which now border ten 
States and two Territories ; the connection of the northern 
lakes with the Mississippi and Atlantic by a ship canal, and 
the keeping open the mouths of the Mississippi, so as to be 
accessible at all times to the largest class of vessels ; the for- 
tifying of the gulf and the lake coast, and the erection of 
additional beacons and light-houses ; the increase of our 
naval marine ; the establishment of naval depots, arsenals, 
dry-docks, armories, founderies, and marine hospitals ; the 
reclaiming a large portion of the public domain now in 
swamp ; the ceding the right of way and alternate sections 
to railroads passing through the public lands, and the insur- 
ing greater certainty and despatch to mail conveyances, 
whether of steam or magnetic power — ^are objects not within 
the jurisdiction of a single State to control, hut common in 
their benefits to the whole Unions and within the powers of 
the General Government. Without, however, speculating 
on the ceded or reserved rights of the States, your committee 
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feel confident that, andor the commercial jurisdiction oS the 
Generiil Government, and under the obligations to provide 
for the. m'neral defence, aad aa & proprietor of the public 
domain, there ia no power claimed in the resolutions eau- 
raerated whicli may not be legitimat-ely exercised by the 
Congress of the United States. If there be any doubts en- 
tertained as to the jurisdiction of Ihe Mississipiii River — 
which has for yeara been exercised in the estabtishinejit of 
ports of entry, in the erection of light-houaes, and in the 
supervision of ateamers, and tonniige duty imposed on them 
— it is resolved by the fact that if the power of preserving 
its navigation unimpaired, and of keeping open the commu- 
nication between establiflhraents of its own creation, ia not 
in the General Government, it is to be found nowh»e, Ua 
no one State or Territory can claim or perform what belongs 
to and re^piirea the joint action of tlie many ; and the free 
and uninterrupted navigation of which is indispensable, 
whether for the purpose of general trade or the meana of 
general defence. 

Kelvin;;, iheroforc, on the legitimate jwwers of the Con- 
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form new Btara, to the very bordere of the Pacific, in the 
AmericaD coDatellation. In the rapid progress of impioTe- 
ment, the valley now numbers ten sovereign and indepen- 
dent States, who have hecome parties to the compact of the 
old thirteen, and cont^s ten millions of inhabitants, with 
an internal and export trade transcending all other parts of 
like extent and population in the world, and very nearly eqoal 
to the entire export and import trade of the United States. 
Not one tenth of its resources, either in agricultural, com- 
mercial, manufacturing, or mineral wealth, boa as yet been 
developed. It b difficult for the most sanguine to estimate 
a rightly appreciate the destinies yet in store for thU fa- 
vored land of promise. It has, however, but one natural 
outlet to the highway of nations — ^but one common channel 
on which must float to market the annual productive indus- 
try of its enterprising and increasing population. This con- 
centration of all its trade — of all its external and internal 
communicationB — on but one common avenue, renders it the 
still more important and necessary that the navigation of 
that highway for all public purposes should be preserved 
unimpaired, and its mouths kept unobstructed by the annual 
alluvial deposits brought down by the descending currents 
of its tributary streams. Your memorialists are bewildered 
by the mere speculation of what would be the terrible con- 
sequences to the commercial, social, and political relations 
of these United States, if, like the Kile (an event not at all 
impossible), the MissiBsippi should be closed to the ingresa 
and egress of fiweign shipping. That river is as important 
to States on the Atlantic as is the Atlantic to the commu- 
nities bordering on the river. They are both highways of 
commerce, and in all their relations to the States of the 
Union exercising an influence bo common in their benefits to 
the whole, as to demand, as your memorialists believe it will, 
the supervision and protection of the general representatives 
in Congress. The United States of America may, for tha 
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present, be divided into three grand Bections : First, the 
States bordering on the Atlantic ; second, those boi'dering 
on the Northern lakes ; and, third, those on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and, what may be considered an arm of that gulf, 
the Mississippi. The legislation of Congress has, -with a 
vigilant eye and a liberal hand, fultilled all its obligations to 
the first section. Hundreds of thousands of doUara have 
been expended on a preliminary work of a coast survey, to 
ascertain with accuracy its longitudes and latitudes, and to 
lay down with precision its headlands and its shoals ; light- 
houses attract notice at every entrance, and beacons on every 
prominent point indicate the shoals on the coast which en- 
danger navigation. So illuminated is the Atlantic horizon 
by these commercial stare, that the navigator scarcely has 
passed one on his stem but another casts its light on his 
bow. Its harbors, from St. Croix to Cape Florida, have 
been examined, surveyed, and resurveyed — some of them 
improved, and all of them fortified. A system of military 
and naval preparations for defence has long been perfected, 
and in that section is in rai>id iirouress of comi)ietion. Tbe 
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ieel assnred that it will coctioue to claim the impartial legis- 
lation of Congress. 

In behalf of the last, and hy no means the least important 
section of the Union, whetber we estimate, in the comparison, 
its population, its prodnctive industry, the capabilities of its 
Boils, its varied ^ricultnral and animal prodoctions, its mana- 
facturing powers, and its inexhaustible mineral resources ; — in 
behalf of this vast valley of the Mississippi, and of the Qnlf 
of Mexico, now extending from the capes of Florida to the 
Bio del Norte ; of this centre assemblage of independent 
nations ; of this midland body of the American eagle, whose 
eastern and western wings are now expanding from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, your memorialists ask no more than an 
equitable and Jusi proportional legislation for their commoa 
interests and protedion within the Intimate powers of the 
General Government, which has been and is still annually 
claiming the consideration and action of your honorable body 
on the Atlantic and lake sections ; they ask, not as a boon, 
hnt in juatice and for cominon good, that the rivers Missis- 
nppi and Ohio be kept open, and their navigation, as far as 
practicable, be preserved unimpaired at all times to the gulf, 
believing, as they have been sustained by the unanimous 
voice of the Memphis Convention, that those rivers, but in a 
vastly greater and more imposing degree, bear the same mili- 
tary and commercial relations to the Gulf of Mexico as does 
the Chesapeake to the Atlantic, It b the right and strong 
arm of the Mexican gulf — as essential to its defence in time 
of war, as it is important to its commerce in the more pacific 
days of peace. But for the iacilities which the Mississippi 
ofibrded for the transportation of the personnel and materiel of 
war, the triumphs of the 8th of January would probably have 
never been achieved ; and the Delta of Orleans would have 
fallen an easy victim into the hands of the invader. The 
angry floods, however, of that mighty stream, at the hour of 
danger, came to the rescue of Jackson, and inundated the 
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plains of menaced Orleans, with stout hearts and strong 
arms, in the hour of need, as it now does its levee with the 
rich productions which nourish tmd animate its trade. In 
its commercial, as well as its military relations to the gull 
frontier, the MisaiBsippi claims the conaideration of Congreas ; 
and to tliat honorable body your momorialiats are iniitrncted 
to appeal for the appropriations which, on examination, may 
be found necessary to preserve, unimpaired the navigation of 
the Mississippi and of the gulf, and for those military and 
naval prepiimtions in peace which may be essential in time of 
war. Uudur the first division are included light-houses, 
fortifications, arsenals, and a national armory and foiinday. 
In but few of the harbors of the gulf are there at present 
any fortifications. Many of them still remain exposed, while 
in others the works are incomplete, and most of those finished 
destitute of armament. Tlie key of the gulf, at Kt-y West 
and the Tortugas, still remains unoccupied ; and although 
examined and reported upon many years since most favomhiy 
by a board of both military and naval engineers, as the jxtint 
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that no part of the UnioD can famish better locationB for 
such establifihmentB, where the materials, the labor, and the 
skill can all be commanded on the spot, and applied with 
the greatest economy. The mineral wealth of the WeBt is not 
unknown. Moat of the materials now used in the eastern 
armories, particularly iron, lead, and copper, are drawn fh>m 
the Mississippi valley, manufactured and returned in a new 
form for use at the place whence first removed. 

One of the resolutions relates to a national foundeiy ; and 
your memorialists have been directed to impress this olgect 
particularly on the notice of your honorable body, as such an 
establishment, though often recommended, has not hitherto 
met the sanction of Congress. Oar cannon are cast by 
contract ; the arm which, of all others (as it endangers the 
lives of those who ase it as well as of those against whom di- 
rected), should require the lights of science, and vigilant in- 
spection in preparing the material for casting. Whatever 
may have been the past fideUty with which contractors have 
fuMlled their obUgations, the melancholy catastrophe on 
board the Princeton inculcates a lesson, that the cannon, 
like the arms, on which the United States rely for success 
in war, should be fabricated in establishments under the sole 
direction and government of competent, scientific, and re- 
sponsible officers of the army. Id the naval defences of the 
gulf, the resolutions of the convention enumerate the con- 
struction of war steamers, the establishment of marine hos- 
pitals, and of dij-docks. These are all appendages of naval 
preparations for defence, and the same arguments which 
enforce the propriety of the construction of armories and 
founderies ou the western waters apply with equal force to 
those vessels of war, and establishments connected with the 
naval system. If iron steamers, for purposes of war, should 
become the policy of our Government, the western country, 
in the material, skill, aud economy of labor at hand, will 
furnish the elements by which they may be cheapest con- 
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structed, and the consideration which should induce theii 
construction in the West. Marine hospitals are so essentially 
a part of the naval system, that the neglect of these estab- 
lishments on the western waters, for the comfort and relief of 
the sailor, under all the exposure, hazards, and sufTerings of 
bis adventurous profession, is more a matter of surprise than 
of complaint. Your memoriaUsts, therefore, believe that it 
is only necessary to advert to the fact to claim for these ee- 
tablishmeuts your earliest action. Dry-doeks, for examina- 
tion and repair in the Gulf of Mexico, would seem to be an 
iudiapenaable jiart of a navy yard. 

The Mexican gulf is isolated, and the intricacies of the 
navigation by the Florida capes and reefs add both to the 
hazard and the time necessary to accomplish a voyage to the 
Atlantic jwrts. The naval force, therefore, operating in the 
gulf may often be embarrassed for the want of the means of 
supply, and refitting at yards near at hand. A recent oc- 
currence, and at a critical moment, furnished the strongest 
argument in favor of the pohcy su^ested. The Potomac, 
llie flitg-sliip of the commodore, though direct from a docli 
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neas aod despatch of the mail, or to the wants of that grow- 
ing and rapidly improviDg section, where towns, villages, and 
communities, all requiriBg mail facilities, rise like magic, and 
have confidence that the General Govenmient will extend to 
them the same despatch and certainty in transmitting mail 
intelligence, whether by steam, horse, or magnetic power, 
which is affiwded to other parts of the Union. The resolu- 
tions which relate to the removal of the obstacles in the 
Mississippi Biver, at St. Louis, and for an appropriation for 
compleliog the military road (opposite Memphis) to the 
high lands in Arkansas, were objected to by many of the 
members of the general committee and convention as in con- 
flict with the rule of entertaining no question which iuvolved 
a difference of opinion on the powers of the Gleneral Govern- 
ment. They were, however, after some discussion, passed 
by a majority of the convention. Your memoriahsts, there- 
fore, in presenting these among the other objects claiminf 
your patronage, are bound to state the iact, that those who 
dissented from the majority of the convention may not be 
considered as committed as to the legitimate power to uhoiu 
upplicatioa for the remedy asked should be made. The ob- 
structions in the river at St. Louis alluded to are truly 
alarming to that enterprising and populous city. They are 
threatened with the possibility of their losing their position 
on the river, and of being transformed from a seaport to an 
inland town ; and the subject of remedy merits, as we have 
no doubt it will receive, the consideration of your honorable 
body as to the extent to which relief can be extcuded. 

The road through the swamp to the high lands of Arkan- 
sas was deemed of sufficient military importance, many years 
i^, to command the action of Government. It was surveyed, 
located, and in part flnished by appropriations made by 
Congress. The recommendations in fevor of the publio im- 
portance of the road not only remain in full force, but are 
stronger, under the influences of the present day, now that 
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the tide of eniigmtion at full flood is setting West, and the 
great width and iinpaBsable character of the Mississipin 
8wam|) jiresent such insuperable obstacles elsewhere to a oom- 
muaicatioa with the high lands in the interior. 

The 6th resolution is on the project " of connecting the 
Mississippi River with the lakes of the North by a ship canal, 
and thns with the Atlantic Ocean," and is presented as a 
raensnri! worthy " the enhghtened consideration of Congresfl," 
As a mere speculative improvement, within the limits of a 
single State, simply to open a new channel between other 
natural outlets of commerce, this project could claim proba- 
bly no action from your honorable body. As a ship canal (if 
practicable) connecting the northern lakes of the Mississippi 
with the Gulf of Mexico, it ro*y, however, under the powers 
of the General Government to provide for the general defence, 
merit " the enlightened consideration of Congress," The 
frontiers of the lakes and gulf are now disconnected. They 
jiTe in opposite directions, and at the extreme points of the 
Uniuu ; uud the naval forces intended for the defence of 
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tion. The resolutions relating to the reclaiming of the 
swamps of the Mississippi, and to the patronage of the Gen- 
eral Government in behalf of railroads, come within the powers 
and jurisdiction of Congress as a land proprietor. It is well 
known that the Mississippi, in its downward course to the 
gulf, inundates, in its annual floods, an immense domain 
on both of its banks. Uncontrollable when the mountain 
elevations are discharging their accumulated waters, a bound- 
less and agitated sea is presented, alarming even to those who 
have not in their improvements encroached on the low lands. 
The settlements of the emigrants and the labor of years have 
often been destroyed in a night, and during this period of 
flood all intercourse between the high lands east and west is 
cut off. At no point on the Mississippi are bluffs on one 
side met by corresponding headlands on the other ; and thus 
it is only during the period of low waters that any intercourse 
between the hither and thither sides of the Mississippi can be 
maintained. These swamps, however, thus formed from 
alluvions of the river, are among the most fertile lands of the 
West, and, like those of the Nile, derive fresh vigor and fertil- 
ity from every inundation. If they could be rendered safe 
from these overflowings, they would be the garden spot of 
the United States, and contribute more to the wealth and 
subsistence of man than any portion of similar extent in the 
world. Most of the lands are owned by the United States. 
Private enterprise cannot improve them, and no project of 
reclamation can be carried on but by the combined operation 
of all concerned. The motive and consideration to reclaim 
them is founded in the fact of the enhanced value which 
will be imparted. The lands in their present condition are 
worthless ; reclaimed, they would he of inestimable value ; 
and your memorialists present, therefore, to your honorable 
body as worthy of consideration, the appropriation of a part, or 
some other plan which in your wisdom would seem more ap- 
propriate and practicable, by which these swamps may be 
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rcuhiLiJK'J I'lir cultivation, and G^oveniment indemnified foi 
thu iioi'ii'iii surrendered in tlie eDchaaced value of the port 
rettiiiii-'d. 

TnliniatL-Iy connected with this Bubject is the improTement 
of till' iiiivii;;ition of the MisBlssippL The scieDce of the 
iiniiii^ui' liiis licon bewildered oa the subject of the improvo- 
tneiil ol' rivors. Those free from rock, and which, like the 
Mis>i.-siiiiii, luuise through alluvial fonuatioos inimdatiog its 
haiik.~. (L']iusiting and making the very soils through which 
tliey cut, iiio uucontroUable and most difficult of improve- 
iTii'tit. A great engineer in England, when substituting a 
Cdiial for a rivci', is known to have exclaimed in explanation, 
"tliat ii\ers were made to feed canals." The expenditures 
on tlic Missist^ijiiii thus fur, if reports are to be credited, have 
produced no results correiiiwiudiug to the vast sums appropri- 
ateil. '\\'lK'rc the chiiunel has been straightened at cue i>oint, 
it has liccii lengthened at another, and obstructions or dc- 
]i[)siis iu one bend liiivc only been transferred in their K- 
Uinval to auulher. Sawyers and [)laritci-s b.Lve in one soason 
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the oppoHte shore. The reclaiming, therefore, the swamps, 
and confining the river to its bed, will deepen it, and do more 
to preBenre onimpaired the navigation of the llissisdppi, than 
all the projects which have hitherto been devised or acted on 
for its improvement. The suggestion, however, is worthy of 
examination ; and it is the stronger recommended, as it may 
accompliBh a great object at comparatively little cost. The 
swamps of the MisfiisBippi, now worthless, and made so by 
the inundations of that river, may be made, by their own re- 
clamation, the instmments of improving the navigation ctf 
that stream. 

The last resolution, on the subject of railroads, invokes 
no tad from your honorable body but such, ae a proprietor of 
the pubhc land, it may be for the interest of the QovemmeDt 
to gTBnt, and which would, in all similar instances, be cheet- 
fiilly ceded by private individuals through whose domain a 
railroad might pass. The projects which I'eceived the favor> 
able consideration of the convention were roads passing at 
right angles to the natural outlets or avenues of trade ; 
crossing the ridges and mountains, and intersecting interior 
districts remote from navigation, and hitherto, from their se- 
cluded situation, of little value. They develope, therefore, 
new sources of ogncultiual and mineral wealth, and bring 
into more intimate commercial and political relations the west 
with the south Atlantic border, hitherto estranged from each 
other by the interposition of mountain elevations. These 
roads are in the direction from the seaports of South Carolina 
and Georgia — ^first, in a north-western direction to Nashville, 
OD the Cumberland ; second, to Memphis, on the Hiesissippi ; 
third, by Montgomery to Vicksburg, Grand Gulf, and Nat- 
chez ; fonrth, from Montgomery to Pensacola, Mobile and 
New Orleans. Though these roads, in their incipient con- 
ception, are made to terminate on the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Missieeippi, they must and will advance with the on- 
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ward population west, and find no tfrmini short of t^ 
Pacific. 

Sfictions of these ronds, many of tliem, have been com- 
menced, souiL' finished, others in progress. They are all 
witbin the powers of the States and tenitories through which 
they pass to construct, and all present sufficient objects .for 
private enteriirise to embark on. Your memorialiBts, there- 
fore, in behalf of the Memphis Convention, do not ask of youi 
honiirable body pecuniary appropriations in aid of these on- 
derttikings, but, simply, that you will, by a general law, grant 
the rif;!it of way, and the alternate sections to those ruada 
which puss throughout the public domain ; and they ask this 
with the mure confidence, as, from the interior position of 
the country through which these roads will course, they will 
bring into notice lands now of little value, and will, in the 
appreciation of the sections retained, more than remunerate 
Government for the sections Eurrendered. Were your me- 
morialists, howevei', authorized by the convention, they 
might transcend the limits of their applicacioo for public 
[jatroDfi^D, by shuwiug that there is mure than a 
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space hag been annihilated, rivers leaped, and monntiun ele- 
vations been subdued. The most remote communities have 
been narrowed into Qeighborhoods, and Boston and Charles- 
ton, by continuous rmlways, bare, as to time, been brought 
nearer to the capitol at Washington than are many of the 
contiguous counties of Maryland and Virginia. These roads, 
then, extending with our population — following in close suc- 
cession the emigrant's track to the West, maMng him teel 
that he has not separated from his kindred and friends — will 
prove the surest guarantees of that Union which a common 
origin, common sympathies, and common institutions gave 
rise to, and fidelity to which can alone perpetuate. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by your obedient 
servant, 

Jaues Gadsden, of South Carolina, 
Chairmaa, and in bekal/ of Committee. 
J. GrDTHBiB, of Kentucky, 
R. Babton, of Minsiaaippi, 
Lbrot Pofb, of Tennessee, 
J. LncA, of Missouri. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
In relation to the AQnexation of Texas. 

PRELIMINARY KEHABES. 

[It may be of some interest to the general reader to aooom- 
pany the publication of the following papers with a brief state- 
ment of the principal facts and circumstances connected with them, 
which occurred preTiouH to the execution of the treaty. 

Texaa, iu 1836, threw off the Mexican yoke, and by the deci- 
sive battle of San Jacinto established her independence. In the 
same year she adopted her constitution, and by an almost nnani- 
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moDEi Tote of her people, deolarod her wish to be incorporated tntk 
oar Union. The parties and leading politici&ns of this country vat, 
however, too mut:!] absorbed in the Preudential olootion to pay any at- 
tention to the subject, though more than once brought to the nolloe 
of the Esoi'utive and Legialtttive Departments of the Qovenuaent 
In 1837, a formal proposition to the some effect was made b; 
Texas, but, for reasons not more elevated or patriotic, it w&s de- 
clined. The same regalt attended a similar effort of the friends of 
Texas in 1840, when the Presidential election again interposed 
in) pediments. Sill earnest in her desire to attain an object so es- 
sential to the prosperity and peace of the two countries, Texas, 
again, in 1842, proposed to open negotiations ; but owing, doubt- 
less, to the political oompleiion of the Cabinet, her advances were 
coldly repelled, and she was driven to seek for sympathy and pro- 
tection in other quarteTS. Entangling alliances with foreign Gvv- 
ernmcnts of a different political structure, she did not wiUiogly 
seek ; hut she was compelled, by the nnwiae conduct of oar own, 
combined with a sense of weakness, physical and financial, to look 
to them, altlioii^'li they mi^lil ir.vulve future Oiilamitj, as the only 
means of averting present and imminent danger. The BritiA 
Government, it was believed, stood ready to throw its protecting 
shield ovlt her, on certain oonditions which, though well understood 
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Tolving their own coiiDti; in a civil and semle war ; and, fiokllj, 
of dissolving the Union. To this end, they wtuted in a body on 
Lord Aberdeen, the priaoipal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and proposed that the BritiBb Government should either 
make a loan, based on the security of the public lands of Texas, or 
at least guarantee the payment of interest on such a loan, to he de- 
voted esclusively to the aholition of slavery within its limits. 
Some doubt still rests on the immediate result of this proposal ; 
for, although in his interview, at a subseqnent date, with the Min- 
ister of the United States, Mr. Everett (who, it would seem, was 
Strangely ignorant of this and other previous movements connected 
with the subject, or, not less strangely, unimpressed with their im- 
portance]. Lord Aberdeen states that "he gave them no counte- 
nance whatever," yet, he admits, at the same time, " he informed 
them that, by every proper means of influence " (terms of very vague 
and unsettled signification), he would encourage the abolition of 
slavery; and that he had recommended the Mexican Government 
to interest itself in the matter." In what mode, he does not state; 
and the only reasonable inference that can be drawn from the lan- 
guage is, that the acknowledgment, on the part of Mexico, of the 
independence of Texas — a power formally reoognized as independent 
by his own Government, — should depend, in some measure at least, 
on the abolition of slavery within its limits, — a condition which 
he bad not directly assumed the responBibility of imposing when 
the acknowledgment of Texan independence woe pending before his 
Oovemment. Without minutely inquiring into the theory of poli- 
tical morals, we might well ask whether the usurer's practice of 
speculating on the necessities of bis victim be recognized &e lawfiil 
in the code of British diplomacy ; whether this indirect exercise of 
power over a feeble and friendly State, seeking aii^ and protection, 
be in itself, or beoause indirect, one of the "propirr means of in- 
flacnoe," and gives a moral sanction to the end contemplated f 
To the United States, — the power most deeply interested, — it was 
quite immaterial whether a loan of money, — or a gaarantee of in- 
terest on a loan, — or the exercise of influence over Mexico, should 
be selected as the " proper means" to involve them, through Texas, 
in the greatest conceivable calamity. Mr. Everett, however, does 
not, from the correspondence, seem to have questioned either the 
ethics or objects of the Secretary. 
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was about the same time another inteiriew betmoi 
■11 aiid a general committee of the Convention, >t 
i ill, the Texan Charge d'A&ires was present, and iriio 
hjvifrfit that, during the coDTersation, his lordeKip ">s- 
iiiiiitL-u that the British GoTemineDt would employ all 
■ •I's ill their power to attain bo great and desirable an 
i}]:it one of the mcmbcra of the committee sftenraria 
in tliat, in their interview with Lord Aberdeen, hia 
iili^iTvatiouswhieh warranted them in saying that the 
niiiiciit would guarantee, if necessary," [i. e., if the 
li Mt'xico should &il ?) " the interest of a loan which 
til iiiid applied to the abolition of slavery in Texas; 
l\-x:iii loan for any other purpose whatever." Yet, 
r;^' I'icso facte. Lord Aberdeen, in reply to a note of 
<l)-e,<:ied to him on the subject, says that he (Mr. 8.) 
itisli Government no more than justice, in forbearing 
lit'iti uny design to hiterfere with the internal couceroa 
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published oorrespoDdence, that either the jostioe, propriety, or 
Bufficiency of these were, in any manner, called in qneetion hy Bfr. 
Everett, not even when they had produced the most profound sen- 
eatton throughout the Union. Indeed, it wonid seem that he was 
entirely ignorant of these diplomatic mancenvres and machina- 
tions, or that he deemed them of too little moment to be made the 
subject of a communication. The first intimation received by the 
Government, in regard to them, was derived from a private sonrce, 
and through tlie agency, we believe, of Mr. Calhoun. The next 
was through the columns of a London paper, containing a report 
of a conversation between Lords Brougham and Aberdeen, which 
occurred in the House of Lords on the 18th of August, 1843, and 
which, as the reader may not have the paper in his possession, we 
venture to extract. It is in the following words : — 

"Tetab. — In the Hottee of Lords, on Friday, the ISIh August, Lord 
Bronghun introduced the sulgect of Texas and TezaD slavery in the following 
maoDer: 

" Lonl Brougham eaid that, seeing hie noble friend at the head of thi 
Foreign Department in bis place, he wished to obtain some information from 
him relative to a State of great interest at the present time, namely, Texas. 
That coQDtr; vas in a atata of independence, de faeto, but its independence 
bad never been acknowledged by Mexico, the State from which it vas torn 
by the events of the revolution. He was aware that its independence had 
been so far acknowledged by this country that we had a treaty with it 

" The importance of Texas could not be underrated. It was a country of 
the greatest capabilities, and was in extent fully at large as France. It po»- 
Mswd a soil of the finest and most fertile character, and it was capable of 
prodncing nearly all tropical produce, and its climate was of a most healthy 
•diaracter. It had acce« to the Gulf of Heiieo, through t^e river Hissls- 
sippi, with which it commuDicated by means of the Red River. The popu- 
lation of the country was said to exceed 240,000. but he had been assured 
by a gentleman who come from that country, and who was a member of the 
Hme profession oa himself, that the whole population, free and slaves, white 
and colored, did not exceed 100,000 ; bnt he was grieved to learn that not 
less than one bnrth of the populatioD, or 26,000 persons, were in a state of 
slavery, lliis point lad him to the fonndatioD of the question which he 
wished to put to his noble friend. There was very little or no slave trade 
earned on with Texas from Africa, dtfcctly; but a large number of slavee 
were constantly being sent overland to tliat country. Although ibo major 
part of the land in Texas was well adapted for white labor, and therefore for 
free ooltivation. stiU the people of that country, by some strange infatuation, 
or by some Inordinate lore of immediate gain, preferred slave labor to free 
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T«zu on the part of Mexico ; but it vu iritli great pleasure that he iras able 
to saj that, probably, the Snt Bt«p b> thii had been obtained, namely: that 
an armistice had been e«tab1ished betireeo the two powers ; and he hoped 
that Ihie would leB<) to the absolute ackaowledgment of the indepeDdenee of 
TeiBB by M«iico. The annistiee was an important step to obtain ; and ha 
need hardly tag that nwy tffort on Ihe part of Ser Mi^atyi Gevamnmt 
umdd lead to thai retult Khich ua* eentemplalal bg kit nabU friend. Et mm 
ture that he nttd hardly tay thai no one mu mart oaxioui than himtelf to —e 
the abolition of davery in Tixat; and if he could not content to produce papert, 
or to gioe further information, it did not arUefrom indigeraue, but from gmti 
a contrary retaon. In the prettnt ttale of the negoliali^int betveen Ike fvo 
eouHtritt in queilion, it would not contribute to the end they had in view if he that 
erpnued any opinion at lo the ttate of ihote negotiationt ; bitt he could atiur* 
hit noble friend that, hi/ meant of vr^ng the neyotialiont, at well at by n«ry 
elher meant in their potter, Eer Majettt^tminitteTttaoMprett Ihit matter. 

" Lord Broogham observed that nothing could be more satistaotory than 
the rtatement of his uoble friend, which would be received with joy by all 
who were favorable to the ol^jeet of the anti-eUvery socifltieB." 

These facts and oironmBtanceB, thus brought to the notice of the 
Oovenunent, excited the profoundeat interest, and the President 
immediately directed that a despatch be prepared and forwarded 
to Mr. Everett, with inHtructionB to apply directly to Lord Aber- 
deen with the view of obtaining distinctly the intentions and pur- 
poses of the British Government in reference to the subject. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 28th of September, 1843, Mr. Upshur addressed 
to Mr. Everett two comniunications, — the one public, the other con- 
fidential, — in which the whole subject, in all its various and morocn- 
tooB bearings on the peace, the secority, and the prosperity of the 
United States, was ably and elaborately discussed. Few papers, in 
the annals of our diplomauy, equal them incleameBS,Yigor, profound 
reflection and far-reaching foresightednesa. Thn views they pre- 
sented, the positions they assumed, the principles they advanced, 
were sustained, with irresistible force, by reason, justice and 
truth ; and the Minister was authorized to avail himself of them in 
bringing the subject to the attention of Lord Aberdeen. This 
privilege, however, does not appear to have been exercised. In 
giving an account of two subseqaent interviews with the British 
Secretary, Mr. Everett does not state that the substance of these 
papers was submitted to him. He only mentions, incidentally, 
that, " in the long interview," " I told him he must not be surprised 
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the dignity of the subject or the preeaing importance of the oooa- 
Bioo. The popular indignation, however, soon pnt an end to sach 
maidenly flirtations, if we ranet bo regard them, and a well-timed 
intimation that a treaty woald probably be signed, and submitted 
directly to the people for their ratification, drew forth the ueces- 
sary powers sometime afterwards. In the mean while the negotfa- 
tions, informally, had made some progress, when, in the latter part 
of February, 1844, they were arrested by the anddeo and tragical 
death of Mr. Upshur on board the Steamer Princeton. This melan- 
choly event, while it cast a deep gloom over the country, led to the 
appointment of Mr. Calhoun, who, a few days thereafter, was nom- 
inated by tiie President, and by a nnanimons Tote of the Senate, 
invited to take charge of the Department of State. He reluc- 
tantly accepted the appointment (which he had two years before 
declined), and entered on the discharge of its duties about the last 
of March, 1844. The negotiation was, of coarse, promptly re- 
newed, — full powers having been received for that purpose by the 
Texan Charge d' Affaires, — and prosecuted with so much vigor, that 
the Treaty of Annexation was, on the 12th of April following, 
duly prepared in duplicate and signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
the respective Governments. 

Thus fortified and secured against the machinations of foreign 
diplomacy, the friends of the measure indulged the confident hope 
that no sinister influences, no narrow aims of faction, no schemes 
of personal ambition would be allowed to defeat its ratification. 
In this, however, they were disappointed. They had not fully con- 
sidered tho political depravity of the times, — nor well weighed the 
elements of opposition which personal malignity and ambition, 
aided by the fiercest feelings of &ction, could rally against it. The 
ever disturbing canvass for the Presidency was agitating and dis- 
tracting the country, — and the conventions of the two great parties, 
(we use the term only in deference to popular custom], — instituted 
at a then comparatively recent date, for the purpose of substituting 
the will of partisans for that of the people in the selection of a 
Chief Magistrate, — were to assemble in a few weeks. Their two 
most prominent candidates, Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Clay, perceiv- 
ing that the subject would necessarily embarrass their respective 
adherents in the free SUtes, after full and free consultatioQ, it is 
believed, very naturally decided that it was better that Texas 
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■hould be lost to the country, at least for the present, than that 
the important contest pending between them should be disturbed 
by any new issue. The Abolition party, whose vote was sincerely 
desired, and zealously courted by both, concurred, of course, in this 
line of policy ; and though impelled by different motives, brought 
to its support all the weapons that fanatic zeal, frenzied bigotry, 
and fiendish malice could wield. - Below these in position, as in the 
scale of intellect and morals, were arrayed a few of the meaner 
sort — a mercenary band, whose personal hatred of the Secretary of 
State gave ready sanction to indiscriminate opposition without the 
least regard to principle or consistency. One of the most promi- 
nent of these claimed that the measure properly belonged to his 
management, as he had fondly cherished it for many years, — watch- 
ing, doubtless, for a favorable opportunity of introducing it as a 
lever to lift him into the highest official position. Another, equally 
unscrupulous, declared, in a letter published at the time, that the 
treaty must be defeated, on the ground that, if ratified by the 
senate, it would lead to the election of the Secretary, as President 
of the United States, — and thus disappoint the future expectations 
of himself and bis friends. 

With such elements of opposition to encounter, it is not wonder- 
ful that the treaty was defeated. The defection of Mr. Van Buren 
and Mr. Clay was decisive of its fate. The Duke of Sully shrewdly 
observes that the first law of a French courtier is, to be of the 
same mind with the sovereign. The remark applies not peculiarly 
to the French. The result of their manifestoes was the immediate 
abandonment of the measure by a large portion of their respective 
friends, hitherto its steady and ardent supporters. But they also 
made a false reckoning in mistaking the voice of their partisans for 
the voice of the people. The blow they directed at the measure, 
recoiled with fearful effect on themselves. The indignation of the 
country was roused to the highest pitch. Mr. Van Buren and Mr. 
Clay fell prostrate before it — the Abolition party exhausted its 
rage in impotent denunciations — ^the lower elements of opposition, 
baffled in their malice, shrunk growling into their hiding-places, — 
the Senate, appalled at the consequences of its own conduct, was 
compelled to retrace its steps at the ensuing session, — and before he 
left the department, Mr. Calhoun had the gratification of inviting 
Texas to take her place amongst the States of the Union. — Editor.] 
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EEPORT 
Of the Secretary of State. 

DaPAmiBZfT OF State, Wasbototon, Dee. ^ 1844. 

Sir : — In obedience to your instructions, I have the honor, 
herewith, to transmit copies of a correspondence with the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico and Texas, growing out of the proposed 
annexation of the latter to the United States ; and also of 
the correspondence with the Texan authorities in relation 
to the disarming of a body of Texan forces under the com- 
mand of Major Snively, by a detachment of United States 
troops commanded by Capt. Cooke, and the forcible entry, 
and taking away from the custom-house on Red River of sun- 
dry goods and merchandise, by certain citizens of the United 
States. 

By a note recently received from the Hon. C. H. Ray- 
mond, acting Charg^ d' Affaires of the RepubUc of Texas, I 
am informed that the evidence referred to in my note to Mr. 
Van Zandt, of the 14th of August last, has not yet been re- 
ceived by him. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

To the PittiDKNT of the United SUtea. 
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teiritoriea. This cession iBclndes all public lota and sqnsies, 
vacant landB, mines, mineralB, aalt lakes and springs, public 
edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and 
navy yards, docks, m^azines, arms, armaments, and accon- 
trements, archives and public documents, public funds, debts, 
taxes and dues unpaid at the time of the exchange of the rat- 
ifications of this treaty. 

Article II. 
The citizens of Texas shall be incorporated into the 
Union of the United States, maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty and property, and admitted, 
as soon as may be consistent with the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, privi- 
l^ea, and immunities, of citizens of the United States. 

Article III. 
All titles and claims to real estate, which are valid un- 
der the laws of Texas, shall be held to be so by the United 
States ; and measures shall be adopted for the speedy adju- 
dication of all unsettled claims to land, and patents shall be 
granted to those found to be valid. 

Akticle IV. 
The public lands hereby ceded shall be subject to the 
laws regulating the public lands in the other Territories of 
the United States, as far as they may be applicable ; sub- 
ject, however, to such alterations and changes as Congress 
may irom time to time think proper to make. It is un- 
deratood between the parties, that if, in consequence of the 
mode in which lands have been surveyed in Texas, or from 
previous grants or locations, the sixteenth section cannot be 
applied to the purpose of education, Congress shall make 
equal provimon by grant of land elsewhere. And it is also 
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further understood, that, hereafter, the books, papers, and 
documents of the General Land Office of Texas shall be de- 
posited and kept at such place in Texas as the Congress of 
the United States shall direct. 

Articlb V. 

The United States assume and agree to pay the public 
debts and liabilities of Texas, however created, for which the 
feith or credit of her Government may be bound at the time 
of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty ; which 
debts and liabilities are estimated not to exceed, on the whole, 
ten millions of dollars, to be ascertained and paid in the 
manner hereinafter stated. 

The payment of the sum of three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars shall be made at the Treasury of the United 
States, within ninety days after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty, as follows : Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars to Frederick Dawson, of Baltimore, or his exe- 
cutors, on the delivery of that amount of ten per cent, bonds 
of Texas ; one hundred thousand dollars, if so much be re- 
quired, in the redemption of the exchequer bills which may 
be in circulation at the time of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of this treaty. For the payment of the remainder of 
the debts and liabilities of Texas, which, together with the 
amount already specified, shall not exceed ten millions of dol- 
lars, the public lands herein ceded, and the net revenue fiom 
the same, are hereby pledged. 

Article VI. 

In order to ascertain the full amount of the debts and 
liabilities herein assumed, and the legality and validity 
thereof, four commissioners shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall meet at Washington, Texas, 
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within the period of six months after the exchange of the rat- 
ifications of this treaty^ and may continue in session not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, unless the Congressof the United States 
should prolong the time. They shall take an oath for the faith- 
fiil discharge of their duties, and that they are not directly or 
indirectly interested in said claims at the time, and will not 
be during their continuance in office ; and the said oath shall 
be recorded with their proceedings. In case of the death, 
sickness, or resignation of any of the commissioners, his or 
their place or places may be supplied by the appointment as 
aforesaid, or by the President of the United States during 
the recess of the Senate. They, or a majority of them, shall 
be authorized, under such regulations as the Congress of the 
United States may prescribe, to hear, examine, and decide 
on all questions touching the legality and validity of said 
claims, and shall, when a claim is allowed, issue a certificate 
to the claimant, stating the amount, distinguishing principal 
irem interest. The certificates so issued shall be numbered, 
and entry made of the number, the name of the person to 
whom issued, and the amount, in a book to be kept for that 
purpose. They shall transmit the records of their proceed- 
ings and the book in which the certificates are entered, with 
the vouchers and documents produced before them, relative 
to the claims allowed or rejected, to the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, to be deposited therein ; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall, as soon as practicable after 
the receipt of the same, ascertain the aggregate amount of 
the debts and liabilities allowed ; and if the same, when 
added to the amount to be paid to Frederick Dawson and 
the sum which may be paid in the redemption of the exche- 
quer bills, shall not exceed the estimated sum of ten millions 
of dollars, he shall, on the presentation of a certificate of the 
commissioners, issue, at the option of the holder, a new certi- 
ficate for the amount, distinguishing principal from interest, 
and payable to him or order, out of the net proceeds of the 
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public lands hereby ceded, or stock of the United States^ for 
the amount allowed, including principal and interest, and 
bearing an interest of three per cent, per annum, from the date 
thereof; which stock, in addition to being made payable out 
of the net proceeds of the public lands hereby ceded, shall also 
be receivable in payment for the same. In case the amount 
of the debts and liabilities allowed, with the sums aforesaid 
to be paid to Frederick Dawson, and which may be paid in 
the redemption of the exchequer bills, shall exceed the said 
sum of ten millions of dollars, the said Secretary, before issu- 
ing a new certificate, or stock, as the case may be, shall make 
in each case such proportionable and ratable reduction on its 
amount as to reduce the aggregate to the said sum of ten 
millions of dollars, and he shall have power to make all need- 
ful rules and regulations necessary to carry into effect the 
powers hereby vested in him. 

Article VIT. • 

Until further provision shall be made, the laws of Texas, 
as now existing, shall remain in force, and all executive and 
judicial oflBcers of Texas, except the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and heads of departments, shall retain their oflSces, 
with all power and authority appertaining thereto, and the 
courts of justice shall remain in all respects as now established 
and organized. 

Article VIII. 

Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of 
this treaty, the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint a com- 
missioner, who shall proceed to Texas and receive the trans- 
fer of the territory thereof, and all the archives and public 
property, and other things herein conveyed, in the name of 
the United States. He shall exercise all executive authority 
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in said territory neceseary to the proper execution of tlie 
laws, until otherwise provided. 

Abticle IX. 
The present treaty shall be ratified by the contracting 
parties, and the ratifications exchanged at the city of Wash- 
ington, in six months from the date hereof, or sooner if pos- 
sible. 

In witness whereof, we, the underragned, plenipoten- 
tiaries of the United States of America and of the Bepnblic 
of Texas, have signed, by virtue of our powers, the present 
treaty of annexation, and have hereunto afiSzed our seals re- 
spectively. 

Done at WaebingtoD, the twelfth day of April, ei|^teen 
hundred and forty-four. 

J. C. Calhocn, [Seal] 

Isaac Van Zandt, [Seal.] 

J. FiNOKNBT Hehdbbson, [Seal] 



MetffB. Van Zandt and Henderson to Mr. Calhoun. 

LiGATioH or TziAi, VMHOaton CiTT, ApfU 1C(A, 1S44 

The undersigned, &c., in reply to the inquiries of Mr, 
Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, have the 
honor to submit the following : — 

In 1836, after the declaration of the independence of 
Texas, in pursuance of the orders of the Convention and the 
expression of the popular will, the President ad interim, by 
his proclamation, ordered an election to be held throughout 
the Republic, for the ratification or rejection of the Constitu- 
tion which had been adopted by the Convention, and for the 
expression by the people of their wiahes in regard to the an- 
nexation of Texas to the United States. The result was, 
that, upon a fill] poll, but ninety-three votes were given 
against the annexation. 
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And believiDg that the fate of this treaty, he the decision 
whatever it may, will for ever decide the question of annexa- 
tion, — a question the continued agitation of which has pre- 
yented their Goverament from pursuing rigorously any other 
policy, — they feel the h%hest gratification that this opportu- 
nity has thus been offered. They will not anticipate nor spe- 
culate upon the consequences of a rejection. Satisfied, how- 
ever, that the language, institutions, and locality of the two 
countiies have fitted them for becoming members of the same 
great political family, or fated them to a conflict of interest, 
which may result in evil consequences, they trust that it 
may be so determined as to secure the blessings of liberty to 
both, and promote the happiness of mankind. 

Upon the subject of the public lands, the undersigned 
submit a summary statement, made from a late report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office to the President of 
Texas. 

He eetimBt«a the aggregate at 203,520,000 

Lands appropriated, 67,408,673 

Remainder unappropriated, ..... 136,111,327 

In a report of a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of Texas, made to that body on the 
12th of January, 1841, the debt and liabilities of the Repub- 
lic are stated to be as follows : — 

Funded debt, bearing 10 per cent, interest, . . (1,650,000 

Bonds Bold and pledged, bearing lO per cent interest, . 1,350,000 
Treasury notes without interest, .... 3,000,000 

Debta of various descriptions, say audited drafts and 

other claims nitbout interest, .... 1,000,000 
$7,000,000 

This report includes the interest then accrued, and a num- 
ber of unaudited claims, supposed to be valid, which were not 
computed in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
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subject of the policy of Great Britain with respect to Texas. 
That policy is clear and simple, and may be stated in a few 
words. 

Great Britain has recognized the independence of Texas, 
and, having done so, she is desirous of seeing that indepen- 
dence finally and formally established, and generally recog- 
nized, especially by Mexico. But this desire does not arise 
from any motive of ambition or of self-interest, beyond that 
interest, at least, which attaches to the general extension of 
our commercial dealings with other countries. 

We are convinced that the recc^nition of Texas by 
Mexico must conduce to the benefit of both these countries, 
and, as we take an interest in the well-being of both, and in 
their steady advance in power and wealth, we have put our- 
selves forward in pressing the Government of Mexico to ac- 
knowledge Texas as independent. But in thus acting we 
have no occult design, either with reference to any peculiar 
influence which we might seek to establish in Mexico or in 
Texas, or even with reference to the slavery which now ex- 
ists, and which we desire to see abolished in Texas. 

With regard to the latter point, it must be and is well 
known, both to the United States and to the whole world ; 
that Great Britain desires, and is constantly exerting her- 
self to procure, the general abolition of slavery throughout 
the world. But the means which she has adopted, and will 
continue to adopt, for this humane and virtuous purpose, are 
open and undisguised. She will do nothing secretly or im- 
derhand. She desires that her motives may be generally 
understood, and her acts seen by all. 

With regard to Texas, we avow that we wish to see sla- 
very abolished there, as elsewhere ; and we should rejoice if 
the recognition of that country by the Mexican Government 
should be accompanied by an engagement on the part of 
Texas to abolish slavery eventually, and under proper condi- 
tions, throughout the Republic. But although we earnestly 
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desire and feel it to be our duty to promote each a consommar 
tiou, we shall not interfere unduly, or with an improper as- 
sumption of authority, with either party, in order to insure 
the adoption of such a course. We shall counsel, but we 
shall not seek to compel, or unduly control, either party. So 
far as Great Britain is concerned, provided other States act 
with equal forbearance, those Governments will be fully at 
liberty to make their own unfettered arrangements with each 
other, both in regard to the abolition of slavery and to all 
other points. 

Great Britain, moreover, does not desire to establish in 
Texas, whether partially dependent on Mexico, or entirely 
independent (which latter alternative we consider in every 
respect preferable), any dominant influence. She only de- 
sires to share her influence equally with all other nations. 
Her objects are purely commercial ; and she has no thought 
or intention of seeking to act directly or indirectly, in a polit- 
ical sense, on the United States through Texas. 

The British Government, as the United States well know, 
have never sought in any way to stir up disaffection or ex- 
citement of any kind in the slaveholding States of the 
American Union. Much as we should wish to see those 
States placed on the firm and solid footing which we con- 
scientiously believe is to be attained by general freedom alone, 
we have never in our treatment of them made any difference 
between the slaveholding and the free States of the Union. 
All are, in our eyes, entitled, as component members of the 
Union to equal political respect, favor, and forbearance, on 
our part. To that wise and just policy we shall continue to 
adhere ; and the Governments of the slaveholding States 
may be assured that, although we shall not desist from those 
open and honest efforts which we have constantly made for 
procuring the abolition of slavery throughout the world, we 
shall neither openly nor secretly resort to any measures which 
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can tend to distTirb their internal tranquillity, or thereby to 
affect the prosperity of the American Union. 

Yon will communicate this despatch to the United States 
Secretary of State, and, if he should desire it, you will leave 
a copy of it with him. I am, &c., 

Aberdeen. 

Bight Hon. Righabd Paksnham, Ac. 



Mr, Calkoun to Mr, Pakenham. 

DEPAsniKNT OF State, Washinoton, April 18^ 1844. 

The undersigned. Secretary of State of the United States, 
has laid before the President the note of the Bight Honorable 
Mr. Pakenham, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of Her Britannic Majesty, addressed to this department 
on the 26th of February last, together with the accompanying 
copy of a despatch of Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to Mr. Pakenham. In reply, the 
undersigned is directed by the President to inform the Bight 
Honorable Mr. Pakenham, that,while he regards with pleasure 
the disavowal of Lord Aberdeen of any intention on the part 
of Her Majesty's Government " to resort to any measures, 
either openly or secretly, which can tend to disturb the in- 
ternal tranquillity of the slaveholding States, and thereby 
affect the tranquillity of this Union," he at the same time 
regards with deep concern the avowal, for the first time made 
to this Government, ^' that Great Britain desires and is con- 
stantly exerting herself to procure the general abolition of 
slavery throughout the world." 

So long as Great Britain confined her policy to the abo- 
lition of slavery in her own possessions and colonies, no other 
country had a right to complain. It belonged to her exclu- 
sively to determine, according to her own views of policy, 
whether it should be done or not. But when she goes be- 
yond, and avows it as her settled policy, and the object of her 
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constant exertions, to abolish it thronghout the world, die 
makes it the duty of all other countries, whose safety or 
prosperity may be endangered by her policy, to adopt such 
measures as they may deem necessary for their protection. 

It is with still deeper concern the President regards the 
avowal of Lord Aberdeen of the desire of Great Britain to see 
slavery abolished in Texas, and, as he infers, is endeavoring, 
through her diplomacy, to accomplish it, by making the abo- 
lition of slavery one of the conditions on which Mexico should 
acknowledge her independence. It has confirmed his pre- 
vious impressions as to the policy of Great Britain in refer- 
ence to Texas, and made it his duty to examine with much 
care and solicitude what would be its effects on the prosperity 
and safety of the United States, should she succeed in her 
endeavors. The investigation has resulted in the settled 
conviction that it would be difficult for Texas, in her actual 
condition, to resist what she desires, without supposing the 
influence and exertions of Great Britain would be extended 
beyond the limits assigned by Lord Aberdeen ; and this, if 
Texas could not resist the consummation of the object of her 
desire, would endanger both the safety and prosperity of the 
Union. Under this conviction, it is felt to be the imperious 
duty of the Federal Government, the common representative 
and protector of the States of the Union, to adopt, in self- 
defence, the most effectual measures to defeat it. 

This is not the proper occasion to state at large the 
grounds of tliis conviction. It is sufficient to say, that the 
consummation of the avowed object of her wishes in reference 
to Texas would be followed by hostile feelings and rela- 
tions between that country and the United States, which 
could not fail to place her under the influence and control 
of Great Britain. This, from the geographical position of 
Texas, would expose the weakest and most vulnerable por- 
tion of our frontier to inroads, and place in the power of 
Great Britain the most efficient means of effecting in the 
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neighboring States of this Umoc what she avows to be her 
desire to do in all countries where slavery exists. To hazard 
cousequeoces which wonld be so dangerous to the prosperity 
and safety of this Union, without resorting to the most effec- 
tive measares to prevent them, would he, on the part of the 
Federal Government, an ahandoameot of the most solemn 
ohligatioa imposed by the guarantee which the States, in 
adopting the Constitntioo, entered into to protect each other 
against whatever might endanger their safety, whether Ircon 
without 01 within. Acting in obedience to this obligation, 
on which our federal system of Government rests, the Prew- 
dent directs me to inform yon that a treaty has been con- 
cluded between the United States and Texas, for the an- 
nexation of the latter to the former as a part of its territory, 
which will he submitted withoat delay to the Senate, for its 
approval. This step has been taken as the most effectual, 
if not the only means of guarding against the threatened 
danger, and securing their permanent peace and welfere. 

It is well known that Texas has long desired to be an- 
nexed to this Union ; that her people, at the time of the 
adoption of her Constitution, expressed, by an almost unani- 
mous vote,her desire to that effect : and that she has never 
ceased to desire it, as the most certain means of promoting 
her safety and prosperity. The United States have hereto- 
fore decliued to meet her wishes ; hut the time has now ar- 
rived when they can no longer refuse, consistently with their 
own security and peace, and the sacred obligation imposed 
by their constitutional compact for mutual defence and pro- 
tection. Nor are they any way responsible for the circum-^ 
stances which have imposed this obligation on them. They 
had no agency in brining about the state of things which has 
terminated in the separation of Texas from Mexico. It was 
the Spanish Government and Mexico herself which invited 
and offered high inducements to our citizens to colonize Texas. 
This, from the diversity of character, habits, religion, and 
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tlement, between the two races j while others, where the 
African k lene numerouB, have adopted the opposite policy. 

It belongs not to the Government to question whether 
the former have decided wiaely or not ; and if it did, the 
undersigned wonld not regard thie aa the proper occasion to 
discuss the subject. He does not, however, deem it irre- 
levant to state that, if the experience of more than half 
a century is to decide, it would be neither humane nor 
wise in them to change their .policy. The census and 
other authentic documents show that, m oil instances in 
which the Slates have changed the former relation between 
the two mces, the condition of the African, instead of being 
improved, has become worse. They have been invariably 
sunk into vice and pauperism, accompanied by the bodily 
and mental inflictions incident thereto — deafness, blindnc^, 
insanity, and idiocy — to & degree without example ; while, 
in all other StJites which have retained the ancient relation 
between them, they have improved greatly in every respect 
— in number, comfort, intelligeuce, and morals — as the fol- 
lowing facts, taken from such sources, will serve to illustrate : 

The number of deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, and insane, 
of the negroes in the States that have changed the ancient 
relation between the races, is one out of every ninety-siz ; 
while in the States adhering to it, it is one out of every sis 
hundred and seventy-two — that is, seven to one in fovor of 
the latter, as compared with the former. 

The number of whites, deaf and dumb, blind, idiots, and 
insane, in the States that have changed the relation, is one 
in every five hundred and sixty-one ; being nearly sis to one 
against the free blacks in the same States. 

The number of negroes who are deaf and dumb, blind, 
idiots, and insane, paupers, and in prison in the States that 
have changed, is one out of every six ; and in the States 
that have hot, one out of every one hundred and fifty-four ; 
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tred, between them ? It may, in truth, be assumed as a 
maxim, that two races diflfering so greatly and in so many 
respects, cannot possibly exist together in the same country, 
where their numbers are nearly equal, without the one be- 
ing subjected to the other. Experience has proved that the 
existing relation, in which the one is subjected to t6e other, 
in the slaveholding States, is consistent with the peace and 
safety of both, with great improvement to the inferior ; while 
the same experience proves that the relation which it is the 
desire and object of Great Britain to substitute in its stead in 
this and all other countries, under the plausible name of the 
abolition of slavery, would (if it did not destroy the inferior by 
conflicts, to which it would lead) reduce it to the extremes 
of vice and wretchedness. In this view of the subject it may 
be asserted, that what is called slavery is in reality a politi- 
cal institution, essential to the peace, safety, and prosperity 
of those States of the Union in which it exists. Without, 
then, controverting the wisdom and humanity of the policy 
of Great Britain, so far as her own possessions are concerned, 
it may be safely afl&rmed, without reference to the means 
by which it would be aflected, that, could she succeed in ac- 
complishing, in the United States, what she avows to be her 
desire and the object of her constant exertioniS to effect 
throughout the world, so far from being wise or humane, she 
would involve in the greatest calamity the whole country, 
and especially the race which it is the avowed object of her 
exertions to benefit 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew 
to the Bight Honorable Mr. Pakenham the assurance of his 
distinguished consideration. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

Right Hod. Richabd Pakenham, <bo. 
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offering any remarks upon the subject of slavery, as expound- 
ed in Mr. Calhoun's note. That note will be transmitted to 
Her Majesty's Government by the earliest opportunity ; and 
with this intimation the undersigned would, for the present, 
content himself, were it not for the painful impression creat- 
ed on his mind by observing that the Grovemment of the 
United States, so far from appreciating at their just value 
the explanations furnished by Her Majesty's Government in 
a spirit of frankness and good faith well calculated to allay 
wheftever anxiety this Government might have previously felt 
on the particular points to which those explanations have 
reference, appear to have found arguments in that communi- 
cation in favor of the contemplated annexation of Texas — 
thus, as it were, assigning to the British Government some 
share in the responsibility of a transaction which can hardly 
fail to be viewed in many quarters with the most serious 
objection. 

All such responsibility the undersigned begs leave, in the 
name of Her Majesty's Government, at once and most posi- 
tively to disclaim. Whatever may be the consequences of 
that transaction, the British Government will look forward 
without anxiety to the judgment which will thereon be passed 
by the civilized world, in as far as shall apply to any pro- 
vocation furnished by England for the adoption of such a 
measm-e. 

With the political independence of Texas not only has 
Great Britain disavowed all intention to interfere', but it is a 
well-known fact that her most jealous exertions have been 
directed towards the completion of that independence, by ob- 
taining its acknowledgment at the hands of the only Power 
by which it was seriously disputed. 

Great Britain has also formally disclaimed the desire to 
establish in ^exas any dominant influence ; and, with re- 
spect to slavery, she is not conscious of having acted in a 
sense to cause just alarm to the United States. 
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Mr. CaOioun to Mr, PaJcenham. 

]>XPABTMSNT OF StaTI, WASHINOIOir, April 2fjtfl, 1844. 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, 
has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the answer which 
the Bight Honorable Mr. Pakenham, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of Her Britannic Majesty, was 
pleased to make to his note of the 18th instant, relating to the 
despatch of Lord Aberdeen, of which a copy was left with 
the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, by his request. 

He regrets that Mr. Pakenham has fallen into an error 
in supposing that the undersigned intended, by introducing 
the statistical facts in reference to the comparative condition 
of the African race in the States of this Union where slavery 
has been abolished and where it is still retained, with the 
accompanying remarks, " to expound the subject of slavery," 
and to ^^ defend it as it exists in the United States." 

If Mr. Pakenham will have the goodness to recur to the 
note of the undersigned, he will find, on a reperusal, that his 
intention in introducing the details, instead of being that 
which he attributes to him, was to correct what the under- 
signed believed to be a misconception on the part of Her 
Majesty's Government, as set forth in Lord Aberdeen's de- 
spatch. His lordship seems to be of the impression that the 
objection of the United States was not to the policy of Great 
Britain in reference to abolition, as avowed by him, but to 
the means which might be resorted to for its accomplish- 
ment, and that, if slavery should be abolished in the United 
States, by the influence and exertions of Great Britain, 
without using what he is pleased to call " secret " or ^^ undue 
means," it would be an act of humanity to the African race, 
and in its consequences would neither " disturb the internal 
tranquillity of the States " where it exists, nor " affect the 
prosperity of the Union." The object of the undersigned in 
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introducing the statistical information referred to was to ooi> 
rect this erroneous impression, by showing, from facts drawn 
firom unquestionable sources, that the condition of the African 
race in the States which had abolished slavery was far worse 
than in those which had not ; and that, of course'. Great 
Britain could not consummate, in the United States, what she 
avows to be the object of her policy and constant exertions to 
effect throughout the world, without rendering the condition 
of the African race in the slaveholding States much worse 
than it is, and disturbing their ^' internal tranquillity and 
the prosperity of the Union." 

That such was the intention of the undersigned he hopes 
will be evident to Mr. Pakenham on a reperusal of his 
note ; and not, as he supposes, to " expound the subject of 
slavery," or to " defend it as it exists in the United States." 
He is the more solicitous to correct the error into which Mr. 
Pakenham has fallen in this particular, because the inten- 
tion which he attributes to the undersigned would be incom- 
patible with the principle which regulates the United States 
in their intercourse with the rest of the world ; that is, to 
leave all other countries, without inViprence on their part, 
to regulate their own internal relations and concerns as to 
each may seem best, without permitting any to interfere with 
theirs. He could not, consistently with this well-established 
principle of their policy, permit any question belonging ex- 
clusively to the internal relations or concerns of any of the 
States of this Union to be brought into controversy between 
this and any foreign Government whatever. 

The undersigned regrets that Mr. Pakenham should en- 
tertain the impression, that the Government of the United 
States did not appreciate at their full value the explanations 
of Her Majesty's Government on the subject of its policy in 
reference to Texas. He would repeat, what he had supposed 
had been explicitly stated in his note to Mr. Pakenham, the 
assurance that this Government fully appreciates the spirit 
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of frankness and good faith in which the explanations were 
furnished. If they have failed to allay the anxiety which it 
had previously felt on the subject to which they referred, it 
was because they were accompanied by an avowal on the 
part of Her Majesty's Government, in reference to the abo- 
lition of slavery generally, and to Texas in particular, calcu- 
lated to defeat the object which the explanations were in- 
tended to effect. It was not possible for the President to 
hear, with indifference, the avowal of a policy so hostile in 
its character and dangerous in its tendency to the domestic 
institutions of so many States of this Union, and to the 
safety and prosperity of the whole. Nor could he abstain 
from declaring his regret at the avowal, consistently with 
that frankness and sincerity which have ever characterized 
the conduct of this Government in its intercourse with other 
countries. 

The United States, in concluding the treaty of annexa- 
tion with Texas, are not disposed to shun any responsibility 
which may fairly attach to them on account of the transac- 
tion. The measure was adopted with the mutual consent 
and for the mutual and permanent wel£sire of the two coun- 
tries interested. It was made necessary in order to preserve 
domestic institutions placed under the guarantee of their re- 
spective Constitutions, and deemed essential to their safety 
and prosperity. 

Whether Great Britain has the right, according to the 
principles of international law, to interfere with the domestic 
institutioDS of either country, be her motives or means 
what they may ; or whether the avowal of such a policy, 
and the exertions she has made to consummate it in Texas, 
do not justify both countries in adopting the most effective 
measures to prevent it, ^re questions which the United 
States willingly leave to the decision of the civilized world. 
They confidently rest the appeal on the solid foundation, 
that every country is the rightful and exclusive judge as to 
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what should be the relations, social, civil, and political, be- 
twcen those who coDipusc its population ; Rnd that no ather 
country, under the plea of liumanity or other motive, has any 
right wliatever to interfere with its decision. On this fuuo- 
datioD rests the peace and the hamioiiy of the world. 

The undersigned has again referred, in conformity with 
the request of Mr. Pakenhnm, to the portion of Lord Aber- 
deen's dcBpatch to wliich he has {H^inted his attention, with 
the view of rehutting the inference of the President that 
Great Biitain has endeavored, through her diplomacy, lo 
effect the abulition of slavery in Texas, hy making it one of 
the conditions on which Mexico should acknowledge her in- 
dependence, lie IB constrained to say, on a careful rejicrusal, 
that he cua discover nothing in it calculated in any degree 
to weaken the inference of the President. His lordship 
avowa tljat Great Britain wishes to see slavciy abolished in 
Texas ; that she would rejoice if the recognition of that 
country hy the Mesican Government should he accompanied 
by an engagement on the part of Texas to do bo, and that 
she feels it to he her duty to jiromote such a cons urn loation. 
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Dot seek to compel or nndnl; control either party, — as in 
any degree weakeoing the infereoce of the PreeidcDt ; nor 
doea he coosider the remarkH of Mr. Fakenham as a denial 
of its truth. 

The underugned av^Is himself of the occaaion to renew 
to Mr. Pakenham the assurances of his distingaished con- 
sideration. 

J. C. Calhodh. 

Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 

WuBDroTOH, Ajiril SOM, ISM. 

The uaderBigned, Her Britannic Majesty's envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary, has had the honor to 
receive a note which the Honorable John C Calhoun, SecretAry 
of State of the United States, was pleased to address to the 
undersigned on the 27th of this month, in reply to the note of 
the undemgned of the 18th instant, in answer to Mr. Caihoon'g 
note of the date preceding, relating to the despatch of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, of which a copy was delivered to the late 
Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, at his request. 

Mr. Calhoun's notes of the above-mentioned dates have 
been transmitted by the undersigned, for the information of 
Her Majesty's Government. 

The undersigned avails himself of this opportmiity to re- 
new to Mr. Calhoun the assurance of his high consideration. 
R Passnhau. 

Mr. Caihoun to Mr. Cfreen. 

Jfwrtaxmort or Statb, Wiamiiaioit, April lUh, IBM 

Sib : — ^A treaty for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States has been signed by the plenipotentiaries of the two 
Governments, and will be sent by the President to the Sen- 
ate, without delay, for its approval. 

In making the fact known to the Mexican Government, 
the President enjoins it on you to give it, in the first place. 
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the strongest aflsumnce that, in adopting this measure, out 
Government is actuated by no feelings of disrespect or indif- 
ference to the honor or dignity of Mexico, and that it vould 
be a subject of great regret if it should be otherwise regard- 
ed by its Government. And, in the next place, that the 
step was forced on the Government of the United States, in 
self-defence, in consequence of the policy twlopted by Great 
Britain in reference to the abolition of slavery in Texas. It 
was imjiossibli? for the United States to witness with indif- 
ference the efforts of Great Britain to abohsh Blavery thcte. 
They could not hut see that she had the means in her power, 
in ihe actual condition of Texas, to accomplish the objectA 
of her policy, unless prevented by the most efficient mea- 
sures ; and that, if accomplished, it would lead to a state of 
things dangerous in the extreme to the adjacent Slntes, and 
the Union itself. Seeing this, this Government has been 
compelled, by the necessity of tlie case, and a regard to its 
constitutional obligations, to take the step it has, as the only 
certain and effectual means of preventing it. It has taken 
it in full view of all possible consequences, but not without 
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copies, ae tbey constitute b part of the docomeats which will 
be transmitted with the treaty to the Senate. 

You are enjoined also, by the President, to assure the 
Mexican CcOTernmeat that it is his desiie to settle all ques- 
tions between the two conutriea which may grow out of this 
treaty, or any other cause, on the most Uberal and satisfac- 
tory terms, including that c^ boundary. And with that 
view, the minister who has been recently appointed will be 
shortly sent with adequate powers. 

You will finally assure the Goyemment of Mexico that 
the Gh}vemmeut of the United States would have been hap- 
py, if circumstances bad permitted it, to act in concurrence 
with*that of Mexico in taking the step it has ; but with all its 
respect for Mesico, and anxious desire that the two countries 
should continue on iriendly terms, it could not mate what it 
believed might involve the safety of the Union itself depend 
on the contingency of obtaining the previous consent of Mex- 
ico. But while it could not with a due r^i;ard to the safety 
of the Union do that, it has taken every precaution to make 
the terms of the treaty as little objectionable to Mexico as 
possible ; and, among others, has left the boundary of Texas 
without specification, so that what the line of boundary 
should be, might be an open question, to be feiriy and fully 
discussed and settled according to the rights of each, and 
the mutual interests and security of the two countries. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. 0. Calhodh. 

finyonin £ Onm, S»q. it. 

Mr. (Mhoun to Mr. Shamton. 

Dimnmn or Stats, Wuammw, Am Mth, 1844. 

Sib : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 

letter of the 17th of April last, announcing your acceptance 

of the appointment tendered you by the President of the 

United States as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
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tentinry to ihe Republic of Mexioo, and notifying this d&- 
partment of your readioeas to enter on the dischar^ iif tha 
duties of yonr office. 

You have already receivod your conuuiagios ; ani 1 hare- 
with enclose to you a full power, a special pniwport, printed 
pereonal instructions, a sealed letter accTcditin;^ yon iv the 
President of tbe Mexican republic, and an open cHjiy of the 
same for your own use. In presenting this letter of cre- 
dence to the President, you will avail yourself of the ncca- 
Hion to express to the President of Mexico the sincere de- 
sire of the President of thfl United States to tuaintaiu the 
most amicable relations with the Government of the Mvncan 
republic, and hia purjioHe to promote this end by every pro- 
per means in hia power. 

By a convention between the United States and the 
Mexican republic, signed on the Hth day of April, 1839, a 
jgiat commission was agreed u]>on, for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the claims of the citizens of the former on the govern- 
ment of the latter. This conmaisaion, agreeably to the pn> 
visions of the convention, met in the city of Washington in 
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a, matter of importance to effect Bome arrangemeDt by which 
specie ehould be Bubstituted in tbeir stead. To this end, 
your predecessor was empowered and instructed to enter into 
a negotiation with the Government of Mexico ; and a cod- 
ventioQ was conclnded on the 30th day of January, 1843, 
providing for the payment of the awards, and the interest 
accruing thereon, in specie, in five years from the 30th day 
of April, 1843, in equal instahneuts every three moDtfas. 
These instalmeuts have been paid punctually, with the ex- 
ception of that which fell due in the month of February 
last — a lart only of which was paid on the day ; and though 
the balance has unce been discharged, It is important to the 
interests involved that the strictest punctuality should be 
observed. The last instalment, due on the 30th day of 
April, 1844, had not been paid at the date of our last ad- 
vices from Mr. G-rcen, the Chai^ d'A£^res ad interim of the 
Umted States, though repeated applications had been made 
by him to the Minister of Foreign Relations. Thb ne^ect 
of solenm and express stipolations cannot be otherwise re> 
garded than as violations of national faith, injurious alike to 
the honor of Mexico and the interests of the United States, 
It will, therefore, be yonr duty to remonstrate, in the strong- 
est terms, i^ainst this apparent indi^rence to the obliga- 
tions of contracts, and to urge upon the Government of 
Mexico the necessity of complying with the stipulations of 
the convention, agreeably to its terms. 

You will find on the files of the legation a correspond- 
ence between yonr predecessor (Mr. Thompson) and the 
Mexican Minister for Foreign Relations, in T^;ard to an 
order addressed by the Mexican Secretary of War, dated the 
14th of July, 1843, to the governors of the States of Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, Sinaloa, and Chihuahua, directing the expul- 
Bion of the citizens of the United States from their territories 
respectively. The result of thb correspondence seems to have 
been none other than an enlaigement of the terms of the 
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order, bo as to embrace foreigners generally, or such of them 
as might be deemed vt^ante, or dangerous to the public 
peace. 

It is not designed to enter into a grave argument to ex- 
pose the character of such an order, or to show its oppositioD 
to the treaty of the 5th of April, 1831. The corroBpondence 
referred to wilt put you in possession of the points in istnio, 
and of the views of the Government in regard to ihera. 

As a large number of our citizens, for the purpose of 
trade, have settled themselves in the States reft-ned to, 
whose properly and liberty may be endangered in its en- 
forcement, it will be necessaiy that you give to the eahject 
your earliest attention. You will perceive, by rcfereooo to 
the corresjtondence ou the filea of the legation, that the gOT- 
ernors of the States to whom the order is addressed are em- 
powered arbitrarily to fix the time when those deemed 
obnoxious shall leave the country, while no opportunity 
seems to be vouchsafed to the suspected to vindicate thdr 
characters. In the execution of such an order, it ia more 
than probable that much individual wrong and suffering may 
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Mexican decree of the 23d of September, 1843, prohibiting 
foreigners resident in Mexico from engaging in the retail 
trade. Your predecessor (Mr. Thompson) was instructed to 
protest against the application of this decree to the citizens 
of the United States, as a direct and palpable infringement 
of the 3d article of the treaty of 1831, and incompatible 
with other stipulations contained in it. The Mexican Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs attempts to sustain the decree on 
the general ground, that by the treaty, the citizens of each 
country resident in the other are subject to their respective 
laws and usages. This, as a general truth, may be admit- 
ted ; but surely it cannot be pretended that rights guaran- 
teed by treaty between two independent powers may be 
abridged or modified by the municipal regulations of one of 
the parties, without and against the consent of the other. 
Such a position is so utterly untenable, that it would be 
needless to dwell on it. 

This subject will demand your prompt attention ; for it 
is of the highest importance to prevent the injustice, injury, 
and distress which must necessarily attend the execution of 
the decree, rather than to resort to protracted negotiations 
in order to repair them. 

You will, therefore, inform the Government of Mexic0| 
in firm, but conciliatory language, that, while the United 
States concede to Mexico the right to enact laws not incon- 
sistent with her treaty stipulations, they cannot tamely sub- 
mit to the execution of this decree ; and that it is con- 
fidently expected it will be countermanded, so far as their 
citizens are concerned. 

Another decree, dated in August last, was also issued by 
the Mexican Government, which appears to conflict, very 
fslearly, with the stipulations of the treaty of 1831. By the 
'4th article of this decree, merchandise lawfully imported 
into the territories of Mexico is subjected to forfeiture, afler 
ct limited time, imless it be sold or reshipped in one year. 

VOL. v.— 28 
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This is 80 obviously in contravention of tLe 26th article of 
the treaty existing between the two conntrieB, and so hostile 
in its spirit to tboee relfttions of friendflhip which it was 
intended to secure, that, ia the last iuterview between yoBt 
predecessor (Mr. Thompson) and the Preadcnt of Mexico, « 
promise was made by that fimctionary eo to modify the said 
decree as to divest it of its obnoxious provisions in respect 
to tbe citizens of the Unite<i Stut«H, 

You will avail yourself of tho first occHsion, after your 
arrival, to bring tbe subject to llie notice of the Mesicao 
GoveruTuent, and to urge tbe immediate fulfilment of the 
promise made to your predecessor. 

You will embrace some convenient opportunity, after yoH 
have compUed with the foregoing instructions, to addren a 
note to the Mexican Government, in which you will say that 
you are insfnicted to inform it, that the President perceives 
with regret it has entirely misconceived the object irf the 
communicHt ion which the Secretary of the Legation of the 
United States, in conformity with hia instructions, made to 
it in reference to the treaty recently entered into with Texas: 
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to its right to make the treaty ; and you will inform it ac- 
cordingly, that you have been instructed to pass unnoticed 
the inconclusive arguments by which it has attempted to 
controvert our right to enter into it. We hold Texas to be 
independent de Jure as well as de fado ; and as competent, 
in e^ry respect, to enter into a treaty of cession, or any 
other, as Mexico herself, or any other independent power ; 
and that, in entering into the treaty of annexation with her, 
we violated no prior engagement or stipulation with Mexica 
We would, indeed, have been glad, in doing so, to have acted 
with the concurrence of Mexico, if circumstances had permit- 
ted — not because we believed that she had any rightful claim 
of sovereignty over Texas, or that the latter was not compe- 
tent, of itself, to transfer the full and complete right and 
title to its territory ; but because, in our desire to preserve 
the most friendly relations with Mexico, we were disposed to 
treat her with respect, however unfounded we believed her • 
claim to Texas to be. It was in conformity with that desire 
that the instructions were given to make the communication 
to the Government of Mexico, announcing the signature of 
the treaty, and our readiness to adjust all questions which 
might grow out of it, between the two countries, on the most 
liberal terms. 

You will also state that you are instructed to pass over 
unnoticed the menaces and offensive language which the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico has thought proper to use. It makes a 
great mistake in supposing that the United States can be 
deterred, by menaces, from adopting a measure which, after 
mature deliberation, they have determined they have a right 
to do, and which they believe to be essential to their safety 
and prosperity. They are desirous efface with" Mexico 
and all other nations ; but they always stand prepared to 
defend themselves, if need be, against any attack tq which ^ 
they m^ be subjected in pursuing a line of policy deemed 
by themselves just and expedient. Nor can they be pro- 
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voked to retort the ofiensive laDguage ased. The 
mcnt of the United States ia too mindfiit of what 
its owii self-reapect and dignity, to be driven, by any pronK 
calion, liowever unwarranted or great, from that decorum of 
Ifmgiiage wliich ought ever to be observed in the official 
correspondence of independent States. In their estimation, 
a g<x>d cause needs no such support, and a bad one caonut be 
strengthened by it. 

From the failure of the Senate to approve the treaty of 
annesFition n-ith Texas, it is not deemed advisable to instruct 
you to make any overture or propositions to the Government 
of Mexico in relation to that subject ; but should any dispo- 
sition be manifested on its part to open negotiations, or any 
propositions be made in reference to it, you will receive and 
immediately transmit them to this department. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

To Wttsos Shahson, Ewj,, isa. 
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Mr. Jonee to Mr. Howard, 

"DzBABTMEtn OF SXATB, 

Washington (Tkzab), Augutt M, 1844 

The underaigfied, Secretary of State of the Bepuhlic of 
Texas, has the honor to transmit, herewith, to General 
Howard, Charg^ d' Affaires of the United States near this 
Oovemment, the copy of a communication fix>m the Honora- 
ble G. W. Hill, of this date, with accompanying documents 
A and B, containing the infcHtnation that Mexico is about 
to recommence active hostilities against this country. 

The undersigned is aware that G^ieral Howard has al- 
ready been informed of the efforts making by General Santa 
Anna to raise fonds in Mexico, and an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, for the subjugation of Texas ; and that troops in 
considerable numbers have already been moved towards our 
south-western Rentier, under the command of General Cana- 
lize, of the Mexican army, an ofiScer appointed to carry this 
object into e£fect 

The infonnation now in possession of this Government 
leads the undersigned to the conclusion that Mexico intends 
either to renew a system of predatory warfare against Texas, 
or else to make a formidable attempt for its conquest ; and 
that, whichever alternative she may have concluded to adopt, 
she has been induced to her course by the n^tiations pend- 
ing between Texas and the United States on the subject of 
annexation. 

In view of these facts, and adverting to the assurances 
given to this Government b^ General Murphy, Oharg^ d'Af- 
&ires of the United States, on the 14th of February, and by 
Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State, on the 11th of April last, 
the undersigned, by direction of his excellency the President, 
has the honor to request that General Howard will, as early 
as convenient, take the necessary steps to cause to be car- 
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ried into effect these aseiirances, and to extend to Texas tlie 
aid which the present emergency requii-es. 

The undersigned embraces with great pleasure this occa- 
sion to present to General Howard the assurances of liis dis- 
tinguished consideration and regard. 

Assos JoM] 
'Hie Hod. Tilgiuian A-Bowabd, 

Charge d'Affuru of the Untied Sut«, <tc. 



hun^^m 



Dmparthint or Vta and Maunc. 

Wxsmseros (Teii*), Auffuit dtli, ISM. 

Sir : — I am directed by his excellency the President to 
ask the attention of your department to the facts recently 
made known to this Gorernmenf, and contained in commu- 
nications recently received from Genera! Adrian Woll, of the 
army of Mexico, and Colonel John G. Hays, c(»nnuuiding on 
the Bonth-westem frontier of Texas ; a copy of the former, 
and an extract of the latter of which, are herewith transmit- 
ted. 

The facts contained in these conimunicatioDB, taken in 
connection with other intelligence which has been received, 
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A. 
[Fxiraet.] 

HxAOQUABmB, SoUIB-WEBfUBN CoiOCAin), 

BczAB, /«/y 2ltt, 1844. 

Sib: 

The following is the information alluded to ; — About 
ten days ago, a secret spy in my employ arrived in town, and 
informed me that preparations were in progress to mount on 
good horses a force of six hundred men, to be divided into 
three divisions — one of which was to proceed with rapid 
marches to this place, and enter the town, if practicable ; 
if repulsed, to retreat. Inmiediately on their return, an- 
other division would advance, with the same instructions ; 
and so on, giving time to each division to refresh, and keep 
up a constant annoyance on this portion of the &ontier. 
Two days ago he returned, confirming his previous state- 
ment ; and, in addition, a communication-^m a gentleman 
whose statement cannot be doubted, confirming the report 
of the spy, and stating that they had already 400 fine horses 
purchased to mount the troops, and that their operations 
would commence during the month of August. This state- 
ment cannot be doubted. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, &c, 

John C. Hatb, 
Commanding south-western frontier. 

To the Hon. O. W. Hill, 

Secretary of War and Marine. 



DePABTMKMT of WaE AMD IfABEfZ, 

WAflHDroTON (Texas), Aygfutt 6M, 1S44. 

I certify the within [foregoing] to be a true extract from 
the original on file in this office. 

M. C. Hamilton, 

C. C. Dept. War. 
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B. 

HXABQUABTEBS, MuB, •/tffM 19th, 1844 

Ist Brigade of tJie North. — Commander-in-Cfhi^. 

The time prefixed by the supreme government of the 
republic for the duration of the armistice celebrated with the 
commissioners of Texas, on the 15th of February of the 
present year, having expired, his excellency the President 
has been pleased to determine that hostilities are renewed, 
and declared to exist from the 11th day of the present 
month, against the inhabitants of that department. While 
I apprise you of this resolution of his excellency, I will also 
represent to you the fact that my Government is highly in- 
dignant at the perfidious conduct of these said inhabitants 
towards the republic, which, ever generous to them, believed 
they were acting'in good faith, until the contrary became 
manifest by their disregard of the promises made in the 
same treaty of armistice, as relates to the commissioners, ac- 
cording to article 4, who were to have proceeded to the capi- 
tal of Mexico, in order to arrange the terms whereby their 
propositions might be admitted. 

His excellency the President, convinced that the honor 
of the nation demands that such dishonorable conduct should 
be punished, and that it should be understood that his mo- 
tives for the delay in declining the renewal of hostilities 
has not proceeded from the want of the ability or of re- 
sources, but purely from motives of humanity, desires me to 
make this intimation. 

In the performance of this duty, although the reflection 
that human blood must be shed is painful^ yet I have the 
satisfaction to know that our cause is just, and that it is 
sustained by sacred and imprescriptible rights, in which we 
have no less confidence than in the valor of our troops ; and 
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the Htni^le once renewed, the civilized world will become 
the judge of our rights, while victory will crown the effints 
of those who learlesely wage the battle for their coontiy, op- 
posed to usurpation. 

I have the honor to reiterate to 70U the assuiance of my 
high consideration and esteem. 

God and liberty. 

Adrian Woll. 
To Qm. Bam. Knnoii. 

Mr. Howard to Mr, Jonee. 

loaATMH o* IBB UnnD StAtn, 

WArawon:! (Teus), Ai^tut etft, 18M. 

The undersigned, Ohai^ d'Afiaiies of the United States 
near the Oovemment of the republic of Texas, has the honor 
to acknowledge the receipt of the communication of the 
Hon. Anson Jones, Secretary of State of tlus republic, of 
this date, together with its accompanying documents. 

The undersigned is aware of the incipient steps which 
have been taken by the chief of the Mexican Government, 
with the alleged purpose of invading and subjugating 
Texas ; but how far the preparations have gone, he is not 
informed. He has no reason, however, to doubt the infor- 
mation communicated by the honorable Secretary; on the 
ooatraiy, he has received similar information &om other ([oar- 
tersi How &r the relations of Texas and the United States 
may have excited the Mexican Government to additional 
^orts to reconquer Texas, and hastened the renewal of hos- 
tilities, the undersigned has no means of judging. What- 
ever may be the cause, it cannot but be the subject of uni- 
versal regret throughout Christendom, that a war, of the 
character which has marked the relations of Texas and 
Mexico since the revolution of 1836, should not be brought 
to a close. 

K, however, the recommencement of this conflict has been 
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owing to negotiationa betwe«n the GovCTiimenU of the Unilal 
States and Tt-xaB, and if the United States have giren " a*> 
Biirancea" to "extend to Texas the aid which the present 
emergency re'iuirefl," — by which the andereignwl nuppotn n 
meant military aid, in repelUng the anticijiuted int-aaioii by 
Mexico, — tlic obligations thus incuirtHl uiight tu be, aod be 
doubts not will be, observed by his Government. 

The undtir^igned hiu taken occasion to re-examiDetbe 
letters of the late General Murphy, of the 14th of Fclmiaiy 
last, and of Jlr, Calhoun, Secretary of Stat« of tho United 
States, of the 1 1th af April unsuing ; he luw a\so turned bia 
attention to the letter of the Hon. John Nelson, Seoretaiy 
of State ad interim, to General Murjihy, of the llth of 
March, 1844, and of the Hon. Isaac Van Zandt, of the I7th 
of January of the same year. The letter of the Hon. )dr. 
Nelson, it will be seen, limits verj' much the assoraocce 
given by the Hon. Mr. Murphy, and discloses in explicit 
iangnage the constitutional limitations under which the 
Executive of the United States must act in regard to the 
military jjower of the country. 
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the aasoiance that, Bhould the exigecc; arise during the 
pendency of the treaty of annemfton, the PreBident would 
deem it his duty to use all the means placed within hia 
power by the Coustitution, to protect Texas trom invasion. 

The undersigned assures the Honorable Secretary of State 
of the disposition of his Government to fulfil all her obliga- 
tions to Texas, and of the deep interest felt both by the 
Otjvemment and people of the United States in whatever 
concerns her welfare ; to which he will add hia own aoxlonB 
wish to preserve the most perfect faith towards both the 
Government and people of Texas. But he is not able to 
perceive that an assurance given that the military power 
should be used, so far as it constitntiooally might, to repel 
invasion during the pemkncy of the treaty (to which alone 
both Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Van Zaudt seem to have had 
reference), would raise an obligation on the President of the 
United States to interpose, by affording military aid to 
Texas on the present emergency. 

Id communicating this opinion to the Honorable Secre- 
taty of State, the undersigned is happy to know that he 
addresses one who is famihar with the fundamental laws and 
government of the Uuted States, which prescribe oertaia 
rules of action for every public functionary. 

Nevertheless, as the subject is one of great moment, end 
is entitled to the consideratioo of the Government of the 
United States, and as the facts communicated are important, 
he will transmit as speedily as practicable this correspond- 
ence, with the accompanying documents, to hia Government, 
and await her instructions. 

The undersigned, with the most unfeigned pleasure, takes 
this occadon to present to the Hon. Mr. Jones the assurance 
of his distinguished consideration and esteem. 

T. A. HOWABD. 
Boo. Ansoh Jokes, 

SeorcUr; of Btato of the Republic of Texas. 
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order is intended exactly to fulfil, is to be executed, the fat« 
of the party under Oeoeral Sentmanat, at Tabasco, afifords 
an iUustratioQ. Tbey were arrested onder it, and exe- 
cuted, without bearing or trial, against the indignant remon- 
strancea of the French and Spanish ministers near the 
GoTemment of Mexico, who in vain invoked the voice of 
humanity, the sacred obligations of the Constitution, and 
the sanctity of treaties, in behalf of their countrymen who 
were executed under this illegal and bloody decree. 

If thfl decree itself was thus enforced, in time of peace, 
on the subjects of fnendly powers, and ^ajnst the remon- 
strances of their ministers, some faint conception may be 
formed of the ferocious and devastating spirit in which the 
order of G^eneral Woll is intended to be executed against the 
inhabitaota of Texas, and all who may in any way aid their 
cause, or even have communicatioa with them. It was 
under a decree similar to that of the l7tb of June, 1843, and 
isaned by the same authority on the 30th of October, 1835, 
but which was not so comprehensive in ita.provisione, or ao 
bloody and ferocious in its character, that the cold-blooded 
butchery of Fannin and his party, and other Texan prisoners, 
was ordered by Santa Anna in his invasion of 1836. 

That decree wae limited to foreignera who ahould laud at 
any port of Mexico, or arrive by land, being armed and having 
hostile intentions, or who should introduce arms and muni- 
tions of war, to be used at any place in rebellion, or placed 
in the bands of its enemiea As savage and outrageoua as 
its provifflODS were, the order of Oeneral WoU, intended to 
cany out that of June, 1843, goes far beyond. It embraces 
every individual who may be found east <^ a line drawn 
three miles «ast of the Bio del Norte, without distinction of 
age or sex, foreigner or citizen, condition or vocation ; all of 
every description, whether they resist or surrender, are to be 
treated as traitota, and all who flee are to be shot down. 
The war is intended, in short, to be one of utter extirpation. 
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All that breathe are to be destroyed or driven out, and 
Texas left a desolate waste ; and so proclaimed to the woiM 
by Mexico, in advance of her projected invasion. 

The first question which presents itself for consideration 
on this statement of facts, is, — Shall we stand by, and 
witness in silence the renewal of the war by Mexico, and its 
prosecution in this bloodthirsty and desolating spirit ? In 
order to answer it fully and satisfactorily, it will be neces* 
sary to inquire first into her object for renewing the war at 
this time. 

There can be but one — and that is, to defeat the annexa- 
tion of Texas to our Union. She knows full well that the 
rejection of the treaty has but postponed the question of 
annexation. She knows that Congress, adjourned without 
finally disposing of it ; that it is now pending before both 
Houses, and actively canvassed before the people throughout 
the wide extent of our Union ; and that it will in all proba- 
bility be decided in its favor, unless it should be defeated by 
some movement exterior to the country. We would be 
blind not to see that she proposes to efiect it by the pro- 
jected invasion, either by conquering and subjecting Texas 
to her power, or by forcing her to withdraw the proposition 
for annexation, and to form commercial and political con- 
nections with some other power less congenial to her feelings 
and favorable to her independence, and more threatening to 
her and our permanent welfare and safety. Of the two, the 
latter is much the more probable. She once attempted con- 
quest, but signally failed, — although the attempt was made 
under the lead of her most skilful and renowned general, — 
at the head of a well-appointed army, consisting of her best 
disciplined and bravest troops, and while Texas was yet in 
her infancy, without a government, almost without means, 
and with an inconsiderable population. With this example 
before her, she can scarcely hope to succeed now, under a 
leader of less skill and renown, and when Texas has settled 
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dowQ under a weU-establisbed goTemment, and has so greati; 
iucveaaed io meaoB and population. It is pos^ble she ma; 
be overran ; but to expect to hold her in subjection, with 
her present population and means, at the distance of more 
than twelve hundred miles from the city of Mexico, with a 
difScult intermediate country, destitute iu a great degree of 
resources, woidd be extreme folly. The very attempt would 
exhaust her means, and leave her prostrated. No I the 
alternative is to drive out the inhabitants and desolate the 
country, or force her into some foreign and unnatural 
alliance ; and this, the ferocious and savage order of General 
Woll shows is well understood by Mexico, and is, in reality, 
the object of her policy. 

Shall we stand by, and permit it to be consummated, 
and thereby defeat a measura long cherished, and iudis- 
pensable alike to the safety and wel&re of the United States 
and Texas ? No measure of policy has been more steadily 
or longer pursued, and that by both of the great parties in- 
to which the Union is divided. Many believed that Texas 
wae embraced in the cession of LouisiaDa, and was impn>- 
perly, if not unconstitutionally, surrendered by the treaty of 
Florida in 1819. Under that impression, and the general 
conviction of its importance to the safety and wel&re of 
the Union, its annexation has been on object of constant 
pursuit ever since. It was twice attempted during the 
administration of Mr. Adams — once in 1825, shortly after 
he came into power, and again in 1827. It was thrice at- 
tempted under the administration (^ his successor (General 
Jackson) — ^first in 1829, immediately after he came into 
power ; again in 1833 ; and finally in 1835, just before 
Texas declared her independence. Texas herself made a 
proposition for annexation in 1837, at the commencement 
of Mr.Van Buren's administration, which he declined — not, 
however, on the ground of opposition to the policy of the 
measure. The United States had previously acknowledged 
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her independence^ and the example has smce been followed 
by France and Great Britain. The latter, soon after her 
recognition, began to adopt a line of policy in reference to 
Texas, which has given greatly increased importance to the 
measare of annexation, by making it still more essential to 
the safety and welfkre both of herself and the United 
States. 

In pursuance of this long-cherished and established 
policy, and under the conviction of the necessity of actiog 
promptly in order to prevent the defeat of the measure, the 
present administration invited Texas to renew the proposi- 
tion for annexation, which had been declined by its pre- 
decessor. It was accepted ; and, as has been stated, is 
now pending. The question recurs, — Shall we stand by 
quietly, and permit Mexico to defeat it, without making an 
eflfort to oppose her ? Shall we, after this long and con- 
tinued effort to annex Texas, now, when the measure is 
about to be consummated, allow Mexico to put it aside, 
perhaps for ever ? Shall the " golden opportunity " be lost, 
never again to return ? Shall we permit Texas, for having 
accepted an invitation, tendered her at a critical moment, to 
join us, and consummate a measure essential to their and 
our permanent peace, welfare, and safety, to be desolated, 
her inhabitants to be butchered, or driven out ; or, in 
order to avert so great a calamity, to be forced, against 
her will, into a strange alliance which would terminate 
in producing lasting hostilities between her and us, to the 
permanent injury, and perhaps the ruin, of both ? 

The President has fully and deliberately examined the 
subject, and has come to the conclusion that honor and 
humanity, as well as the welfare and safety of both countries, 
forbid it ; and that it is his duty, during the recess of Con- 
gress, to use all his constitutional means in opposition to it ; 
leaving that body, when it assembles, to decide on the 
course which, in its opinion, it would be proper for the 
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Qoverament to adopt. In accordance with this conclusiony 
the President would be compelled to regard the invasion of 
Texas by Mexico, while the question of annexation is 
jiending, as highly offensive to the United States. He 
entertains no doubt that we had the right to invite her to 
renew the proposition for annexation ; and she, as an inde- 
pendent State, had a right to accept it, without consulting 
Mexico or asking her leave. He regards Texas in every 
respect, as independent as Mexico, and as competent to 
transfer the whole or part of Texas, as she would be the 
whole or part of Mexico. To go no further back : under 
the Constitution of 1824, Texas and Coahuila were mem- 
bers of the federation formed by the United States of 
Mexico ; Texas with Coahuila forming one State, with 
the right guaranteed to Texas, by the Constitution, to form 
a separate State as soon as her population would permit. 
The several States remained equal in rights, and equally 
independent of each other, until 1835, when the Consti- 
tution was subverted by the military, and all the States 
which dared to resist were subjugated by force, except Texas. 
She stood up manfully and bravely in defence of her rights 
and independence, which she gloriously and successfully 
asserted on the battle-ground of San Jacinto in 1836, and 
has ever since maintained. The Constitution of 1824 made 
her independent, and her valor and her sword have main- 
tained her so. She has been acknowledged to be so by 
three of the leading powers of Christendom, and regarded 
by all as such, except Mexico hei*self. Nor has she ever 
stood, in relation to Mexico, as a rebellious department or 
province, struggling to obtain independence after throwing 
off h^r yoke ; much less as that of a band of lawless intru- 
ders and usurpers, without government or political existence, 
as Mexico would have the world to believe. The true 
relation between them is that of independent members of 
a Federal Government, but now subverted by force ; the 

TOI. T. — 24 
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weaker of which has saccessfully resisted, under fearful odds, 
the attempts of the stronger to conquer and subject her to 
its power. It is in that light we regard her ; and in that 
we had the right to invite her to renew the proposition for 
annexation, and to treat with her for admission into the 
Union, without giving any just offence to Mexico, or viola- 
ting any obligation by treaty, or otherwise, between us and 
her. Nor will our honor, any more than our welfare and 
safety, permit her to attack Texas while the question of 
annexation is pending. If Mexico has thought proper to 
take offence, it is we, who invited a renewal of the proposi- 
tion, and not she, who accepted it, who ought to be held 
responsible ; and we, as the responsible party, cannot, 
without implicating our honor, permit another to suffer 
in our place. Entertaining these views, Mexico would make 
a great mistake if she should suppose that the President 
would regard with indifference the renewal of the war which 
she has proclaimed against Texas. Our honor and our 
interests are both involved. 

But another, and a still more elevated consideration, 
would forbid him to look on with indifference. As strong as 
are the objections to the renewal of the war, those to the 
manner in which it is to be conducted are still more so. If 
honor and interest forbid a tame acquiescence in the renewal 
of the war, the voice of humanity cries aloud against the 
manner of conducting it. All the world have an interest 
that the rules and usages of war, as established between civ- 
ilized nations in modem times, should be respected, and are 
in duty bound to resist their violation, and to see them pre- 
served. In this case, that duty is pre-eminently ours. We 
are neighbors ; the nearest to the scenes of the proposed 
atrocities ; most competent to judge, from our proximity ; 
and, for the same reason, enabled more readily to inteqx)se. 
For the same reason, also, our sympathy would be more 
deeply wounded by viewing the mingled scenes of misery 
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which would present themselves on all sides, and hearing 
the groans of the suffering ; not to mention the dangers to 
which we would be exposed, in consequence, on a weak and 
distant frontier, with numerous and powerful bands of In- 
dians in its vicinity. 

If any thing can add to the atrocity with which it is 
proclaimed the war will be waged, it is the bold fiction, re- 
gardless of the semblance of truth, to which the Government 
of Mexico has resorted, in order to give color to the decree 
of June, 1843, and the orders of General Well. Finding 
nothing in the conduct of the Government or people of 
Texas to justify their bloody and ferocious character, it has 
assumed, in wording them, that there is no such government 
or community as Texas ; that the individuals to be found 
there are lawless intruders and usurpers, without political 
existence, who may rightfully be treated as a gang of pirates, 
outcasts from society, and, as such, not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the laws of nations or humanity. In this assump- 
tion it obstinately persists, in spite of the well-known and 
(excepting the Government of Mexico) the universally ad- 
mitted fact, that the colonists of Texas, instead of being 
intruders and usurpers, were invited to settle there, — first, 
under a grant by the Spanish authority to Moses Austin, 
which was afterwards confirmed by the Mexican authority ; 
and, subsequently, by similar grants from the State of Texas- 
Goahuila, which it was authorized to issue by the Constitu- 
tion of 1824. They came there as invited guests ; — ^not 
invited for their own interests, but for those of Spain and 
Mexico ; to protect a weak and helpless province from the 
ravages of wandering tribes of Indians ; to improve, culti- 
vate, and render productive, wild and almost uninhabited 
wastes ; and to make that valuable, which was before worth- 
less. All this they effected at great costs, and with much 
danger and difficulty, which nothing but American energy 
and perseverance could overcome ; not only unaided by 
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Mexico, but in despite of the impediments caused by her 
interference. 

Instead of a lawless gang of adventurers, as they are 
assumed to be by the Government of Mexico, these invited 
colonists became, in a few years, a constituent portion of the 
membera of the Mexican union, and proved themselves to 
be the descendants of a free and hardy race, by the bravery 
and energy with which they met the subverters of the Con- 
stitution of 1824, and successfully preserved their indepen- 
dence. This done, they gave a still higher proof of their 
descent, by establishing wise and free institutions, and yield- 
ing ready obedience to laws of their own enacting. Under 
the influence of these causes, they have enjoyed peace and 
security ; while their industry and energy, protected by equal 
laws, have widely extended the limits of cultivation and im- 
provements over their beautiful country. It is such a peo- 
ple, living under a free and well-established government, and 
on whose soil " no hostile foot has found rest " for the last 
eight years — who have been recognized and introduced as 
one of its members into the family of nations — that Mexico 
has undertaken to treat as a lawless banditti, and against 
whom, as such, she has proclaimed a war of extermination, 
forgetful of their exalted and generous humanity, when, 
during the former invasion, they spared the forfeited lives of 
him who ordered, and those who butchered, in cold blood, 
the heroic Fannin and his brave associates, regardless of 
j)lighted faith. The Government of Mexico may delude 
itself by its bold fictions ; but it cannot delude the rest of 
the world. It will be judged and held responsible, not by 
what it may choose to regard as facts, and to act upon as 
such, but what are in reality facts, known and acknowledged 
by all, save herself 

Such are the views which the President entertains in ref- 
erence to the renewal of the war, after so long a suspension, 
and under existing circumstances, and the barbarous and 
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bloody manner in which it is proclumed it will be con- 
ducted. He instnicts yon, accordingly, to address, without 
delay, to the proper department of the Mexican Government, 
a commwiicatioD, in which you will state the views enter- 
tained by him in reference to the ronewal of the war while 
the question of annexation is pending, and the manner in 
which it is intended to be conducted ; and to protest against 
both, in strong language, accompanied by declarations that 
the President cannot regard them with indifierence, bat as 
highly ofiensive to the United States. You are also in- 
structed to renew the declaration made to the Mexican 
Secretary by out Cbaig^ d' Affaires, in announcing the concla- 
rion of the treaty, — that the measure was adopted in no 
spirit of hostility to Mexico ; and that, if annexation should 
be consummated, the United States will be prepared to ad- 
just ell questions growing out of it, including that of boun- 
dary, on the most liberal terms. 

I am, ax, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

■ J. C. Oalhodn. 

WnMN 8aunnni, E»q., Jte. 



Orders of Gtneral WoU. 



HsADoiTtnns or m Amct or raa Boitb, 

Mm, June 20lk, IBM. 

I, Adrian Woll, general of brigade, &c., make known : — 

1. The armistice agreed on with the Department ctf 
Texas having expired, and the war being, in consequence, 
recommenced against the inhabitants of that department, 
all commnnication with it ceases. 

2. Every individual, of whatever condition, who may con- 
travene provisions of the preceding article, shall be regarded 
as a traitor, and shall receive the punishment prescribed in 
article 45, title 10, treatise 8, of the articles of war. 
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3. Every individual who may be found at the distance 
of one league from the left bank of the Bio Bravo, will be 
regarded as a favorer arid accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part of the national territory, and as a tndtor to his coun- 
try ; and, after a sunmiary military trial, shall receive the 
said punishment. 

4. Every individual who may be comprehended within the 
provisions of the preceding article, and may be rash enough 
to fly at the sight of any force belonging to the supreme 
government, shall be pursued until taken or put to deatL 

5. In consideration of the situation of the towns of 
Lareda and Santa Bita de Ampudia, as well as of all the 
farm-houses beyond the Bio Bravo, in which remain all the 
interests of the inhabitants of the line committed to my 
charge, I have this day received from the supreme govern- 
ment orders to determine the manner by which those inter- 
ests are to be protected ; but, until the determination of 
the supreme government be received, I warn all those who 
are beyond the limits here ])re8cribed, tolbring them within 
the line, or to abandon them ; as those who disobey this 
order will infallibly suffer the punishment here established. 

Adrian Woll. 



TVantlation of a Decree of the Mexican Government. 
[Beferred to lu the instructions of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Shannon, of 10th September, 1844] 

Depabtment of War and Marine, 

National Palace, Mexico, June l*Jth, 1843. 

I, Antonio Loi)ez de Santa Anna, benemerito of the 
country, general of division, and provisional President of the 
Mexican republic, hereby make known to the people, that — 

Considering the criminal and detestable abuse which has 
been, and is now, committed by many foreigners, belonging, 
for the most part, to nations in peace and friendship with 
Mexico, in usurping its territory, invading it with arms, in 
fighting the troops of the republic, in robbing property, and 
committing other acts of violence worthy of hordes of ban- 
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ditti and pirates out of the pale of the laws of nations ; 
and that the time has at length come to put an end to these 
evils and villanies, by exercising the rights and employing 
the forces used by nations in such cases, inasmuch as the 
same persons, whom the Government has pardoned through 
its generosity and clemency, have returned to try their for- 
tune by committing new aggressions for the advancement of 
their nefarious ends : — I have resolved, for the good of the 
nation, in order to preserve it from the attacks of such ad- 
venturers, and to prove the firmness with which I uphold 
the rights of the republic, to cause the following articles to 
be observed, which I have decreed in virtue of the 7th arti- 
cle of the Bases of Tacubaya, sanctioned by the nation : 

Article 1. In future, no quarter shall be granted to any 
foreigner who invades the territory of the republic on his 
own account, whether he be accompanied in his enterprise 
by a few or by many adventurers ; and even if he do so 
ostensibly with the pretext of protecting civil discords, in 
which a political object is set forth ; and all such persons, 
taken with arms in their hands, shall be immediately put to 
death. This punishment shall be inflicted on all foreigners, 
from whatsoever country ; because, as Mexico is at peace 
with all nations, every one who makes war on her does it 
purely on his own individual responsibility, and places him- 
self out of the protection of existing treaties. 

Art. 2. The generals-in-chief of the divisions of the 
army, the commandants-general of the coast and frontier 
departments, and any other military authority whatsoever, 
who may take a foreigner in the act of invading our territory, 
or promoting civil war with arms in hand, shall be responsi- 
ble for the most exact fulfilment of this decree ; and the 
penalty for noncompliance with it shall be loss of employ- 
ment on the part of the person responsible. 

Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 

Jose Mabu Tornkl, Secretary of War and Marine. 
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Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Dondaon. 

Depabtxknt op State, Wabhington, Sept, 1*1 th, 1844 

Sir : — Annexed hereto is a copy of a despatch recently 
forwarded to the late Charg6 d' Affaires of the United States 
to Texas^ which, should you accept the appointment con- 
ferred on you hy the President, will be regarded as if directed 
to yourself. The package containing the original, and other 
papers, was delivered to Lieut. George Stevens, who, as a 
special messenger, was instructed to deliver it into the hands 
of the Charge, Gen. Howard. It is not improbable that, 
owing to the untimely death of G^n. Howard, and the ab- 
sence of any representative of the United States at the seat 
of the Government of Texas, Lieut. Stevens may return it 
to this department. To obviate the inconvenience which 
might arise from such a state of things, I forward herewith 
a copy of the despatch and accompanying papers. 

Since the date of the despatch to Mr. Howard, informa- 
tion has been received at this department, through Major 
Butler, agent for the Cherokee Indians, that Mexican emis- 
saries, or agents of the Mexican Government, are employed 
in instigating the Indian tribes on our south-western frontier 
to acts of hostility against our citizens, and those of Texas, 
residing in their respective neighborhoods. This, if true, is 
in direct violation of the treaty of amity between the two 
countries, of the 5th of April, 1831 ; a printed copy of 
which I herewith forward to you, calling your attention, at 
the same time, to its 33d article. 

There seems to be but little doubt as to the correctness 
of the information communicated by Major Butler ; and the 
President instructs and authorizes you, in case the Gt)vem- 
ment of Texas should apply to you to fulfil the treaty obli- 
gations of the United States, to maintain peace and har- 
mony among the several Indian nations who inhabit the 
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lands adjacent to the lines sod rivers which form the bonn- 
daries of the two coantries, and to restrain, by force, all 
hostilities and incursions on the part of the ladiaa nations 
living within our bouudarieB ; and if you should, upoii exam- 
ination, consider the grounds sufficient to warrant such appli- 
cation, to make requisition on either or all of the comniand- 
ants of the forces at Forts Jesup, Towson, and Washita, for 
such portions of their respective commands as may be deemed 
necessary for the purpose, to be marched and stationed at 
such points as yon may, on consultation with the Texan aa- 
tborities, deem best adapted to seciu* the object — either 
within the limits of the United States, or, if requested by 
the Government of Texas, within its limits ; it being nndei^ 
stood that the objects are limited to the fulfilment of onr 
treaty stipulations. 

I herewith inclose copies of the orders which have been 
issued by the proper department to the several officers in 
command at the respective posts, to comply with your reqoi- 
siticra. You will take care, in making the requisitions, to 
leave a sufficient force at the respective stations to protect 
them and the public property t^inst the dangers to which, 
in your judgment, they may be exposed. 

I am, sir, with high respect, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoon. 

To A. J. DoNiuoH, Etq., Ao. 

Mr. Ccdhoun to Mr. Howard. 

DiFARTHiNT Of Stati, WusimTOii, Sept. VUh, ISU. 

Sir : — Tour despatch (No. 1) transmitted through Gene- 
ral Taylor, inclosing a copy of your correspondence with 
the Secretary of State of the Bepublic of Texas, has been 
laid before the President, who has given to it that dehberate 
consideration which its importance claims. 

He approves of the construction which you placed on the 
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letter of Mr. Nelson, acting Secretary of State ad interim^ 
to Mr. Murphy ; and on mine to Mr. Van Zandt, in relation 
to the assurances to which the Texan Secretary of State re- 
fers in his letter to which yoiurs is a reply. But he instmcts 
you to assure the Government of Texas that he feels the ftiD 
force of the obligation of this Government to protect Texas, 
pending the question of annexation, against the attacks 
which Mexico may make on her, in consequence of her ac- 
ceptance of the proposition of this Government to open 
negotiations on the subject of annexing Texas to the United 
States. As far as it relates to the Executive Department, he 
is prepared to use all its powers for that purpose. But the 
Government of Texas is fully aware that they are circum- 
scribed by the Constitution within narrow limits, which it 
would not be possible for the President to transcend. All 
that he can do is, to make suitable representations to the 
Mexican Government against the renewal of the war pending 
the question of annexation, and the savage manner in which 
it is proposed to conduct it, accompanied by appropriate 
protests and indications of the feelings with which he re- 
gards both ; and to recommend to Congress to adopt mea- 
sures to repel any attack which may be made. 

In execution of the first, a communication (a copy of 
which is inclosed) has been addressed to ou^ minister in 
Mexico, and forwarded to him by a special messenger, 
which, it is to be hoped, will not be without effect in arrest- 
ing her hostile movements. You will give a copy of it to 
the Texan Government, and you will assure it that, when 
Congress meets, the President will recommend the adoption 
of measures to protect Texas effectually against the attacks 
of Mexico pending the question of annexation. He hopes 
these measures will prove satisfactory to the Government of 
Texas, and that no serious invasion will be attempted, at 
least, before the meeting of Congress. 

I enclose a copy of a despatch to our minister at Paris, 
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which you may show to Presidsnt Houston and the Secretary 
of State. It will doubtlesB be satis&ctoTy to them to ham 
that France b not disposed, in any event, to take a hoBtile 
attitude in reference to annexation. A despatch, of a sub- 
sequent date to the one to which the incloeed is ao answer, 
gives a conversation between Mr. Guizot and our minister, 
equally satisfacteiy as that with the King. He stated, in 
reply to a question on the part of onr minister, that France 
had not agreed to unite with England in a protest against 
annexation. 

I am happy to add, in conclasion, that the indications 
of public sentiment are highly favorable to the cause of an- 
nexation, and that we may now look forward with much con- 
fidence to the consummation of that great measore at no 
distant period. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. 0. Oalhodh. 
To tiuaatui A. Hoitabii, Esq., Ac, Ac., A& 

Mr. Ocdhoun to Mr. King. 
DiFABTucn or Stati, yitgaamow, Atiffutl lith, 1844. 

Sis ". — I have laid your despatch Ko. 1 before the Presi- 
dent, who instructs mu to make known to you that he has 
read it with much pleasure, especially the portion which re- 
lates to your cordial reception by the King, and his assurance 
of friendly feelings towards the United States. The Presi- 
dent in particular highly appreciates the declaration of the 
King, that in no event would any steps he taken by his GfOv~ 
emment in the slightest d^ree hostile, tn- which would ^ve 
to the United States just cause of complunt. It was the 
more gratifying from the fact that our previous information 
was calculated to make the impression that the Government 
of France was prepared to unite with Great Britain in a 
joint protest against the annexation of Texas, and a joint 
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effort to induce her Gbvemment to withdraw the propod- 
tion to annex, on condition that Mexico should be made to 
acknowledge her independence. He is happy to infer from 
your despatch that the information, as far as it relates to 
France, is, in all probability, without foundation. Tou did 
not go further than you ought in assuring the King that the 
object of annexation would be pursued with unabated vigor, 
and in giving your opinion that a decided majority of the 
American people were in its favor, and that it would cer- 
tainly be annexed at no distant day. I feel confident that 
your anticipations will be fully realized at no distant period. 
Every day will tend to weaken that combination of political 
causes which led to the opposition of the measure, and to 
strengthen the conviction that it was not only expedient, but 
just and necessary. You were right in making the dis- 
tinction between the interests of France and England in 
reference to Texas — or rather, I would say, the apparent in- 
terests of the two countries. France cannot possibly have 
any other than commercial interest in desiring to see her 
preserve her separate independence ; while it is certain that 
England looks beyond, to political interests, to which she 
apparently attaches much importance. But, in our opinion, 
the interest of both against the measm^e is more apparent 
than real ; and that neither France, England, nor even 
Mexico herself, has any in opposition to it, when the subject 
is fairly viewed and considered in its whole extent and in all 
its bearings. Thus viewed and considered, and assuming that 
peace, the extension of commerce, and security, are objects 
of primary policy with them, it may, as it seems to me, be 
readily shown that the policy on the part of those powers 
which would acquiesce in a measure so strongly desired by 
both the United States and Texas, for their mutual welfare 
and safety, as the annexation of the latter to the former, 
would be far more promotive of these great objects than that 
which would attempt to resist it. 
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It 18 impoesibletocaBt a look at the map of the United States 
and Texas, and to note the long, artificial, and inconvenient 
line which divides them, and then to take into congideration 
the extraordinary increase of population and growth of the 
former, and the source from which the latter must derive its 
inhabitants, institutions, and lavs, without coming to the 
conclusion that it is their destiny to be united, and, of 
course, that annexation is merely a question of time and 
mode. Thus regarded, the question to be decided would 
seem to be, whether it would not be better to permit it to 
be done now, with the mutual consent of both parties, aiMl 
the acquiescence of these powers, than to attempt to redst 
and defeat it. If the former course be adopted, the certain 
fruits would be the preservation of peace, great extension of 
commerce, by the rapid settlement and improvement of 
Texas, and increased security, espA^iolly to Mexico. The 
last, in reference to Mexico, may be doubted ; but I hold it 
not less clear than the other two. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that this Govern- 
ment has any hostile feelings towards Mexico, or any dispo- 
sition to a^randize itself at her expense. The fact is the 
very reverse. 

It wishes her well, and desires to see her settled down in 
peace and security ; and is prepared, in the event of the 
luinesation of Texas, if not forced into conflict with her, to 
propose to settle with her the question of boundary, and all 
others growing out of the annexation, on the most liberal 
terms. Nature herself has clearly marked the boundary 
between her and Texas by natural limits too strong to be 
mistaken. There are few countries whose limits are so dis- 
tinctly marked ; and it would be our desire, if Texas should 
be united to us, to see them firmly established, as the most 
certain means of establishing permanent peace between the 
two countries, and strengthening and cementing their friend- 
ship. Such would be the certain consequence of permitting 
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the annexation to take place now, with the acquiescence of 
Mexico ; but very different would be the case if it should 
be attempted to resist and defeat it, whether th6 attempt 
should be successful for the present or not. Any attempt of 
the kind would, not improbably, lead to a conflict between 
us and Mexico, and involve consequences, in reference to her 
and the general peace, long to be deplored on all sides, and 
difficult to be repaired. But should that not be the case, 
and the interference of another power defeat the annexation 
for the present, without the interruption of peace, it would 
but postpone the conflict, and render it more fierce and 
bloody whenever it might occur. Its defeat would be attri- 
buted to enmity and ambition on the part of that power by 
whose interference it was occasioned, and excite deep jea- 
lousy and resentment on the part of our people, who would 
be ready to seize the first favonible opportunity to effect by 
force, what was prevented from being done peaceably by 
mutual consent. It is not difficult to see how greatly such 
a conffict, come when it might, would endanger the general 
peace, and how much Mexico might be the loser by it. 

In the mean time, the condition of Texas would be 
rendered uncertain, her settlement and prosperity in conse- 
quence retarded, and her commerce crippled, while the 
general peace w^ould be rendered much more insecure. It 
could not but greatly affect us. If the annexation of Texas • 
should be permitted to take place peaceably now (as it 
would, without the interference of other powers), the energies 
of our people would, for a long time to come, be directed 
to the peaceable pursuits of redeeming, and bringing within 
the pale of cultivation, improvements, and civilization, that 
large portion of the continent lying between Mexico on one 
side, and the British possessions on the other, which is now, 
with little exception, a wilderness with a sparse population, 
consisting, for the most part, of wandering Indian tribes. 

It is our destiny to occupy that vast region ; to intersect 
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it with roftds and canals ; to flU it with cities, towns, ^- 
lagee, and farms ; to extend over it oar religion, customs, 
constitution, and laws ; and to present it as a peaceful and 
splendid addition to the domains of commerce and civiliza- 
tion. It is our policy to increase, hj growing and spreading 
out into unoccupied regions, assimilating all we incorporate : 
in a word, to increase by accretion, and not, through con- 
quest, by the addition of masses held together by the cohesion 
of force. Ko system can be more unauited to the latter 
process, or better adapted to the former, than our admirable 
Federal system. If it should not be resisted in its course, 
it will probably fulfil its destiny without disturbing our 
neighbors, or putting in jeopardy the general peace ; but if 
it be opposed by foreign interference, a new direction will be 
^ven to our enetgy, much less &vorable to harmony with otir 
neighbors, and to the general peace of the world. 

The change would be undesirable to us, and much less in 
accordance with what I have assumed to be primary objects 
of policy on the part of Fmnce, England, and Mexico. 

But, to descend to particulars : it is certain that while 
England, like France, desires the independence of Texas, 
with the view to commercial connections ; it is not less so, 
that one of the leading motives of England for desiring it, 
is the hope that, through her diplomacy and influence, uegto 
slavery may be abolished there, and ultimately, by conse- 
quence, in the United States, aud throughout the whole of 
this continent. That its ultimate abolition throughout the 
entire continent is an object ardently desired by her, we have 
deciuve proof in the declaration of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
delivered to this department, and of which you will find a 
copy among the documents transmitted to Congress with the 
Texan treaty. That she desires its abolition in Texas, and 
has used her influence and diplomacy to eflect it there, the 
same document, with the correspondence of this department 
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that such would be the effect, when the scheme of abolishing 
slavery in her colonial possessions was adopted. On the con- 
trary, she calculated to combine philanthropy with profit and 
power, as is not unusual with fanaticism. Experience has 
convinced her of the &llacy of her calculations. She has 
failed in all her objects. The labor of her negroes has 
proved far less productive, without affording the consolation 
of having improved their condition. 

The experiment has turned out to be a costly one. She 
expended nearly one hundred millions of dollars in indemni- 
fying the owners of the emancipated slaves. It is estimated 
that the increased price paid since, by the people of Great 
Britain, for sugar and other tropical productions, in conse- 
quence of the measure, is equal to half that sum ; and that 
twice that amount has been expended in the suppression of 
the slave trade ; making, together, two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars as the cost of the experiment. Instead of 
realizing her hope, the result has been a sad disappointment. 
Her tropical products have fallen off to a vast amount. In- 
stead of supplying her own wants and those of nearly all 
Europe with them, as formerly, she has now, in some of the 
most important articles, scarcely enough to supply her own. 
What is worse, her own colonies are actually consuming 
sugar produced by slave labor, brought direct to England, or 
refined in bond, and exported and sold in her colonies as 
cheap or cheaper than they can be produced there ; while 
the slave trade, instead of diminishing, has been, in fact, car- 
ried on to a greater extent than ever. So disastrous has been 
the result, that her fixed capital vested in tropical posses- 
sions, estimated at the value of nearly five hundred millions 
of dollars, is said to stand on the brink of ruin. 

But this is not the worst. While this costly gcheme has 
had such ruinous effects on the tropical productions of Great 
Britain, it has given a powerful stimulus, followed by a cor- 
responding increase of products, to those countries which 
Vol- v.— 25 
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have had the good sense to shun her example. There has 
heen vested, it is estimated hy them, in the production of 
tropical products, since 1808, in fixed capital, nearly 
$4,000,000,000, wholly dependent on slave labor. In the 
same period, the value of their products has been estimated 
to have risen from about $72,000,000 annually, to nearly 
$220,000,000 ; while the whole of the fixed capital of Great 
Britain, vested in cultivating tropical products, both in 
the East and West Indies, is estimated at only about 
$830,000,000, and the value of the products annually at 
about 50,000,000. To present a still more striking view of 
three articles of tropical products (sugar, cofiee, and cotton), 
the British possessions, including the West and East Indies, 
and Mauritius, produced, in 1842, of sugar only 3,993,771 
cwt. ; while Cuba, Brazil, and the United States, exclu- 
ding other countries having tropical possessions, produced 
9,600,000 cwt. ; of coflFee, the British possessions produced 
only 27,393,003, while Cuba and Brazil produced 201,590,125 
pounds ; and of cotton, the British possessions, including 
shipments to China, only 137,443,446 pounds, while the 
United States alone produced 790,479,275 pounds. 

The above facts and estimates have all been drawn from 
a British periodical of high standing and authority,* and 
are believed to be entitled to credit. 

This vast increase of the capital and production on the 
part of those nations who have continued their former policy 
towards the negro race, compared with that of Great Britain, 
indicates a corresponding relative increase of the means of 
commerce, navigation, manufactures, wealth, and power. It 
is no longer a question of doubt, that the great source of 
the wealth, prosperity, and power of the more civilized na- 
tions of the temperate zone (especially Europe, where the 
arts have made the greatest advance), depends, in a great de- 

'*' Blaokwood^s Magazine for June, 1844. 
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gree, on the exchange of their products with those of the 
tropical regions. So great has been the advance made in the 
arts, both chemical and mechanical, within the few last gen- 
erations, that all the old civilized nations can, with but a 
small part of their labor and capital, supply their respective 
wants: which tends to limit within narrow bounds the 
amount of the commerce between them, and forces them 
all to seek for markets in the tropical regions, and the more 
newly settled portions of the globe. Those who can best 
succeed in commanding those markets, have the best prospect 
of outstripping the others in the career of commerce, naviga- 
tion, manufactures, wealth, and power. 

This is seen and felt by British statesmen, and has opened 
their eyes to the errors which they have committed. The 
question now with them is, how shall it be counteracted ? 
What has been done cannot be undone. The question is, by 
what means can Great Britain regain and keep a superiority 
in tropical cultivation, commerce, and influence ? Or, shall 
that be abandoned, and other nations be suffered to acquire 
the supremacy, even to the extent of suppljdng British mar- 
kets, to the destruction of the capital already vested in their 
productions ? These are the questions which now profoundly 
occupy the attention of her statesmen, and have the greatest 
influence over her councils. 

In order to regain her superiority, she not only seeks to 
revive and increase her own capacity to produce tropical pro- 
ductions, but to diminish and destroy the capacity of those 
who have so far outstripped her in consequence of her error. 
In pursuit of the former, she has cast her eyes to her East 
India possessions — to central and eastern Africa — with the 
view of establishing colonies there, and even to restore, sub- 
stantially, the slave trade itself, under the specious name of 
transporting free laborers from Africa to her West India pos- 
sessions, in order, if possible, to compete successfully with 
those who have refused to follow her suicidal policy. But 
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and bloodshed, and that order And peace Bhould have been 
since preserved. Very different would be the reEolt of aboli- 
tion, shoold it be effected by her influeDce and exertions in 
tbe posseBBionB of other countries on this co&tinent — and es- 
pecially in tbe United States, Cuba, and Brazil, the great 
cultivators of the principal tropical products of America. To 
form a correct conception of what would be the result with 
them, we must took, not to Jamaica, but to St. Domingo for 
example. The change would be followed by unfoT^viug 
hate between the two races, and end in a bloody and deadly 
stni^le between them for the superiority. One or the other 
would have to be subjugated, extirpated, or expelled ; aud 
desolation would overspread their territories, as in St. Do- 
mingo, from which it would take centuries to recover. The 
end would be, that the superiority in cultivating the great 
tropical staples would be transferred from them to tbe British 
tropical possessions. 

They are of vast extent, and those beyond the Cape of 
flood Hope possessed of an imlimited amount of labor, stand- 
ing ready, by the aid of British capital, to supply the deficit 
which would be occasioned by destroying the tropical produc- 
tions of the United States, Cuba, Brazil, and other countries 
cultivated by slave labor on this continent, so soon as the in- 
creased price, in consequence, would yield a profit It is the 
succesHful competition of that labor which keeps the prices 
of the great tropical staples so low, as to prevent their culti- 
vaticm with profit in the possessions of Great Britain, by what 
she is pleased to call free labor. If she can destroy its com- 
petition, she would have a monopoly in those productions. 
She haa aU the means of fijmisbing an unlimited supply : 
vast and fertile possessions in both Indies, — boundless com- 
mand of capital and labor, — and ample power to suppress 
disturbances, and preserve order throughout her wide do- 
maina 

It is unquestionable, that she regards the abolition of sla- 
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tical facts, not to be shaken, prove that the freed negro, after 
the experience of sixty years, is in a far worse condition than 
in the other States, where he has been left in his former con- 
dition. No : the effect of what is called abolition, where the 
number is few, is not to raise the inferior race to the condition 
of freemen, but to deprive the negro of the guardian care of 
his owner, subject to all the depression and oppression be- 
longing to his inferior condition. But, on the other hand^ 
where the number is great, and bears a large proportion to the 
whole population, it would be still worse. It would be to 
substitute for the existing relation a deadly strife between 
the two races, to end in the subjection, expulsion, or extir- 
pation of one or the other : and such would be the case over 
the greater part of this continent where negro slavery exists. 
It would not end there ; but would, in all probability, extend, 
by its example, the war of races over all South America, — 
including Mexico, — ^and extending to the Indian as well as 
to the African race, and make the whole one scene of blood 
and devastation. 

Dismissing, then, the stale and unfounded plea of philan- 
thropy, can it be that France and the other great conti- 
nental powers — seeing what must be the result of the policy, 
for the accomplishment of which England is constantly ex- 
erting herself, and that the defeat of the annexation of Texas 
is so important towards its consummation — are prepared to 
back or countenance her in her efforts to effect either ? What 
possible motives can they have to favor her cherished policy? 
Is it not better for them that they should be supplied with 
tropical products in exchange for their labor, from the United 
States^ Brazil, Cuba, and this continent generally, than to be 
dependent on one great monopolizuig power for their supply? 
Is it not better that they should receive them at the low 
prices which competition, cheaper means of production, and 
nearness of market, would furnish them by the former, than 
to give the high prices which monopoly, dear labor, and great 
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distance from market would impose ? Is it not better that 
their labor should be exchanged with a new continent, rap- 
idly increasing in population and the capacity for consuming, 
and which would iuruish, in the course of a few generations, 
a market nearer to them, and of almost unlimited extent, 
for the products of their industry and arts, than with old and 
distant regions, whose population has long since reached its 
growth? 

The above contains those enlarged views of policy which, 
it seems to me, an enlightened European statesman ought to 
take, in making up his opinion on the subject of the annex- 
ation of Texas, and the grounds, as it may be inferred, on 
which England vainly opposes it. They certainly involve 
considerations of the deepest importance, and demanding the 
greatest attention. Viewed in connection with them, the 
question of annexation becomes one of the first magnitude, 
not only to Texas and the United States, but to this conti- 
nent and Europe. They are presented, that you may use 
them on all suitable occasions, where you think they may be 
with efiect ; in your correspondence, where it can be done with 
propriety, or otherwise. The President relies with confidence 
on your sagacity, prudence, and zeal. Your mission is one 
of the first magnitude at all times, but especially now ; and 
he feels assured nothing will be left undone on your part to 
do justice to the country and the Government in reference to 
this great measure. 

I have said nothing as to our right of treating with Texas, 
without consulting Mexico. You so fully understand the 
grounds on which we rest our right, and are so familiar with 
all the facts necessary to maintain them, that it was not 
thought necessary to add any thing in reference to it. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

William R. Kino, Esq., &Q, 
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Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Dondson, 

Dkpabtmxkt of Stats, WAsmnGnov, March Zd, 1845. 

Sir: — I herewith transmit to you a copy of the Joint Res- 
olution adopted by Congress for the annexation of Texa« to 
the United States. 

Ton will perceive that it consists of two distinct parts : 
the one^ embraced in the first and second sections, being the 
original resolution as it passed the House of Representatives ; 
the other, included in the third and last, being the amend- 
ment made by the Senate, and subsequently adopted by the 
House. The former contains certain specific propositions for 
the admission of Texas into our Union ; the latter gives a 
discretionary power to the President, if he should deem it 
advisable, to enter into negotiations with the republic, as pre- 
scribed in the section itself, instead of submitting to its ac- 
ceptance or rejection the proposals contained in the former. 

The President has deliberately considered the subject, and 
is of opinion that it would not be advisable to enter into the 
negotiations authorized by the amendment of the Senate ; 
and you are, accordingly, instructed to present to the Gov- 
ernment of Texas, as the basis of its admission, the proposals 
contained in the resolution, as it came from the House of 
Representatives. 

It is not deemed necessary to state at large the grounds 
on which his decision rests. It will be sufficient to state, 
briefly, that the provisions of the resolution, as it came from 
the House, are more simple in their character, — may be more 
readily, and with less difficulty and expense, carried into 
effect ; and that the great object contemplated by them is 
much less exposed to the hazard of ultimate defeat. 

That they are more simple in their character, a very few 
remarks will suffice to show. According to the resolution, as 
it came from the House, nothing more is necessary than that 
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the Congress of Texas should be called together, — ^its consent 
given to the provisions contained in it, — and the adoption of 
a constitution by the people in convention, to be submitted 
to the Congress of the United States for its approval, 
in the same manner as when one of our own territories is ad- 
mitted as a State. On the contmry, according to the pro- 
visions of the Senate's amendment, the Congress of Texas 
must in like manner be convened ; it must then go through 
the slow and troublesome process of carving a State out of a 
part of its territory ; afterwards it must appoint agents or 
commissioners to meet similar agents or commissioners to be 
appointed on our part, to discuss and agree on the terms and 
conditions on which the State shall be admitted, and on the 
cession of the remaining territory to the United States ; and 
after all this, and not before, the people of the said State 
must call a convention, frame a constitution, and then present 
it to the Congress of the United States for its approval, but 
which cannot be acted on, until the terms agreed upon by 
the negotiators, and which constitutes the conditions on 
which the State is to be admitted, shall have been ratified. 

That they may be more readily, and with less difficulty 
and expense, carried into effect, is plain from the fact that 
the details are fewer and less complex. It is obvious that 
the nunierous and complicated provisions contained in the 
amendment of the Senate, must involve much time and dif- 
ficulty in their execution ; while, as to the expense, the ap- 
propriation of $100,000 provided for by it, is a clear addi- 
tional cost over and above that attendant on the execution 
of the resolution of the House. 

But the decisive objection to the amendment of the 
Senate is, that it would endanger the ultimate success of 
the measure. It proposes to fix, by negotiation between the 
Governments of the United States and Texas, the terms and 
conditions on which the State shall be admitted into our 
Union, and the cession of the remaining territory to the 
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United States. Now by whatever name the agents con* 
ducting the negotiation may be known, — whether they be 
called commissioners, ministers, or by any other title, — ^the 
compact agreed on by them, in behalf of their respective 
governments, would be a treaty, whether so called or desig- 
nated by some other name. The very meaning of a treaty is, 
a compact between independent States, founded on negotia- 
tion. And if a treaty (as it clearly would be), it must be 
submitted to the Senate for its approval, and run the hazard 
of receiving the votes of two thirds of the members present ; 
which could hardly be expected, if we are to judge from re- 
cent experience. This, of itself, is considered by the Presi- 
dent as a conclusive reason for proposing the resolution of 
the House, instead of the amendment of the Senate, as the 
basis of annexation.^ 

* As the reader may desire to compare the original resolations of 
the House with the Senate's amendments — to save the tronble of refer- 
ring to Congressional docnments — ^the Joint Resolution is given below: 

JOINT BESOLUTION FOB AJSnUJOUSfQ TEXAS TO THS UNTTED STATES. 

1. Rewhed^ by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled^ — ^That Oongress doth oonsent 
that the territory properly included within, and rightftilly belonging to, 
the Republic of Texas, may be erected into a new State, to be called 
the State of Texas, with a republican form of government, to be adopted 
by the people of the said republic, by deputies in convention assembled, 
with the consent of the existing government, in order that the same 
may be admitted as one of the States of thia Union. 

2. And he it further resolved, — That the foregoing consent of Oon- 
gress is given upon the following conditions, and with the following 
guarantees, to wit : — first, Said State to be formed, subject to the ad- 
justment by this (Government of all questions of boundary that may 
arise with other Gtovemments ; and the Constitution thereof, with the 
proper evidence of its adoption by the people of said Republic of Texaa^ 
shall be transmitted to the President of the United States, to be laid 
before Congress for its final action, on or before the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. Second, Said State, when 
admitted into the Union, after coding to the United States all publio 
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But it may be olgected that the resolntioii of the Home 
prescribes no means of rendering its provisions acoeptaUe 
to the Government and people of Texas, in case they should 
prove unsatirfactory. The objection, however, is more appa- 
rent than real ; for although none are expressly provided, it 
eannot be doubted that the Oongress of Texas may propose 



edifices, fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and aU other property and meaofl 
pertaining to the public defence, belonging to said Republic of Texas, 
shall retain all the public funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind, 
which may belong to, or be due and owing said republic ; and shall 
also netain all the vacant and unappropriated lands lying within its 
limits, to be applied to the payment of the debts and liabilities of sud 
RepuUic of Texas, and the residue of said lands, after discharg^ing said 
debts and liabilities, to be disposed of as said State may direct ; but in 
no event are said debts and liabilities to become a charge upon the 
Government of the United States. Third, New States of convenient size^ 
not exceeding four in number, in addition to said State of Texas, and 
having sufScient population, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, 
be formed out of the territory thereof, which shall be entitled to ad- 
mission, under the provisions of the Federal Constitution. And such 
States as may be formed out of that portion of said territory lying south 
of thirty-six degrees, thirty minutes north latitude, conamonly known 
as the Missouri Compromise line, shall be admitted into the Union, with 
or without slavery, as the people of each State, asking admission, may 
desire. And in such States as shall be formed out of said territory, 
north of said Missouri Compromise line, slavery, or involuntary servi- 
tude (except for crime) shall be prohibited. 

8. And he it further resolved^ — That if the President of the United 
States shaU, in his judgment and discretion, deem it most advisable, 
instead of proceeding to submit the foregoing resolution to the Kepvblic 
of Texas, ns an overture on the part of the United States for admission, 
to negotiate with that republic — then. Be it resolved^ — That a State, to 
be formed out of the present Republic of Texas, with suitable extent and 
boundaries, and with two representatives in Congress, until the next 
apportionment of representation, shall be admitted into the Union, by 
wirtue of this act, on an equal footing with the existing States, as soon 
as the terms and conditions of such admission, and the cession of the 
remaining Texan territory to the United States, shall be agreed upon by 
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whatever amendments it may think essential^ and transmit 
them to the Government of the United States, for its con- 
sideration and agreement ; and, if adopted, to be bmding on 
both parties, — a far more satisfactory mode^ in all probabili- 
ty, of obtaining the mutual consent of both, than that of ne- 
gotiating through commissioners or other agents ; while it is 
exempt from the decisive objections to which this is liable. 



the Gtovemments of Texas and the United States ; and that the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars 4>e, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
to defray the expenses of missions and negotiations, to agree upon the 
terms of said admission and cession, either by treaty to be submitted to 
the Senate, or by articles to be submitted to tlie two Houses of Cbngreas, 
as the President may direct." 

The first and second of the above series constitute the resolution of 
Hie House of Representatives ; the third, the amendment of the Senate* 
The history of this amendment, when fully and fairly written out, will 
Ihmish a curious chapter in our annals. This is not a proper place 
for it. As to its motive and aim, it will suffice, for the present, to copy 
the following passages from the speech of Mr. Oalhoun, in reply to Mr. 
Benton, delivered in the Senate, February 24, 1847, in vindication of 
the course he adopted after the passage of the Joint Resolution. These 
extracts but sketch the outlines of a chapter, which will probably be 
filled up by the future historian. 

^* But the senator (Mr. Benton) objects that I so conducted the que^ 
tion of annexation, as necessarily to lead to the war (with Mexico). On 
what does he rest this charge ? He rests it on the ground that I selected 
the resolution as it came from the House of Representatives, as the basis 
of annexation, instead of giving the Texan Government the choice be- 
tween the House resolution and the amendment of the Senate originaUy 
mated by the nnatar hinuelf. He complained bitterly that the Senate 
resolution — passed at the very heel of the session, under the expeetatum 
that it would be carried into effect hy the present adminietration^ then 
Just coming into power, and not by Mr. Tyler's administration, then 
about to expire — had not been adopted. 

^* He seemed to think that the then administration had no right to 
act upon it ; and that undertaking to do so, was depriving its successor 
of some of its rights. He accuses me of acting with the greatest prompt- 
ness. The fact is so. The resolution, if I recollect correctly, was 
signed by the late President about the first of March. I saw the im- 
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GoDgress of Texas to subst^^te, in place of amendments, 
separate and distinct propositions, expressive of their views of 
what the provisions of the resolution ought to be, — accompa- 
nied by a strong address settii^lEbrth their reasons at length, 
and expressing their reliance^ the ||ustice of the Grovem- 
ment of the United States for their adoption. If both fail, 
it will then remain for the Congress of Texas to amend the 
resolution as above suggested. 

The President also directs me to instruct you to proceed, 
with as little delay as possible, to the seat of the Government 
of Texas, and to urge speedy and prompt action on th^ sub- 
ject. Time is important, and not a day^ought to be lost. 
The last hope on the part of any foreign power which may 
feel disposed to defeat annexation, will be to act upon the 
Government of Texas ; and it can scarcely be doubted, from 
the deep feelings expressed, on the part of one of the lead- 
ing European powers against the measure, that no effort will 
be spared to induce Texas to reject the proposal contained 
in the resolution. Your presence, intelligence, activity, and 
influence, are confidently relied on to counteract the attempt. 

I have the honor to be with high respect, sir, your 

obedient servant, 

J. 0. Calhoun. 




Mr, Van Zandt to Mr. Upshur. 

LSOATION OF TlXAfl, WASHnfOTOir 

(D. a), Fehmary ^Ut, 1844. 

Sib : — ^The undersigned, Chaig6 d' Affaires of the Republic 
of Texas, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
two communications of Mr. Upshur, Secretary of State of 

apon one or the other ? Why should the one not he as offensive to 
her as the other ? Indeed, I douht much, whether, oven to this day, 
the Government of Mexico knows whether the resolution was passed 
with or without an alteration. Such is the haseless ground on which 
he has charged me with heing the anthor of the war/^ — ^Edftob. 
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tbe Cniteid StaUs, of the 29^ of December lA>t, aod tC lib* 
19th alttmo, sobmittiDg, in Wplr to s letter of bis of the 
10th of Sovemher last, the riewg at present eatertained hf 
the Govenuntrnt of tbe ITa^^ States m idatiop to certwn 
outregee oomphuDed of bj^R Gor»nmvat of Tuxaa, and 
inviling any furtber soggestions which the andenisaed 
might think neceasaiT to docidate tbe salgect. 

Tbe uDdersigned is gntified to be informed tbat tke 
Honorable Secretary of State, hy direction of thv ProsidMit 
of the United States, readily dieclaima any intondoD, on tlie 
part of hia Government, to violate the territoty of Texna ; 
that Captain Cuohe had no inatmctionti which wonld ban 
authorized him to violate any right of TtiSM«, or bvr peoplfl ; 
and that directions have bera given to tbe Secretary of War 
to order a court of inquiry apon that officer ; also, that the 
arms taken from the Texao troops Kill be restored, or com- 
pcDsatiuu made for them ; and that " such further eteps will 
be taken, upon the report of the court of inquiry, as may 
seem to be necessary, in order to render full justice to Texaa 
and her peopla" 
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and 30 minutes. The course of the road from Independence 
to Santa F^ is a few degrees south of west. The distance 
from the former place to the point on the Arkansas Biver 
where the occurrence took place must be four hundred miles^ 
or more ; and, consequently, several degrees west of the lon- 
gitude named in the diary of Captain Cook Again : by an 
examination of the most authentic maps to which the un- 
dersigned has been able to refer, it appears that Walnut 
Creek (a tributary of the Arkansas), mentioned by Captain 
Cooke, is west of the 98th degree of west longitude. From 
this he had continued his march with the traders eight days. 
The undersigned is not informed of the usual distance of a 
day's march under such circumstances, but believes it rea- 
sonable to suppose that they must have reached a point west 
of the 100th degree of west longitude. These facts show, 
conclusively, that the observations made, as stated in the 
diary of Captain Cooke, are wholly erroneous, and unworthy 
of reliance. Secondly : Captain Cooke says that ^^ the line 
was understood by all to strike at least fifteen miles higher 
up than where they then were." This assertion, though 
not directly contradictory of the observations mentioned in 
his diary, at least exhibits a great discrepancy between them. 
But to whom does he allude when he says it was " under- 
stood by all ? " He of course did not mean to include the 
forces of Texas, for their commander protested to the con- 
trary ; but must be understood as intending to convey the 
idea that it was a kind of general understanding or impres- 
sion with his own party. In some instances, general under- 
standings and impressions are entitled to much weight ; but 
in cases of unmarked boundaries, experience has shown that 
they merit but little consideration, and more especially when 
the understanding (I care not how general it may be) is 
confined to one of the interested parties. Previous to run- 
ning the boundary between the two countries from the Sabine 
to the Bed Biver, the general impression existed in the United 
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States that the line would strike the latter river much higher 
up than where it actually did when run. This impression 
was so strong, that the State of Arkansas attempted, and 
for some time exercised, jurisdiction as high up as Jones- 
borough. By the authority of the United States, a portion 
of the same territory was surveyed and sold as United States 
land, and the proceeds applied to their use. When Texas 
proposed to open her land office in the county of Red River, 
the seat of justice of which is forty-five miles west of the 
ascertained boundary line, Mr. Forsyth, then Secretcuy of 
State, by direction of the President, threatened the Texan 
authorities with military force if they did not desist. The 
undersigned does not state these facts with a design to im- 
pute to the Government of the United States an undue desire 
for the extension of its jurisdiction, but only for the purpose 
of showing how little importance is due to the argument or 
assertion of Captain Cooke, that it was so " understood by alL" 
On the other hand, Major Snively states that he took up his 
line of march from Georgetown, and proceeded one hundred 
and fifty miles west, to where he crossed Red River. George- 
town is reputed to be about two hundred miles west of the 
point where the boundary line heretofore run from the Sabine 
to the Red River strikes the latter ; which, by reference to 
the report of the commissioners, is shown to be west of the 
94th degree of west longitude. The coiu-se of Major Snively's 
march from where he crossed Red River was north, 20 degrees 
west ; and the distance to the Arkansas about two hundred 
and seventy-five miles. From these calculations, there is 
every reason to believe that the point at which the Texan 
forces reached the Arkansas, and at which they were en- 
camped, was within the territory of Texas. 

Captain Cooke next alleges that the Texan forces were 
engaged in the attempt to interrupt the lawful trade between 
the United States and Mexico, and that he had the right to 
disarm, so as to take fi*om them the power of molesting the 
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Citizens of the United States and of Mexico engaged in that 
trade. Now, how are the facts of the case ? The Texan 
force was strictly of a partisan character, and directed against 
such Mexican traders as might be found within the limits of 
Texas. Such were the objects set forth in the order of the 
War Department of Texas, directed to Major Snively, a 
copy of which was given to Captain Cooke at his request. 
The same objects were avowed by Major Snively to Captain 
Cooke, and there is nothing shown which manifests a different 
purpose. Captain Cooke, it is tnie, does say that, when at 
Walnut Creek, he received intelligence that Major Snively 
had avowed that he would attack the caravan whenever he 
Jound it unprotected ; that he had made threats against the 
American portion ; and that three of the Texan spies had 
been reconnoitring in the territory of the United States. 
From whom this intelligence was derived, is not stated. 
The presumption is, that the name of the author could give 
it no additional force, and that it was got up like the many 
false rumors that are frequently circulated upon the borders. 

But admit that Captain Cooke did believe the intelligence 
when he received it, in his interview with Major Snively he 
must have discovered its falsity ; for Major Snively states 
that he did not march to the river until the 29th of June, 
seven days after Captain Cooke had heard that his spies had 
previously been in the territory of the United States. This, 
with the assurances of Major Snively personaUy given, and 
the exhibition of his orders before alluded to, must have 
proven to him that there were no good grounds to apprehend 
an attack upon the caravan, while it was protected by his 
superior nimibers and arms, or so long as it was confessedly 
within the territory of the United States (which it then 
was, being on the north side of the river). 

But to return to the objects of the forces of Texas. 
Were they not lawful and proper ? As one of the attri- 
butes of sovereignty, Texas had the undoubted right to re- 
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gulate her internal commerce and trade, and to take the 
necessary steps to goard and protect herself agamst the vio- 
lation of those regtdations. For her own security and pre- 
servation against her enemies, she had the right, in all cases, 
to seize upon their persons and property, wherever found, 
without the limits of a neutral's territory, and especially 
within her own. The goods of the Mexican and American 
portions of the caravan were designed to be smuggled through 
the territory of Texas, in evasion and violation of her revenue 
laws, and intended for the use of her enemies j and, conse- 
quently, would have been liable to seizure had they entered 
her territory ; and such act of seizure would have furnished no 
good ground of complaint on the part of the United Statea 
The undersigned knows of no rule, or principle of right, which 
would authorize the United States to attempt the protection 
of her o^vn citizens who might be found within the limits of 
Texas engaged in such illicit traffic ; much less the Mexican 
enemies of Texas, who, in their manner of warfare, have never 
hesitated to violate the several rights of humanity and the 
usages of civilized nations. 

From the foregoing, these conclusions may be deduced : 
that the objects of Major Snively's expedition were lawful 
and proper ; that though the boundary line had not been 
run, he had ever}'^ reason to believe he was within the terri- 
tory of Texas. The worst that could be said of it was, that 
the jurisdiction might be doubtful — ^in either case, he had 
the right to be there ; that he was there, evidently not for 
the purpose of attacking the caravan within the known limits 
of the United States, but to await its progress to the south 
side of the river, within the limits of Texas ; and that Cap- 
tain Cooke had no good reasons to apprehend danger to the 
caravan at the time, nor was his course necessary to its protec- 
tion, in any portion of the United States, to the line of 
which he was to furnish the escort ; and^ consequently, that 
he was wholly unjustifiable in disarming the forces of Texa& 
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Captain Cooke next asserts that '^ he used no harshness, 
nor more force than was necessary to accomplish the object." 
From this it is inferred that, having falsely considered he had 
the right to disarm, he likewise holds the monstrous doctrine 
that all means are lawful which he may have deemed neces- 
sary to effect his object. Having shown that he had no 
right to molest the Texan force, it appears equally plain, 
from his own admissions, that the manner of doing so was 
both wanton and inexcusable. In proof of this, the atten- 
tion of the Honorable Secretary of State is invited to the 
following facts, drawn from the two statements of Major 
8nively and Captain Cooke. When Captun Cooke's forces 
approached in sight of the Texan camp, a flag of truce was 
hung out at the latter, which was recognized by him, send- 
ing at the same time a trumpeter and flag to the camp of 
Major Snively, and offering him a safe conduct over and back. 
Under this assurance he visited Captain Cooke, where (with- 
out going into all the details) he was detained imtil the 
forces of Captain Cooke had crossed the river, formed the 
line of battle, and, with portfires lighted, demanded of the 
Texan force to lay down their arms ; thus violating the flag 
of truce, and the assurances given by himself ; both of which 
would have been held dishonorable in all ages and by all 
nations, even between enemies — ^much more between friends. 
The imdersigned will not enlarge upon this subject, and the 
subsequent inhuman treatment extended to the Texan force. 
In his former note, he took occasion to characterize the con- 
duct of Captain Cooke in terms of strong reprobation. On 
further examination, he can see no cause to lessen or modify 
their character. He therefore confidently believes, and his 
government expects that, upon the report of the court of in- 
quiry. Captain Cooke will be dismissed from his command, 
with that censure which his conduct so eminently merits. 

In regard to the letter of Brevet Major-general Gaines, 
the undersigned has been unable to discover the grounds of 
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the intcqtrctation given it by the Honorable Secretaty d 
Rhiti', uhun he sa}'B that " it is not of an official character." 
Tlic letter is ilated at " Headquarters, St. Louis, Misaoori," 
di^iR'd " li^tlniund P. Gaines, Major-general United State* 
tunty eijiiiiiiaiitlitig," and directed to " Bngadier-general Z. 
Tflvliii', cuinnianding the 2d department, Fort Smith, Arkan- 
»iis." it tieiits of the military operations of his department, 
iiiid, in tlie ojiiuiou of the undersigned, has all the uecesaary 
rciiuisiti's to give it the force, and attach to it the responm- 
bilitius, of an olKcial act. The Honorable Secretary of State 
fiirtlicr I'oiiiiirkR, that it has not been communicated to any 
dejiiutiiu'iit of this [his] Grovernment by the writer. Theun- 
dt'rsi^ui'd duos not conceive it very material whether it was 
(^niMtiiiiiiicatL'd by the writer or some one else. Previous to the 
reccijit nf the con imnni cation of the Honorable Secretary of 
Shili', the undersigned was infonned, through the coortesf of 
tlie Int.- Si-HTftiiry of War of the United States, that the 
letter alliuk'd to had lireii conimmiiciited to his department, 
and (XTtain orders or instructions had been given to the major- 
of tlie United States array concerning 
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those amicable relations which have so happily existed be-, 
tween the two countries, and which it is the interest^ and 
most be the sincere desire, of both to foster, preserve, and 
perpetuate. 

The Government of the undersigned will receive with 
satisfaction the disclaimer made by the HoDorable Secretary 
of State, for liis Government, of so much of the letter of 
Brevet Major-general Gaines as claimed the right to operate 
to the Rio Grande. 

On the 8th of August last, the undersigned had the 
honor to communicate to the Honorable Secretary of State 
information which he had received of an assault upon a 
revenue oflBcer of Texas, and the rescue of certain goods 
from his lawful possession by citizens of the United States^ 
who, it is alleged, were aided or countenanced by officers of the 
United States army. On the 10th of the same month, the 
undersigned received the note of the Honorable Secretary of 
State, in reply, acknowledging the fact of the assault and 
rescue, and transmitting certain documents in relation 
thereto ; giving, at the same time, an assurance that imme- 
diate measures would be taken to inquire into all the circum- 
stances of the case, and the result of the inquiry made known 
to the undersigned. Since the date of the note last alluded 
to, no communication has been received from the Honorable 
Secretary of State touching this subject. The undersigned 
avails himself of this occasion to again invite his attention 
to it, and to request that it may receive the early considera- 
tion of the President of the United States. At the date of 
the former note of the undei-signed upon this subject, he 
had not then received (and was, consequently, unable to 
transmit) an estimate of the goods, wares, and merchandise 
rescued from the collector. He has since been informed by 
his Government that the supposed amount is $70,000 ; for 
which sum he has been instructed to make a demand of the 
Government of the United States, which he now does, and to 
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reD(?w the request for proper satisfaction for tbc iiiBtilt given 
to the GovemmeDt of Texas in the person of its officer, anil 
the grievous personal injury eustained by him. 

The undersigned seizes with pleasure this occasion to re- 
new to the Honorable Secretary of Htate aBsnniaces of hu 
distinguished cousideratioti. 

Isaac Van Zakiv 

Hon. A. P. UnBCB, Ab. 



Mr. (Mhoim to Mr. Van Zandi. 



1 



DtTAinncKT (w SxAn, WiBuumoM. Avftut Wk, IBM. 
The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, 
has the honor of tranemitting berew-ith to Mr, Tan Zandt, 
Charge d'ASaires of the Republic of Texas, a copy of a note 
from the Secretary of War, covering a copy of an extract 
of the proceedings of the court of inquiry in the case of 
Captain Cooke, relating to the discbai^ of the duty assigned 
hlin for ftit> nrntpftinn of t.lio fmraPAn of Santa Ve t.rmlfirs. 
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der which he acted. It is proper to add, that the court con- 
sisted of three officers of experience and high standing, that 
the case was fully laid before it, and that its opinion appears 
to be ftilly sustained by the evidence. 

There seems to be no doubt that Captain Cooke was sin- 
cerely of the opinion that the Texan force was within the 
territory of the United States ; and that the fiilfihnent of 
tiis order to protect the trade made it his duty, under such 
circumstances, to disarm them. It is readily conceded that 
the commander of the Texan forces, with equal sincerity, 
believed the place he occupied was within the territory of 
Texas. Which was right, or which wrong, can be ascer- 
tained with certainty only by an actual survey and demar- 
cation of the line dividing the two countries, between the 
Bed and Arkansas Rivers. 

With these impresdons, the undersigned is of opinion 
that it is not either necessary or advisable to renew between 
the two Governments the discussion on the question whether 
the Texan force was, or was not, within the limits of 
the United States, or the others heretofore brought into the 
discussion in connection therewith. It could lead only to 
fruitless efforts to establish what, in the present state of in- 
formation, cannot be fixed with any certainty, to be followed 
by irritated feelings between two countries whose interest it 
is to be on the most friendly terms. 

In the hope, therefore, of closing this discussion, and 
putting an end to this exciting subject, the undersigned re- 
news the offer of his predecessor, contained in the commu- 
nication above referred to, " to restore the arms taken from 
the Texan force, or to make compensation for them ; " and 
his assurance, given at the same time, that " his Government 
never meditated, and will not sanction any indignity towards 
the Government of Texas, nor any wrong towards her people, 
and will readily repair any injury of either kind, which may 
be made to appear." 
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The undersigned has also the honor to transmit herewith, 
a copy of a letter from the Secretary of War, covering com- 
munications from the Adjutant-general and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Afiairs, giving additional information in 
reference to the outrage said to have been committed by 
citizens of the United States on the collector of the district 
of Red River in Texas, and which has heretofore been a sub- 
ject of correspondence between the two Governments. 

It would seem, on a review of all the evidence, that the 
outrage was the act of the captain of the " Fort Towson," 
and the individuals who accompanied him ; and that no 
officer of the United States, civil or military, was implicated 
in it, either before, as advisers or aiders, or after, as abettors. 
The guard ordered down by the commandant of the garri- 
son of Fort Towson seems to have been for the protection 
of the public property on board. Should, however, any fact 
hereafter come to light calculated to implicate any one act- 
ing under the authority of the United States, it will be made 
a subject of special investigation. 

The undersigned admits that the outrage was one of an ag- 
gravated character; and also that, according to the law of na- 
tions, it is the duty of a government to prevent its citizens or 
subjects from injuring another government or its citizens or sub- 
jects whenever it can; and when it cannot, that it should com- 
pel the offender to make reparation for the damage or injury 
if possible ; or to inflict on him exemplary punishment, or 
deliver him up to the offended state, to be punished according 
to its laws in such cases ; or make reparation itself for the 
injury. It is to be regretted that there is no law of the 
United States, or treaty stipulation between them and Texas, 
providing for punishing offenders of the kind, or delivering 
them up to the offended party to be punished according to 
its laws. In their absence, this Government has no power to 
deUver up the offenders in this case, or to punish them for 
the offence, — unless, indeed, the laws of the State of Arkan- 
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sas make it penal for its citizens to enter into a combination 
or conspiracy, to commit an unlawful act beyond its jurisdic- 
tion, and within that of another State or country. If they do, 
the perpetrators of the outrage may be indicted and tried in 
the criminal courts of the State ; and orders will accordingly 
be given, if such should be the case, to the district attorney 
of the United States for the State of Arkansas, to institute 
criminal proceedings against them, with a view to their con- 
viction and punishment. 

As to the reparation to be made for the damage sustained 
by the Government of Texas, in consequence of the forcible 
seizing and taking away from its possession the goods intro- 
duced in violation of the revenue law, and for which Mr. Van 
Zandt has made, in its name, a demand for compensation 
equal to their estimated 'value ; — the undersigned is instruct- 
ed by the President to state, that it will require the sanction 
of Congress to make the compensation, as the Constitution of 
the United States provides, expressly, that " no money shall 
be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appropri- 
ations made by law," but that he will recommend the sutgect 
to that department of the Government, for its fistvorable con- 
sideration and action at the next session. 

In order to enable him to present the subject fairly, Mr. 
Van Zandt will, of course, see that it will be necessary for 
his Government to furnish this with all the evidence which 
may be requisite to establish, authentically, the facts of the 
illegal introduction of the goods, their forcible seizure and 
taking away by the citizens of the United States, and the 
amount of damage suffered in consequence ; to be transmit- 
ted by the President to Congress, with his message. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to offer 
Mr. Van Zandt renewed assurances of his very distinguished 
consideration. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

To the Hon. Isaac Van Zandt^ (fee 
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Mr. Van Zandt to Mr. Calhoun. 

Legation of Tkxa8» 
Waseinoton (D. a), Augutt 16<A, 1844. 

The undersigned, Cbargd d' Affaires of the Republic of 
Texas, has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note 
of Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State of the United States, of 
the 14th instant, furnishing the decision of the court-martial 
appointed for the trial of Captain Cooke, and additional in- 
formation concerning the forcible rescue of certain goods from 
the collector of Red River, with the opinions of the President 
of the United States in relation thereto ; also, the documents 
inclosed therewith explanatory of the two cases referred to. 
Copies of the same will immediately be transmitted to the 
Government of Texas for its information. It is not deemed 
necessary, at this time, to add any thing further in relation 
to the trial and acquittal of Captain Cooke. 

The very just and proper views expressed by the Honora- 
ble Secretary of State concerning the outrage upon the col- 
lector of Red River, and the willingness manifested by the 
President of the United States to make compensation for 
the injuries inflicted and damages done, will be very gratify- 
mg to the President of Texas, furnishing, as it does, renewed 
evidence on the part of the Government of the United States 
of a disposition to preserve the most friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries — a disposition which the under- 
signed is happy to assure the Secretary of State is fully 
reciprocated by the Government of Texas. 

The testimony referred to as necessary to be transmitted 
to Congress with the message of the President of the United 
States, will be furnished at the earliest day possible. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew 
to Mr. Calhoun assurances of his very distinguished consid- 
eration. 

Isaac Van Zandt. 

Hod. Johv C. Calhoun, ^ 
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Mr, Van Zandt to Mr. Calhoun. 

LxGATioN OF Tkzas, Washinotom Citt, 8epL 9thf 1844. 

Sir : — I have the honor to infonn you, that since the date 
of my last note, in reply to yours in relation to the arms taken 
from Colonel Snivel/s command, I have received further in- 
structions from my Government respecting the same ; and 
now announce to your excellency the acceptance of the oflFer 
made by you on the part of your Government. As it is not 
probable that the arms could be returned in the order in which 
they were taken, compensation will be received for them. 
Their value, &c., as I understand, having been communicated 
to the Department of War of the United States, I hope you 
will inform me at what time your Government will be in read- 
iness to discharge the demand. 

I avail myself of this occasion to offer to you renewed as- 
surances of my distinguished consideration. 

Isaac Van Zandt, 

Charge d'Affidres of the Bepublic of Texas. 

To the Hon. J. C. Calbouk, Ac 



Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Raymond. 

Dkpabtmknt of Stats, WASHnioioir, Sept. \%th, 1844. 

Sir : — The note addressed to this department by the Hon- 
orable Mr. Van Zandt, late Charg6 d' Affaires of the Bepublic 
of Texas, dated on the 9th inst, has been referred to the Hon- 
orable Secretary of War for his decision ; and I have the 
honor to inform you that it is not considered within the com- 
petency of the Government, without further legislation on 
the part of Congress, to carry out the arrangement proposed 
in reference to the arms taken from Captain Snively's com- 
mand by the orders of Captain Cooke. The proceeds of the 
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sale of the condemned arms have gone, according to law, with 
the general mass of receipts, into the treasury ; and, of 
course, are not subject to be drawn out by warrant, without 
an appropriation for that purpose. Under these circum- 
stances, it is deemed advisable to await the meeting of Con- 
gress, when the subject will be brought specially to its con- 
sideration, and the necessary appropriation asked to complete 
the arrangement proposed. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

To C. H. Raymond, Esq. 



THE OREGON NEGOTIATION. 

[Note. — It may be proper to remark here, by way of note, 
that Mr. Calhoun, in accepting the appointment of Secretary of 
State, tendered to him by the President (Mr. Tyler) in 1844, 
immediately after the death of Mr. Upshur, was influenced almost 
exclusively by considerations connected with the Texan and Oregon 
controversies. The same situation, with a controlling voice in the 
construction of the Cabinet, was, it is believed, offered to him 
some years previously, and declined ; but the critical state of our 
relations with Texas and Great Britain, combined with the unani- 
mous call of the Senate, and (it might be added) the country, 
did not allow him, in the then condition of public affairs, to con- 
sult his own individual wishes. He accepted the position with 
an express understanding that he would retire, as soon as these 
two negotiations should be brought to a close. 

The Texan treaty having been concluded, he entered with 
equal zeal and industi^ on the Oregon negotiation, and the cor- 
respondence had progressed thus far, when, on the inauguration of 
Mr. Polk, he was suddenly and unexpectedly, at least to the 
country, superseded by that individual, though he, at the same 
time, expressed an entire concurrence in views, and an unqualified 
approval of the manner in which the negotiation had been conducted. 
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This act of the President did not take him by surprise. He had 
anticipated it as early as September, 1844, and said to his confiden- 
tial friends (when assurances were given that Mr. Polk had yol- 
untarily declared that, if elected, he (Mr. C.) must remain at 
the head of the department), that, if such were his real wishes or 
purposes, he would not be allowed to carry them into execution ; 
that influences would be brought to bear upon him which he 
could not resist; and that he would be compelled to retire from 
public life (which he much desired), or accept of the mission to 
England, which he supposed would be offered to him. The result 
was precisely as he anticipated. The mission to England was ur- 
gently pressed upon him, but firmly declined. But this is not the 
proper place to give a detailed history of the transaction. The 
facts and circumstances will, however, appear in the Memoirs of 
Mr. Calhoun, now being prepared for the Press. 

It is only necessary here to add that, in the adjustment of the 
Oregon Controversy, some years afterwards, the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries was finally adopted, as designated by Mr. 
Calhoun. — Editob.] 

Mr, Fox to Mr, Webster, 

Washinoton, Ncia. 15M, 1842. 

Sir : — With reference to our recent conversation upon 
the Oregon or north-western boundary, when I conveyed to 
you the desire of Her Majest/s Government that instruc- 
tions should, at an early period, be addressed to the United 
States Minister in London, empowering him to treat with 
such person as may be appointed by Her Majesty, on the 
part of Great Britain, for a final settlement of that ques- 
tion, I have now the honor to inclose to you the extract of 
a despatch addressed to me upon the subject by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, in which the wishes of Her Majesty's Grovem- 
ment are fully and satisfactorily set forth. I feel persuaded 
that the great importance of the matter at issue, and the 
friendly and conciliatory manner of Lord Aberdeen's propo- 
sal, will induce the President of the United States to be- 
stow thereupon his early and serious attention. 
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I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the as- 
surance of my distinguished consideration. 

H. S. Fox. 

Hon. Daniel Websteb, Ac 

[Sxtrad inchtecL] 

FomaoN Omoi, October 18<^ 1842. 

Sir : — The ratifications of the Treaty, concluded on the 
9th of August, between Great Britain and the United 
States, were exchanged by me on the 13th inst. with the 
Minister of the United States accredited to the Court of 
Her Majesty. The more important question of the disputed 
boundary between Her Majest/s North American Provinces 
and the United States, being thus settled, and the feelings 
which have thus been mutually produced in the people of both 
countries by this settlement, being evidently favorable and 
indicative of a general desire to continue on the best footing 
with each other, it has appeared to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment that both parties would act wisely in availing them- 
selves of 80 auspicious a moment to endeavor to bring to a 
settlement the only remaining subject of territorial differ- 
ence, which, although not so hazardous as that of the north- 
eastern boundary, is, nevertheless, even at this moment, not 
without risk to the good understanding between the two 
countries, and may, in course of time, be attended with the 
same description of danger to their mutual peace as the 
question which has been recently adjusted. I speak of the 
Une of boundary west of the Kocky Mountains. 

You are aware that Lord Ashburton was furnished with 
specific and detailed instructions with respect to the treat- 
ment of this point of diflerence between the two Govern- 
ments, in the general negotiations with which he was in- 
trusted, and which he has brought to a satisfactory issue. 

For reasons which it is not necessary here to state at 
length, that point, after having been made the subject of 
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conference with the American Secretary of State, was not 
further pressed. The main ground alleged by his lordship 
for abstaming from proposing to carry on the discussion with 
respect to the question of the north-west boundary was, the 
apprehension, lest, by so doing, the settlement of the far 
more important matter of the north-eastern bouadary should 
be impeded or exposed to the hazard of failure. 

This ground of apprehension now no longer exists ; and 
Her Majesty's Government, therefore, being anxious to en- 
deavor to remove, so far as depends on them, all cause, how- 
ever remote, of even contingent risk to the good understand- 
ing now so happily restored between two countries which 
ought never to be at variance i?^dth each other, have deter- 
mined to propose to the Government of the United States 
to meet them in an endeavor to adjust by treaty the unset- 
tled question of boundary west of the Bocky Mountains. 

On the receipt of this despatch, therefore, I have to de- 
sire that you will propose to Mr. Webster to move the 
President to furnish the United States Minister at this 
Court with such instructions as will enable him to enter 
upon the negotiation of this matter, with such person as 
may be appointed by Her Majesty for that object ; and you 
will assure him at the same time, that we are prepared to 
proceed to the consideration of it in a perfect spirit of fair- 
ness, and to adjust it on a basis of equitable compromise. 

I am, with great truth and regard, your most obedient, 
humble servant, 

Aberdeen. 

H. a Fox, Esq. 



Mr. Webster to Mr, Fox. 

Depabtment of SStatx, Washington, Nw. 25^A, 1842. 

Sir : — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your note of the 15th inst. upon the question of the Oregon 
or north-western boundary, with an extract of a despatch 

VOL. V. — 27 
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recently addressed to you on the aabject by the Eail of 
Aberdei.'!!, explanatorj- of the wishes of Her MajeBty's Gor- 
ornnifnt ; both of which I laid before the President a few 
days aftprwanls. 

Ho directed me to say, that he concnired entirely in the 
ex])ediency of making the question respecting the Oregon 
territiiiy n Eiibject of immediate attention, and negotiation 
betw-ecii the two Governments. He had already formed the 
piir[)ose of expressing this opinion in hiB message to Con- 
gress ; and, at no distant day, a communication will be 
made to the Minister of the United States in London. 

I pray you to accept the renewed assurance of my dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

Dakikl Wkbbtbb. 

U. S. Fox, Esq., Ac. 



Mr. Fakenham to Mr. Upshur. 

WAsmMOTON. Ftb, 2ilh, 18«. 
Sir; — Among the matters at present under the coneid- 

eraliiin of iLo two Govenniieii I s, there is none resiwctius 
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t)pportunity to offer to Mr. Upshur the assuraoce of his 
high considemtion. 

B. Pakshhax. 

Hon. Abil p. Cnsm, Ac 



Mr. TJpehur to Mr. Paienham. 

DoAKTHKT or SuTB, VfMBmmo^, fib. iUk, ISU. 

The underdgned. Secretary of State of the United 
States, liae the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
note, dated the 24th inst., irotn Mr. Pakenham, Her Sri- 
tannic Majesty's envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary, in which he states he will be ready to confer with 
the undersigned, with a view to ulterior negotiations, on the 
subject of the boundaries of the Oregon or Columbia terri- 
tory, whensoever it sbBll suit hb convenience. 

In reply, the undersigned has the honor to inform Me. 
Pakenham that he will receive him for that purpose at the 
Department of State to-morrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The undersigned avails himself, with pleasure, of the 
occasion to offer to Mr. Fakenham assurances of his distin- 
guished consideration. 

A, P. UpBHtIB, 



Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Caihoim. 

ViBBaato:!, My iU, 18U. 

Sir: — ^In the archives of the Department of State will 
he found a note which I had the honor to addrexs, on the 24th 
of Febmaty last, to the late Mr. Upehur expressing the 
desire of Her Majesty's Government to conclude with the 
Government of the United States, a satisfactory arrange- 
ment respecting the boundary of the Oregon or Columbia 
territory. 

The lamented death erf Mr. Upshur, which occurred 
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:i a iVw .lays afler the date of that note, — ^the iDterral 

: -k [I^ioe hoiwpcn that event and the appointmrat 
■■u\i->> r, — and the urgency and importance of varioDs 
T^ «!.i.h offorwl tbemBelves to yoDr attention immedi- 
.\'':cT y. iir accession to oflice, soffidently explam why 

:: '.. !;i:hort(>, been in the power of yonr GovenMnent, 

,i;:i!ui t,^ the important matter to which I refer. 
;: ;!;o -^.'ssion of Congress having been brooght to a 
.i::>! :hi' ['R-sont being the season of the year when the 
: '.:M:i- t'lisinoss is usoaUy transacted, it occbts to me 
:;-.>y ni>w feel at leisure to proceed to the cousider- 

:' ;'!i.\: subjivt. At all events, it becomes my duty to 
i: : • yoiir nxvllection, and to repeat the earnest desire 
: MaK<:yV Oovemmenf, that a qnestion on which bo 
!:::, r;<: is (Vlt in both countries, should be disposed of 

I'.ir'.iosr iii.':i»i'iii, consistent with the convenience of 

\.r.i;;;on! i-l' tlK* Vnited States. 

,i\o :\w honor to l^ with high coosidenttion, sir, jooi 
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pose, propose a conference to-morrow at 1 o'clock p. m., at 
the Department of State, if perfectly convenient to you ; 
but, if not, at any other which it may suit your convenience 
to appoint. 

The Government of the United States participates in 
the anxious desire of that of Great Britain, that the subject 
may be early and Batis&ctorily arranged. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with high consideration, your 
obedient servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

The Rt Hob. R. Pakknhjlm, Aq, 



Mr. Pakenham to Mr. Calhoun. 

WAmiioiov, A^, 82d; 1844. 

Sir : — I have had the honor to receive your note of this 
morning's date, in which you signify your readiness to enter 
on the negotiation in reference to the Oregon territory, pro- 
posing to me to meet you in conference on that subject to- 
morrow at 1 o'clock. 

In reply, I have the honor to acquaint you that I shall 
have great pleasure in waiting on you at the Department of 
State at the hour proposed. 

Be pleased to accept the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. 

B. Pakenham. 

Hon. John C Gachoitn, 4o. 



PBOTOOOL 

On the 23d of August, 1844, a conference was held, by 
appointment, at the office of the Secretary of State in the 
city of Washington, between the Honorable John C. Cal- 
houn, Secretary of State of the United States, and the 
Right Honorable Richard Pakenham, Her Britannic Majes- 
ty's envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, both 
duly authorized by their respective Governments to treat of 
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. 'iiD Vnh ate, 
- ir .r r— i:ftrdrt tw-Tifrr ■—.;■■.-» to ai^voadi tie 
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taining their views, should be presented before any farther 
attempt should be made to adjust them. 

It was also agreed that the American plenipotentiary 
should present a statement at the next conference, and that 
he should inform the British plenipotentiary when he was 
prepared to hold it. 

J. C. Calhoun. 
B. Pakenham. 

PROPOSAL 

Offered by the Brituh Plenipotentiary at the See<md Car^ferenee, 

Whereas the proposals made on both sides, in the course 
of the last negotiation, had been mutually declined, Her 
Majesty's Government were prepared, in addition to what 
had been already offered, on the part of Great Britain,^ and 

* The precise nature and terms of the offer, on the part of Great 
Britain, here referred to, are shown by the following extracts from the 
protocols of the oonferenoee which were held in London in 1824 and 
1826:— 

Protocol of the Twenty-third Conference July 13<A, 1824. 

{Eaetraeifrom tKs BriiUk Paper.} 

" The boundary line between the territories claimed by His Britan- 
nic Majesty, and those claimed by the United States, to the wes^ in both 
cases, of the Rocky Mountains, shall be drawn due west, along the 49th 
parallel of north latitude to the point where that parallel strikes the 
great north-easternmost branch of the Oregon or Golumbia River, marked 
in the maps as McGiUivray's River, — thence down along the middle of 
the Oregon or Columbia to its junction with the Padfio Ocean ; — the navi- 
gation of the whole channel being perpetually jfree to the subjects and 
citizens of both parties. The said sul]jject8 and citizens being, also, red- 
prooally at liberty, during the term of ten years from the date hereof, to 
pass and repass, by land and by water, and to navigate with their vessels 
and merchandise, all the rivers, bays, harbors and creeks, as heretofore, 
on either side of the above-mentioned line ; and to trade with all and 
any of the nations, free of duty or imposts of any kind, — subject only to 
such local regulations as, in other respects, either of the two contracting 
parties may find it necessary to enforce within its own limits ; and pro- 
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in proof of their earaeet desire to arrive at an an-angement 
suitable to the interests and wishes of both parties, to nnder- 
take to make free to the United States any port or ports 
which the United States GJovemnjent might deiiire, either 
on the mainland, or on Vancouver's Island, wmlh uf lati- 
tude 49°. 

B. P. 

On the 2<I of September, 1844, the third conference was 
held Bt the office of the Secretary of State, according to 
appointment. The Americsn plenipotentiary presented a 
written statement of his views of the claims of the United 

hibited from fbrnUhing tbe naUvea with flro-orniB and other exoeptjan- 
sbte artiulee to be liereafter eiiiimerat«d ; and it is farther «ep«ciaU; 
ftgT««d tliat ni^ither of the high oontractiog parties, tbeir re^ective sab- 
jectB or eitiKeas, shdll henooforward forui any BetOoroents within ibe 
iiiniWi waigned hereby to the other, west of tlio Rocky Honnlaina; it 
being, at the eaine time, nuderatood that aoy sottlemeat already formed 
by tlie British to the soatli and east of the iKiundury line abovo de- 
scribed, or by oitizena of the United Slates, to the north and west of 
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States to the portion of the territory drained by the waters 
of the Columbia Biver, marked A., and containing his reasons 
for declining to accept the proposal offered by the British 
plenipotentiary, at their second conference. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

B. Pakenham. 

On the 12th of September, 1844, the fourth conference 
was held at the office of the Secretary of State, when the 
British plenipotentiary presented his statement, marked D., 
counter to that of the American plenipotentiary, marked A., 
presented at the preceding conference. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

B. Pakenham. 

At the fifth conference, held at the office of the Secretary 
of State, on the 20th of September, the American plenipo- 
tentiary delivered to the British plenipotentiary a state- 
ment, marked B., in rejoinder to his counter-statement, 
marked D. 

J. C. Calhoun. 

B. Pakenham. 

The sixth conference was held on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, when the British plenipotentiary stated that he had 

a line to be drawn from Cape Flattery along the sonthern shore of De 
Faoa's Inlet to Point Wilson, at the north-western extremity of Ad- 
miralty Inlet ; from thenoe along the western shore of that inlet, aoroas 
the entrance of Hood^s Inlet to the point of land forming the north-east- 
em extremity of the said inlet ; from thenoe along the eastern shore 
of that inlet to the sonthern extremity of the same ; from thence direct 
to the sonthern point of Gray's Harbor ; from thence along the shore 
of the Pacific to Gape Flattery, as before mentioned. 

" They were further willing to stipulate that no works should, at any 
time, be erected at the entrance of the river Columbia, or upon the banks 
of the same, that might be calculated to impede or hinder the free navi- 
gation thereof, by the vessels or boats of either partyJ' 
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read, with due attention, the statement, marked B,, piesoit- 
cd by I lie ATiicrican plenipotentiary at the last conferance ; 
hut thut it }iiid not weakened the impreseioD previouBly en- 
terluiiii'd hy liim with regard to the claima and rights of 
Givat Britain, as explained in the paper lately presented by 
him, nijirketl I). — That, reserving for a future occasion such 
observations as he might wish to present, by way of expla- 
nations, in i'0)i1y to tho statement last presented by the 
Anierit'im idenipotentiary, he waa, for the present, obliged 
to declare, with reference to the concluding part of that 
statetiient, tliut he did not feel authorized to enter into dis- 
cussiiin vesiMjcting the territory north of the 49th parallel 
of latitiidi>, — wliich was understood by the Britbh QoTem- 
mciit to form the basis of negotiation on the side of the 
United StutL's, as the line of the Columbia formed that oo 
the (iiilc iif (Sient Britain. That the proposal which he had 
presented was offered by Great Britain as an honorable com- 
jinimise of the claims and pretensions of both parties, and 
that it woulil, of course, be understood as having been made 
Kubjecl tu the condition recorded in the protocol of the third 
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A.. 

Wamonoson, BipUmher 18<A> 1844. 

The undersigned, American plenipotentiary, declines the 
proposal of the British plenipotentiary, on the ground that 
it would have the effect of restricting the possessions of the 
United States to limits far more eircunuscribed than their 
claims clearly entitle them to. It proposes to limit their 
northern boundary by a line drawn from the Rocky Mpun- 
tains along the 49 th parallel of latitude to the north-eastem- 
most branch of the Columbia Biver, and thence down the 
middle of that river to the sea, giving to Great Britain all the 
country north, and to the United States all south of that 
line, except a detached territory extending on the Pacific 
and the Straits of Fuca, from Bulfinch's Harbor to Hood's 
Canal ; to which it is proposed, in addition, to make free to 
the United States any port which the United States Gov- 
ernment might desire, either on the mainland or on Van- 
couver's Island, south of latitude 49 degrees. 

By turning to the map hereto annexed, and on which 
the proposed boundary is marked in pencil, it will be seen 
that it assigns to Great Britain almost the entire region on 
its north side, drained by the Columbia Biver, lying on its, 
northern bank. It is not deemed necessary to state at 
large the claims of the United States to this territory, and 
the grounds on which they rest, in order to make good the 
assertion that it restricts the possessions of the United 
States within narrower bounds than they are clearly enti- 
tled to. It will be sufficient for this purpose, to show that 
they are fairly entitled to the entire region drained by the 
river ; and, to the establishment of this point, the under- 
signed proposes, accordingly, to limit his remarks at present. 

Our claims to the portion of the territory drained by the 
Columbia River, may be divided into those we have in our 
own proper right, and those we have derived from France. 
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and Spain. We ground the former as against Great Bri- 
tain, on priority of discovery and priority of exploration and 
settlement. We rest our claim to discovery, as against her, 
on that of Captain Gray, a citizen of the United States, 
who, in the ship Columbia, of Boston, passed its bar and 
anchored in the river, ten miles above its mouth, on the 
11th of May, 1792 ; and who afterwards sailed up the river 
twelve or fifteen miles, and left it on the 20th of the same 
month, calling it '^ Columbia," after his ship ; which name 
it still retains. 

On these facts our claim to the discovery and entrance 
into the river rests. They are too well attested to be con- 
troverted. But they have been opposed by the alleged dis- 
coveries of Meares and Vancouver. It is true that the for- 
mer explored a portion of the coast through which the 
Columbia flows into the ocean, in 1788 (five years before 
Captain Gray crossed the bar and anchored in the river), in 
order to ascertain whether the river, as laid down in the 
Spanish charts, and called the St. Roc, existed or not ; but 
it is equally true that he did not even discover it. On the 
contrary, he expressly declares in his account of the voy«^, 
as the result of his observations, that " we can now safely 
assert that there is no such river as that of the St. Roc, as 
laid down in Spanish charts ; " and, as if to perpetuate his 
disappointment, he called the promontory lying north of the 
inlet, where he expected to discover it. Cape Disappoint- 
ment, and the inlet itself Deception Bay. It is also true, 
that Vancouver, in April, 1792, explored the same coast ; 
but it is no less so that he failed to discover the river, of 
which his own journal furnishes the most conclusive evi- 
dence, af well as his strong conviction that no such river ex- 
isted. So strong was it, indeed, that, when he fell in with 
Captain Gray, shortly afterwards, and was informed by him 
that he had been off" the mouth of a river, in latitude 46 
degrees, 10 minutes, whose outlet was so strong as to pre- 
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vent his entering, he remained stiU incrednlous, and strong- 
ly expressed himself to that effect in his joumaL It was 
shortly after this interview that Captain Gray again visited 
its mouth, crossed its bar, and sailed up the river as has 
been stated. After he left it, he visited Nootka Sound, 
where he communicated his discoveries to Quadra, the Span- 
ish commandant at that place, and gave him a chart and 
description of the mouth of the river. After his departure, 
Vancouver arrived there in September, when he was in- 
formed of the discoveries of Captain G-ray, and obtained 
from Quadra copies of the chart he had left with hiuL In 
consequence of the information thus obtained, he was in- 
duced to visit again that part of the coast. It was during 
this visit that he entered the river on the 20th of October, 
and made his survey. 

From these facts it is manifest, that the alleged discov- 
eries of Meares and Vancouver cannot in the slightest degree 
shake the claim of Captain Gray to priority of discovery. 
Indeed, so conclusive is the evidence in his favor, that it has 
been attempted to evade our claim on the novel and wholly 
untenable ground, that his discovery was made, not in a 
national, but private vessel. Such, and so incontestable is 
the evidence of our claim, as against Great Britain, from 
priority of discovery, as to the mouth of the river , crossing 
its bar^ entering it, and sailing up its stream, on the voyage 
of Captain Gray alone, without taking into consideration 
the prior discovery of the Spanish navigator, Heceta, which 
will be more particularly referred to hereafter. 

Nor is the evidence of the priority of our discovery of 
the head branches of the river and its exploration, less con- 
chisive. Before the treaty was ratified by which we ac- 
quired Louisiana, in 1803, an expedition was planned, at 
the head of which were placed Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clarke, to explore the river Missouri and its princi- 
pal branches to their sources, and then to seek and trace to 
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its termination in the Pacific some stream, " whether the 
Columbia, the Oregon, the Colorado, or any other which 
might offer the most direct and practicable water communi- 
cation across the continent for the purpose of commerce," 
The party began to ascend the Missouri in May, 1804, and 
in the summer of 1805 reached the head-waters of the Co- 
lumbia River. After crossing many of the streams falling 
into it, they reached the Kooskooskee, in latitude 43° 34' — 
descended that to the principal southern branch, which they 
called Lewis's — followed that to its junction with the great 
northern branch, which they called Clarke ; and thence de- 
scended to the month of the river, where they landed and 
encamped, on the north side, on Cape Disappointment, and 
wintered. The next spring they commenced their return, 
and continued their exploration up the river, noting its 
various branches, and tracing some of the principal, and 
finally arrived at St. Louis, in September, 1806, after an 
absence of two years and four months. 

It was this important expedition which brought to the 
knowledge of the world this great river, — the greatest by far 
on the western side of this continent, — with its numerous 
branches, and the vast regions through which it flows, above 
the points to which Gray and Vancouver had ascended. It 
took place many years before it was visited and explored by 
any subject of Great Britain, or of any other civilized 
nation, so far as we are informed. It as clearly entitles us 
to the claim of priority of discovery as to its head branches 
and the exploration of the river and region through which it 
passes, as the voyages of Captain Gray and the Spanish na- 
vigator, Heceta, entitle us to priority, in reference to its 
mouth, and the entrance into its channel. 

Nor is our priority of settlement less certain. Estab- 
lishments were formed by American citizens on the Colum- 
bia, as early as 1809 and 1810. In the latter year, a com- 
pany was formed in New York, at the head of which was 
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John Jacob Astor, a wealthy merchant of that city, the ob* 
ject of which was to form a regular chain of est^blishmentB 
on the Colimibia River and the contiguous coasts of the Pa- 
cific, for commercial purposes. Early in the spring of 1811, 
they made their first establishment on the south side of 
the river, a few miles above Point George, where they were 
visited, in July following, by Mr. Thompson, a surveyor 
and astronomer of the North-west Company, and his party. 
They had been sent out, by that company, to forestall the 
American company in occupying the mouth of the river, but 
found themselves defeated in their object. The American 
company formed two other connected establishments higher 
up the river : one at the confluence of the Okenegan with 
the north branch of the Columbia, about six hundred miles 
above its mouth, and the other on the Spokan, a stream fall- 
ing into the north branch some fifty miles above. These 
posts passed into the possession of Great Britain during the 
war, which was declared the next year ; but it was provid- 
ed by the first article of the treaty of Ghent, which termi- 
nated it, that " all territories, places, and possessions what- 
ever, taken by either party from the other, during the war, 
or which may be taken after the signing of the treaty, ex- 
cepting the islands hereafter mentioned (in the Bay of Fmi- 
dy), shall be restored without delay." Under this provision, 
which embraces all the establishments of the American com- 
pany on the Columbia, Astoria was formally restored on the 
6th of October, 1818, by agents duly authorized on the 
part of the Biitish Government to restore the possession, 
and to an agent duly authorized on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to receive it, which placed our 
possessions where it was before it passed into the hands of 
British subjects. 

Such are the facts on which we rest our claims to priori- 
ty of discovery and priority of exploration and settlement, 
as against Great Britain, to the region drained by the Co- 
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lumbia Biver. So much for the claims we have in onr owq 
proper right to that region. 

To these we have added the claims of France and Spain. 
The former we obtained by the treaty of Louiriana ratified 
in 1803 ; and the latter by the treaty of Florida, ratified 
in 1819. By the former we acquired all the rights which 
France had to Louisiana, to the ^' extent it now has (1803) 
in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed 
it, and such as it should be after the treaties subse- 
quently entered into by Spain and other States." By the 
latter, his Catholic majesty " ceded to the United States all 
his rights, claims, and pretensions" to the country lying 
west of the Bocky Mountains and north of a line drawn on 
the 42d parallel of latitude, from a point on the south bank 
of the Arkanstis, in that parallel, to the South Sea ; that is, 
to the whole region claimed by Spain, west of those moun- 
tains, and north of that line. 

The cession of Louisiana gave us undisputed title west 
of the Mississippi extending to the summit of the Bocky 
Mountains, and stretching south between that river and those 
mountains, to the possessions of Spain, the line between 
which and ours, was afterwards determined by the treaty of 
Florida. It also added much to the strength of our title to 
the region beyond the Bocky Mountains, by restoring to us 
the important link of continuity westward to the Pacific, 
which had been surrendered by the treaty of 1763, as will 
be hereafter shown. 

That continuity furnishes a just foundation for a claim of 
territory, in connection with those of discovery and occupa- 
tion, would seem unquestionable. It is admitted by all, that 
neither of them is limited by the precise spot discovered or 
occupied. It is evident that, in order to make either availa- 
ble, it must extend at least some distance bevond that actu- 
ally discovered or occupied ; but how far, as an abstract 
question, is a matter of uncertainty. It is subject, in each 
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case, to be influenced by a variety of considerations. In the 
case of an island, it has been usually maintained in practice, 
to extend the claim of discovery or occupancy to the whole ; 
so likewise in the case of a river, it has been usual to extend 
them to the entire region drained by it, more especially in 
cases of a discovery and settlement at the mouth ; and em- 
phatically so when accompanied by exploration of the river 
and region through which it flows. Such, it is believed, 
may be affirmed to be the opinion and practice, in such 
cases, since the discovery of this continent. How far the 
claim of continuity may extend in other cases, is less per- 
fectly defined, and can be settled only by reference to the 
circmnstances attending each. When this continent was 
first discovered, Spain claimed the whole, in virtue of the 
grant of the Pope ; but a claim so extravagant and unrea- 
sonable was not acquiesced in by other countries, and could 
not be long maintained. Other nations, especially England 
and France, at an early period, contested her claim. They 
fitted out voyages of discovery, and made settlements on the 
eastern coasts of North America. They claimed for their 
settlements, usually, specific limits, along the coasts or bays 
on which they were formed ; and generally, a region of cor- 
responding width, extending across the entire continent to 
the Pacific Ocean. Such was the character of the limits as- 
signed by England, in the charters which she granted to 
her former colonies, now the United States, when there were 
no special reasons for varying from it. 

How strong she regarded her claim to the region conveyed 
by these charters and extending westward of her settle- 
ments, the war between her and France, which was termi- 
nated by the treaty of Paris, in 1763, furnishes a striking 
illustration. That great contest, which ended so gloriously 
for England, and effected so great and durable a change on 
this continent, commenced in a conflict between her claims 
and those of France, resting on her side, on this very right 

yoL. V. — 28 
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It of course could not affect the rights of Spain, the onl^ 
other nation which had any pretence of claim west of that 
river ; but it prevented the right of continuity, previously 
claimed by Great Britain, from extending beyond it, and 
transferred it to France. The treaty of Louisiana restored 
and vested in the United States all the claims acquired by 
France and surrendered by Great Britain under the provi- 
sions of that treaty, to the country west of the Mississippi, 
and among others, the one in question. Certain it is that France 
had the same right of continuity, in virtue of her possession of 
Louisiana, and the extinguishment of the right of England, 
by the treaty of 1763, to the whole country west of the 
Rocky Mountains, and lying west of Louisiana, as against 
Spain, which England had to the country westward of the 
Alleghany Mountains, as against France, — ^with this differ- 
ence, that Spain had nothing to oppose to the claim of 
France, at the time, but the right of discovery ; and even 
that England has since denied, while France had opposed to 
the right of England, in her case, that of discovery, explora- 
tion, and settlement. It is therefore not at all surprising 
that France should claim the country west of the Bocky 
Mountains (as may be inferred from her maps), on the same 
principle that Great Britain had claimed and dispossessed 
her of the regions west of the Alleghany ; or that the Uni- 
ted States, as soon as they had acquired the rights of France, 
should assert the same claim, and take measures immediately 
after to explore it, with a view to occupation and settlement. 
But since then we have strengthened our title by adding to 
our own proper claims and those of France, the claims also 
of Spain, by the treaty of Florida, as has been stated. 

The claims which we have acquired from her, between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, rest on her priority of 
discovery. Numerous voyages of discovery, commencing 
with that of Maldorado, in 1528, and ending with that un- 
der Galiano and Valdes, in 1792, were undertaken, by her 
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authority, along the north-western coast of North America. 
That they discovered and explored, not only the entire coast 
of what is now called the Oregon territory, but still fiirther 
north, are facts too well established to be controverted at 
this day. The voyages which they performed will, accord- 
ingly, be passed over at present, without being particularly 
alluded to, with the exception of that of Heceta. His dis- 
covery of the mouth of the Columbia River has been already 
referred to. It was made on the 15th of August, 1775, 
many years anterior to the voyages of Meares and Vancou- 
ver, and was prior to Cook's, who did not reach the north- 
western coast until 1778. The claims it gave to Spain of 
priority of discovery, were transferred to us, with all others 
belonging to her, by the treaty of Florida ; which, added to 
the discoveries of Captain Gray, places our right to the dis- 
covery of the mouth and entrance into the inlet and river 
beyond all controversy. 

It has been objected, that we claim under various and 
conflicting titles, which mutually destroy each other. Such 
might, indeed, be the fact, while they were held by different 
parties ; but since we have rightfully acquired both those of 
Spain and France, and concentrated the whole in our hands, 
they mutually blend with each other, and form one strong, 
and connected chain of title, against the opposing claims of 
all others, including Great Britain. 

In order to present, more fully and perfectly, the grounds 
on which our claim to the region in question rests, it will 
now be necessary to turn back to the time when Astoria was 
restored to us under the provisions of the treaty of Ghent, 
and to trace what has since occurred between the two coun- 
tries in reference to the territory, and inquire, whether their 
respective claims have been affected by the settlements since 
made in the territory by Great Britain, or the occurrences 
which have since taken place. 

The restoration of Astoria took place under the provi- 
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sions of the treaty of Ghent, on the 6th day of October, 
1818, the eflfect of which was to put Mr. Prevost, the agent 
authorized by our Government to receive it, in possession of 
the establishment, with the right, at aU times, to be reinstat- 
ed and considered the party in possession, as was explicitly 
admitted by Lord Castlereagh in the first n^tiation be- 
tween the two Governments in reference to the treaty. The 
words of Mr. Bush, our plenipotentiary, on that occasion, in 
his letter to Mr. Adams, then Secretary of State, of the 
14th of February, 1818, reporting what passed between him 
and his lordship, are — ^^ that Lord Castlereagh admitted, in 
the most ample extent, our right to be reinstated, and to be 
the party in possession, while treating of the title.'' 

That negotiation terminated in the convention of the 
20th of October, 1818, the third article of which is in the 
following words : — 

'' It is agreed that any country that may be claimed by 
either party on the north-west coast of America, westward 
of the Stony Mountains, shall, together with its harbors, 
bays, and creeks, and the navigation of aU rivers within the 
same, be free and open, for the term of ten years from the 
date of the signature of the present convention, to the ves- 
sels, citizens, and subjects of the two powers ; it being well 
understood, that this agreement is not to be construed to 
the prejudice of any claim which either of the two high- 
contracting parties may have to any part of the said country ; 
nor shall it be taken to affect the claims of any other power or 
state to any part of the said country. The only object of 
the high-contracting parties, in that respect, being to prevent 
disputes and differences amongst themselves." 

The two acts — the restoration of our possession, and the sig- 
nature of the convention — ^were nearly contemporaneous ; the 
latter taking place but fourteen days subsequently to the former. 
We were then, as admitted by Lord Castlereagh, entitled to be 
considered as the party in possession, and the convention which 
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and pretensions of Spain to the whole territory, as has been 
stated. In consequence of this, our claims to the portion 
drained by the Columbia Biver, the point now the subject 
of consideration, have been much strengthened by giving us 
the incontestable claim to the discovery of the month of the 
river by Heceta, above stated. But it is not in this particu- 
lar only that it has operated in our favor. Our well-founded 
claim, grounded on continuity, has greatly strengthened 
during the same period, by the rapid advance of our popu- 
lation towards the territory ; its great increase, especially in 
the valley of the Mississippi, as well as the greatly increased 
fisunlity of passing to the teTntarj by more accessible routes, 
and the £eu: stronger and rapidly swelling tide of population 
that has recently commenced flowing into it. 

When the first convention was concluded, in 1818, our 
whole population did not exceed nine millions of people. 
The portion of it inhabiting the States in the great valley 
of the Mississippi was probably under one million seven 
hundred thousand, of which not more than two hundred 
thousand were on the west side of that river. Now our 
population may be safely estimated at not less than nineteen 
millions, of which at least eight millions inhabit the States, 
and territories in the valley of the Mississippi ; and of which, 
upwards of one million are in the States and territories west 
of that river. This portion of our population is now in- 
creasing far more rapidly than ever, and will, in a short time, 
fill the whole tier of States on its western bank. 

To this great increase of population, especially in the 
valley of the Mississippi, may be added the increased facility 
of reaching the Oregon territ:)ry, in consequence of the dis- 
covery of the remarkable pass in the Bocky Mountains, at 
the head of the La Platte. These joint causes have had 
the eflfect of turning the current of our population towards 
the territory, and an emigration estimated at not less than 
one thousand during the last, and fifteen hundred the pre- 
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The claims of the United States to the portion of 
territory drained by the Columbia River, are divided into 
these adduced by the United States in their own proper right^ 
and those which they have derived from France and Spain. 

The former, as against Great Britain, they ground on 
priority of discovery and priority of exploration and settle- 
ment. 

The claim derived from France originates in the treaty 
of 1803, by which Louisiana was ceded to the United States, 
with all its rights and appurtenances, as fully and in the 
same manner as they had been acquired by the French Re- 
public ; and the claim derived from Spain is founded on the 
treaty concluded with that power in, the year 1819, whereby 
His Catholic Majesty ceded to the United States all his 
rights, claims and pretensions to the territories lying east 
and north of a certain line, terminating on the Pacific, in 
the 42d degree of north latitude. 

Departing from the order in which these three separate 
claims are presented by the American plenipotentiary, the 
British plenipotentiary will first beg leave to observe, with 
regard to the claim derived from France, that he has not 
been able to discover any evidence tending to establish the 
belief that Louisiana as originally possessed by France — af- 
terwards transferred to Si)ain, then retroceded by Spain to 
France, and ultimately ceded by the latter power to the Uni- 
ted States — extended in a westerly direction beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. There is on the other hand strong reason 
to suppose that at the time Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States its acknowledged western boundary was the Rocky 
Mountains. Such appears to have been the opinion of Pre- 
sident Jefferson, under whose auspices the acquisition of 
Louisiana was accomplished. 

In a letter written by him in August, 1803, are to be 
found the following words : " The boundaries of Louisiana, 
which I deem not admitting question, are the highlands on 
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more be considered as demonstrating the greater degree of in- 
terest which the United States possess by reason of conti- 
guity in acquiring territory in that direction, than as affect- 
ing in any way, the question of right. 

The imdersigned will endeavor to show hereafter that, 
in the proposal put in on the part of Great Britain, the 
natural expectations of the United States, on the ground 
of contiguity, have not been disn^rded. 

Next comes to be examined, the claim derived from 
Spain. 

It must, indeed, be acknowledged that, by the treaty of 
1819, Spain did convey to the United States all that she 
had the power to dispose of, on the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica, north of the forty-second parallel of latitude ; but she 
could not, by that transaction, annul or invalidate the rights 
which she had, by a previous transaction, acknowledged to 
belong to another power. 

By the treaty of the 28th of October, 1790, Spain ac- 
knowledged in Great Britain certain rights with respect to 
those parts of the western coasts of America not already 
occupied. 

This acknowledgment had reference especially to the 
territory which forms the subject of the present negotiation. 
If Spain could not make good her own right to exclusive 
dominion over those regions, still less could she confer such a 
right on another power ; and hence Great Britain arguea 
that, from nothing deduced from the treaty of 1819, can 
the United States assert a valid claim to exclusive dominion 
over any part of the Oregon territory. 

There remains to be considered, the claim advanced by 
the United States on the ground of prior discovery, and pri- 
or exploration and settlement. 

In that part of the memorandum of the American ple- 
nipotentiary which speaks of the Spanish title, it is stated 
that the mouth of the river, afterwards called the Columbia 
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Biver, was first discovered by the Spanish navigator, Heceta. 
The admission of this fact would appear to be altogether ir- 
reconcilable with a claim to priority of discovery, from any 
thing accomplished by Capt. Gray. To one, and to one 
only, of those commanders, can be conceded the merit of 
first discovery. If Heceta's claim is acknowledged, then 
Capt. Gray is no longer the discoverer of the Columbia 
River. If, on the other hand, preference is given to the 
achievement of Capt. Gray, then Heceta's discovery ceases 
to be of any value. But it is argued, that the United 
States now represent both titles, — the title of Heceta and 
the title of Gray ; and, therefore, that, under one or the 
other, it matters not which, enough can be shown to estab- 
lish a case of prior discovery, as against Great Britain. 
This may be true, as far as relates to the act of first seeing, 
and first entering the mouth of the Columbia River ; but, if 
the Spanish claim to prior discovery is to prevail, whatever 
rights may be thereon founded, are necessarily restricted by 
the stipulations of the treaty of 1790, which forbid a claim 
of exchisive possession. 

If the act of Capt. Gray, in passing the bar and actu- 
ally entering the river, is to supersede the discovery of the 
entrance, which is all that is attributed to Heceta, then the 
principle of progressive or gradual discovery, being admitted 
as conveying in proportion to the extent of discovery or ex- 
ploration superior rights, the operations of Vancouver, in 
entering, surveying, and exploring, to a considerable distance 
inland, the river Columbia, would, as a necessary conse- 
quence, supersede the discovery of Capt. Gray, — to say no- 
thing of the act of taking possession, in the name of his 
60verei<:^n ; which ceremony was duly performed, and au- 
thenticiilly recorded by Capt. Vancouver. 

This brings us to an examination of the conflicting 
claims of Great Britain and the United States on the 
ground of discovery ; which may be said to form the essen- 
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tial point in the discussion, — for it has above been shown 
that the claim derived from France must be considered as of 
little or no weight ; while that derived from Spam, in as far 
as relates to exclusive dominion, is neutralized by the stipu- 
lations of the Nootka Convention. 

It will be admitted that, when the United States became 
an independent nation, they possessed no claim, direct or 
indirect, to the Columbia territory. Their western bounda- 
ry, in those days, was defined by the treaty of 1783. Great 
Britain, on the contrary, had, at that time, already directed 
her attention to the north-west coast of America, as is suffi- 
ciently shown by the voyage and discoveries of Capt. Cook, 
who, in 1778, visited and explored a great portion of it from 
latitude 44° northward. 

That Great Britain was the first to acquire, what may 
be called, a beneficial interest in these regions, by commer- 
cial intercourse, will not either be denied. In proof of this 
fact, we have the voyages of several British subjects, who 
visited the coasts, and adjacent islands, previously to the 
dispute with Spain, and that her commerce, actual as well 
as prospective, in that part of the world, was considered a 
matter of great national importance, is shown by the reso- 
lute measures which she took for its protection, when Spain 
manifested a disposition to interfere with it. 

The discoveries of Meares in 1788, and the complete 
survey of the coast and its adjacent islands, from about lat- 
itude 40° northwards, which was effected by Captain Van- 
couver in 1792, 1793, and 1794, would appear to give to 
Great Britain, as against the United States, as strong a 
claim on the ground of discovery, and exploration coastwise, 
as can well be imagined, — ^limited only by what was accom- 
plished by Captain Gray at the mouth of the Columbia ; 
which, as far as discovery is concerned, forms a strong point 
on the American side of the question. 

In point of accuracy and authenticity, it is believed that 
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the title." The undersigned is not inclined to dispute an 
assertion resting on such respectable authority ; but he must 
observe in the first place, that the reservation implied by 
the words, " while treating of the title," excludes any in- 
ference which might otherwise be drawn from the preceding 
words, prejudicial to the title of Great Britain ; and, fur- 
ther, that when the authority of the American Minister is 
thus admitted for an observation, which is pleaded against 
England, it is but fair that, on the part of the United States, 
credit should be given to England, for the authenticity of a 
despatch from Lord Castlereagh to the British Minister at 
Washington, which was communicated, verbally, to the 
Government of the United States, when the restoration of 
the establishment, called Astoria or Fort George, was in 
contemplation,— containing a complete reservation of the 
rights of England to the territory at the mouth of the Co- 
liunbia. (See Statement of the British plenipotentiary^ 
December, 1826.) 

In fine, the present state of the question between the 
two Governments appears to be this : — Great Britain pos- 
sesses and exercises, in common with the United States, a 
right of joint occupancy in the Oregon territory, of which 
right she can be divested, with respect to any part of that 
territory, only by an equitable partition of the whole be- 
tween the two powers. 

It is, for obvious reasons, desirable that such a partition 
should take place as soon as possible ; and the difficulty 
appears to be in drawing a line of demarcation, which shall 
leave to each party that precise portion of the territory best 
suited to its interest and convenience. 

The British Government entertained the hope that, by 
the i)roposal lately submitted for the consideration of the 
American Government, that object would have been accom- 
plished. 

According to the arrangement therein contemplated, the 
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northern boundary of the United States, west of the Kocky 
Mountains, would, for a considerable distance, be carried 
along the same parallel of latitude which forms their north- 
em boundary on the eastern side of those mountains ; 
thus uniting the present eastern boundary of the Oregon 
territory with the western boundary of the United States, 
ftom the 49th parallel downwards. 

Prom the point where the 49th degree of latitude inter- 
sects the north-eastern branch of the Columbia Biver, called 
in that part of its course McGillivray's River, the proposed 
line of boundary would be along the middle of that river 
till it joins the Columbia ; then along the middle of the 
Columbia to the ocean ; the navigation of the river remain- 
ing perpetually free to both parties. 

In addition, Great Britain offers a separate territory on 
the Pacific, possessing an excellent harbor, with a further un- 
derstanding that any port or ports, whether on Vancouver's 
Island — or on the continent south of the 49th parallel, to 
which the United States might desire to have access, shall 
be made free ports. 

It is believed that, by this arrangement, ample justice 
would be done to the claims of the United States, on 
whatever grounds advanced, with relation to the Oregon 
territory. As regards extent of territory, they would ob- 
tain, acre for acre, nearly half of the entire territory to be 
divided. As relates to the navigation of the principal river, 
they would enjoy a perfect equality of right with Great Bri- 
tain ; and with respect to harbors, it will be seen that Great 
Britain shows every disposition to consult their convenience 
in that particular. On the other hand, were Great Britain 
to abandon the line of the Columbia as a frontier, and to 
surrender her right to the navigation of that river, the pre- 
judice occasioned to her by such an arrangement, would, 
beyond all proportion, exceed the advantage accruing to the 
United States from the possession of a few more square 
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miles of territory. It must be obvious to every impartial 
investigator of the subject that, in adhering to the line of 
the Columbia, Great Britain is not influenced by motives of 
ambition in reference to the extent of territory, but by con- 
siderations of utility, not to say necessity, which cannot be 
lost sight of) and for which allowance ought to be made in 
an arrangement professing to be based on considerations of 
mutual convenience and advantage. 

The undersigned believes, that he has now noticed all 
the arguments advanced by the American plenipotentia- 
ry, in order to show that the United States are fairly enti- 
tled to the entire region drained by the Columbia River. 
He sincerely regrets that their views on this subject should 
differ in so many essential respects. 

It remains for him to request that, as the American ple- 
nipotentiary dechnes the proposal offered on the part of Great 
Britain, he will have the goodness to state what arrangement 
he is, on the part of the United States, prepared to propose 
for an equitable adjustment of the question ; and, more es- 
pecially, that he will have the goodness to define the nature 
and extent of the claims which the United States may have 
to other portions of the territory, to which allusion is made 
in the concluding part of his statement, as it is obvious that 
no arrangement can be made with respect to a portion of the 
territory in dispute, while a claim is reserved to any portion 
of the remainder. 

The undersigned, British plenipotentiary, has the honor 
to renew to the American plenipotentiary, the assurance of 
his high consideration. 

R. Pakenham. 
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B. 

DxpABTiiXNT OF Statk, Wabhinoton, Sept, 29/^, 1844. 

The undersigned, American plenipotentiary, has read 
with attention the counter-statement of the British pleni- 
potentiary, but without weakening his confidence in the va- 
lidity of the title of the United States to the territory, as 
set fortli in her statement, marked A. As therein set forth 
it rests, in the first place, on priority of discovery sustained 
by their own proper claims, and those derived from Spain 
through the treaty of Florida. 

The undersigned does not understand the counter-state- 
ment as denying that the Spanish navigators were the first 
to discover and explore the entire coasts of the Oregon ter- 
ritory ; nor that Heceta was the first who discovered the 
Diouth of Columbia River ; nor that Captain Gray was the 
first to pass its bar, enter its mouth, and sail up its stream ; 
nor that tliese, if jointly held by the United States, would 
give them the priority of discovery, which they claim. On 
the contrary, it would seem that the counter-statement, 
from the ground it takes, admits such would be the case 
on that supposition ; for it assumes that Spain, by the 
Nootka Sound Convention, in 1790, divested herself of all 
claims to the territory, founded on the prior discovery and 
explorations of her navigatoi*s, and that she could, conse- 
quently, transfer none to the United States by the treaty of 
Florida. Having put aside the claims of Spain by this as- 
sumption, the counter-statement next attempts to oppose 
the claims of the United States by those founded on the 
voyages of Captains Cook and Meares, and to supersede the 
discovery of Captain Gray on the ground that Vancouver 
sailed further up the Columbia River than he did, although 
he eflected it by the aid of his discoveries and charts. 

It will not be expected of the undersigned that he 
should seriously undertake to repel what he is constrained 
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to regard as a mere assumption unsustained by any reason. 
It is sufficient, on his part, to say that, in his opinion, there 
is nothing in the Nootka Sound Convention, or in the trans- 
actions which led to it, or in the circumstances attending it, 
to warrant the assumption. The Convention relates wholly 
to other subjects, and contains not a word in reference to 
the claims of Spain. It is on this assumption that the 
counter-statement rests its objections to the well-founded 
American claims to priority of discovery. Without it, there 
would not be a plausible objection left to them. 

The two next claims on which the United States rest 
their title to the territory, as set forth in statement A., 
are founded on their own proper right, and cannot possibly 
be affected by the assumed claims of Great Britain, derived 
from the Nootka Convention. 

The first of these is priority of discovery, and exploration 
of the head-waters and upper portions of the Columbia River, 
by Lewis and Clarke ; by which that great stream was first 
brought to the knowledge of the world, with the exception 
of a small portion near the ocean, including its mouth. This, 
the counter-statement admits, but attempts to set off against 
it, the prior discovery of Mackenzie of the head-waters of 
Frazer's River, quite an inferior stream, which drains the 
northern portion of the territory. It is clear that, whatever 
right Great Britain may derive from its discovery, it can, in 
no degree, affect the right of the United States to the region 
drained by the Columbia, which may be emphaticaUy 
called, the river of the territory. 

The next of these, founded on their own proper right, 
is, priority of settlement. It is not denied by the coun- 
ter-statement, that we formed the first settlements in the 
portion of the territory drained by the Columbia River, nor 
does it deny that Astoria, the most considerable of them, 
was restored, under the third article of the treaty of Ghent, 
by agents on the part of Great Britain duly authorized to make 
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the restoration, to an agent, on the part of the United States, 
duly authorized to receive it. Nor does it deny that, in vir- 
tue thereof, they have the right to be reinstated, and consid- 
ered the party in possession, while treating of the title, as 
was admitted by Lord Castlereagh in the negotiation of 
1818 ; nor that the convention of 1818, signed a few days 
after the restoration, and that of 1827, which is still in force, 
have preserved and perpetuated, until now, all the rights they 
possessed to the territory at the time, including that of 
being reinstated and considered the party in possession, while 
the question of title is depending, as is now the case. It is 
true, it attempts to weaken the effect of these implied ad- 
missions ; in the first place, by designating positive treaty 
stipulations as "an understanding between the two Govern- 
ments ; " but a change of phraseology cannot possibly trans- 
form treaty obligations into a mere understanding ; and in 
the next place, by stating that we have not, since the resto- 
ration of Astoria, actually occupied it ; but that cannot pos- 
sibly affect our right to be reinstated, and to be considered 
in possession, secured to us by the treaty of Ghent, implied 
in the act of restoration and since preserved by positive 
treaty stipulations. Nor can the remarks of the counter- 
statement, in reference to Lord Castlereagh's admission, 
weaken our right of possession, secured by the treaty, and its 
formal and unconditional restoration by duly authorized 
agents. It is on these, and not on the denial of the authenti- 
city of Lord Castlereagh's despatch, that the United States 
rest their right of possession, whatever verbal communication 
the British Minister may have made, at the time, to our Se- 
cretary of State ; and it is on these that they may safely 
rest it, setting aside altogether the admission of Lord Castle- 
reagh. 

The next claims on which our title to the territory i*ests, 
are those derived from Spain, by the treaty ceding Louisiana 
to the United States, including those she derived from Great 
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Britain, by the treaty of 1763. It established the Missis- 
sippi as "the irrevocable boundary between the territories 
of France and Great Britain ; '' and thereby the latter sur- 
rendered to France all her claims on this continent, west of 
that river ; including, of course, all within the chartered 
limits of her three colonies, which extended to the Pacific 
Ocean. On these, united with those of France, as the pos- 
sessor of Louisiana, we rest our claim of continuity, as ex- 
tending to that ocean, without an opposing claim, except 
that of Spain, which we have since acquired, and, conse- 
quently, removed, by the treaty of Florida. 

The existence of these claims, the counter-statement 
denies, on the authority of Mr. Jefferson ; but, as it ap- 
pears to the undersigned, without adequate reasons. He 
does not understand Mr. Jefferson as denying that the Uni- 
ted States acquired any claim to the Oregon territory by 
the acquisition of Louisiana, either in his letter of 1803, 
referred to by the counter-statement, and from which it 
gives an extract, or in the document of 1807, to which it 
also refers. It is manifest, from the extract itself, that the 
object of Mr. Jefferson was, not to state the extent of the 
claim acquired with Louisiana, but simply to state how fiur 
its unquestioned boundaries extended ; and those he limited, 
westwardly, by the Rocky Mountains. It is, in like man- 
ner, manifest from the document, as cited by the counter- 
statement, that his object was, not to deny that our claims 
extended to the territory, but simply to express his opinion 
of the impolicy, in the then state of our relations with 
Spain, of bringing them forward. This, so far from denying 
that we had claims, admits them by the clearest implication. 
If indeed, in cither case, his opinion had been equivocally 
expressed, the prompt measures adopted by him, to explore 
the territory, after the treaty was negotiated, but before it 
was ratified, clearly show that it was his opinion, not only 
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The undersigned cannot assent to the conclusion to which, 
on a review of the whole ground, the counter-statement ar- 
rives, — that the present state of the question is, that Great 
Britain possesses and exercises, in common with the United 
States, a right of joint occupancy in the Or^on territory, of 
which she can be divested only by an equitable partition of 
the whole between the two powers. He claims, and he 
thinks he has shown, a clear title on the part of the United 
States to the whole region drained by the Columbia, with 
the right of being reinstated and considered the party in 
possession, while treating of the title ; in which character he 
must insist on their being considered, in conformity with pos- 
itive treaty stipulations. He cannot, therefore, consent that 
they shall be regarded, during the negotiation, merely as oc- 
cupants in common with Great Britain. Nor can he, while 
thus regarding their rights, present a counter-proposal, based 
on the supposition of a joint occupancy merely, until the 
question of title to the territory is fully discussed. It is, in his 
opinion, only after such a discussion, which shall fully present 
the titles of the parties respectively to the territory, that their 
claims to it can be fairly and satisfactorily adjusted. The 
United States desire only what they may deem themselves 
justly entitled to ; and are unwilling to take less. With 
their present opinion of their title, the British Plenipoten- 
tiary must see that the proposal he made, at the second con- 
ference, and which he more fully sets forth in his counter- 
statement, falls far short of what they believe themselves 
justly entitled to. 

In reply to the request of the British Plenipotentiary, 
that the undersigned should define the nature and extent of 
the claims which the United States have to the other por- 
tions of the territory, and to which allusion is made in the 
concluding part of statement A, he has the honor to inform 
him, in general terms, that they are derived from Spain, by 
the Florida treaty, and are founded on the discoveries and 
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I have the honor to be, with high consideration, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

R. Pakenham. 

Hon. J. C. Calboun, Ac 



Mr. Calhoun to Mr. Pakenham. 

DEPABTincNT or Statk, WABHnroTOX, Jan. %\9t, 1845. 

Sir : — I have laid before the President your communica- 
tion of the 15th instant, offering, on the part of Her Majes- 
ty's Government, to submit the settlement of the question 
between the two countries in reference to the Oregon Territo- 
ry to arbitration. 

The President instructs me to inform you that, while he 
unites with her Majesty's Government in the desire to see the 
question settled as early as may be practicable, he cannot 
accede to the offer. 

Waiving all other reasons for declining it, it is sufficient 
to state that he continues to entertain the hope that the 
question may be settled by the negotiation now pending be- 
tween the two countries ; and that he is of the opinion it 
would be unadvisable to entertain a proposal to resort to any 
other mode, so long as there is hope of arriving at a satis- 
factory settlement by negotiation, and especially to one 
which might rather retard than expedite its final adjust- 
ment. 

I avail myself of this occasion to renew to you the assur- 
ance of my distinguished consideration. 

J. 0. Calhoun. 

Bight Hon. Richard Pakznhaii, Ac 
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^^dressed to Congress, impeaching its correctness, with the 

^^port of the committee in reference to them, were placed in 

^18 hands, with the direction to give the subject a thorough 

^nd impartial investigation, and to report the result to the 

^lepartment. 

A copy of his report is herewith enclosed, which will 
furnish the information called for by the resolution of the 
House. 

It would seem, from its statements, that great and unusu- 
al care was taken in order to insure accuracy in the late 
census ; and that many itemtt charged as errors in it by the 
memorialists, are, in fact, errors on their part ; while, as to 
the greater part of the residue, it is a matter of doubt wheth- 
er they be errors or not. Many items, for instance, charged 
us errors under the head of " education," involve mere ques- 
tions of classification ; and whether they be errors or not, 
depends on the fact whether the classification adopted by the 
marshals, or by the memorialists, be that intended by the 
act providing for the taking of the census. 

But, as the great object of the memorialists, in imputing 
gross and glaring errors to the late census, seems to be to 
destroy its credit, because it exhibits the condition of the 
free negroes of the non-slaveholding States to be so much 
worse than that of the slaves of the other States, in refer- 
ence to the far greater prevalence of insanity, blindness, 
deafness, and dumbness, comparatively, among the former 
than the latter, the report has given this part of the subject 
a more full and thorough examination. 

The result would seem fully to sustain the correctness of 
the census on this highly important point. After examin- 
ing and pointing out, in detail, the erroneous statements and 
conclusions of the memorialists, it proceeds to sustain the 
correctness of the census in this respect, by evidence drawn 
from the preceding census in 1830. That provided for tak- 
ing the number afilicted by the same diseases, omitting that 
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of insanity. Table marked A (includifd in the report) form- 
ed from the returns of the two, omitting cawaof irii^nity in 
the latter, exhibits their comparative results iw to the num- 
ber ijf deaf, dumb, and blind. It will be fuund, on rcfcrvnce 
tn it, that the census of 1830 strikingly confirrn§, thruugb- 
out, the late census, as to the far greater prevnlenje of thtso 
diseases among the free blacks of the non-HlavehoMirig Stnti-s, 
compared with the el»vea of the other Stateit, But, as con- 
clusive as this collateral evidence may ha regaflod, it is not 
more so than that drawn from a different source. It is well 
known that there is an in ti mater connection between extreme 
physical wretchedness and crime. The same causes which 
produce the one, will the other. In order to bring this test 
to bear, a correspondence was opened with the proper State 
authuritiee, with a view to obtain authentic stutcmentH or to 
the number of white and colored convicts, iudndiug both 
sexes, in their respective State prisons, for the year 1840 and 
the subsequent years. Table marked B gives the results, an 
far OS statements have been furnished for 1840, the year the 
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paUe of explaining the fact that, in all the non-filaveholding 
States, without exception, the census exhibits, uniformly, a 
&r greater comparative prevalence of these diseases among 
the free blacks, than among the slaves of the other States. 
They are, indeed, vastly more so among the most favorable 
of the former, than in the least favorable of the latter. If 
to this be added the corroborative evidence furnished by the 
census of 1830, and the returns furnished by the States 
showing a like greater prevalence of crime, as has been shown, 
the conclusion would seem to be altogether irresistible. Why 
the fact should be so, is a question of deep import. Without 
undertaking to investigate it, it may be asserted that the 
cause, be it what it may, must be deep and durable. None 
other can account for the uniformity of its operation through 
so many States, respectively, of such wide extent, and placed 
in such different conditions. 

The other conclusion, not less irresistible, is, that so far 
from bettering this condition of the negro or African race, 
by changing the relation between it and the European, as it 
now exists in the slaveholding States, it would render it far 
worse. It would be, indeed, to them, a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

J. C. Calhoun. 

To the Hon. J. W. JoiriB, 

Speaker of the Hoose of Representatiyee. 
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